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Note to the Reader 


Owing to the nature of this volume, the editors have implemented some gen- 

eral rules concerning the use of non-Latin scripts. 

The Armenian script has been used throughout, with the following excep- 
tions: 

1) Armenian names, titles, and highly relevant or frequent technical terms are 
transliterated according to the system developed by Hübschmann, Meil- 
let, and Benveniste (HMB) in the form employed by the Revue des Etudes 
Arméniennes. A summary of this system is given below. 

2) Bibliographic entries are always transliterated. 

3) In the Linguistic articles (de Lamberterie, Meyer), owing to the prevalent 
convention in the discipline, both the Armenian script and the translitera- 
tion are used. 

4) In Calzolari's article, the transliteration system created by the Library of Con- 
gress for Western Armenian (https://www.loc.gov/catdir/cpso/romanizatio 
n/armenian.pdf) is used to render more accurately the pronunciation of 
Western Armenian names and words. In these cases, the HMB translitera- 
tion is always given at the first occurrence of each item. However, in order 
to avoid cumbersome double transliterations, the Armenian script has been 
preferred whenever possible. 

5) Whenever the choice of transliteration and/or original script is particularly 
relevant to the point being made by the author, an exception to the general 
criteria has been granted. 
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NOTE TO THE READER XIX 


Other scripts (Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, etc.) are transliterated accord- 
ing to the systems that are most widely accepted by the relevant scholarly 
communities. The distribution of Latin vs original script follows the same 
guidelines outlined above. 


A final note on manuscripts: the preferred manner of citation has been left 
to each individual author. For Armenian manuscripts, however, the acronyms 
developed by B. Coulie (see e.g. Armenian Manuscripts. Catalogues, Collec- 
tions, Libraries, 2nd revised edition, Turnhout: Brepols, 2020) and recommen- 
ded by the Association Internationale des Etudes Armeniennes (A1EA) are always 
given. 


Academic Biography and Bibliography: 
Theo Maarten van Lint 
A Tetragonal Scholar 


Emilio Bonfiglio 


The study of ‘things Armenian’ of ‘Armenia’ of ‘the Armenians’ is no easy 
business. When asked by the public at large, every Armenologist is often com- 
pelled to explain where Armenia is, who the Armenians are, what is at stake 
when dealing with Armenian history, and, not infrequently, even why some- 
body would choose to devote her or his life to Armenian Studies. This nearly 
existential, explanatory exercise takes the pattern of a process, explaining again 
and again what the field of Armenian Studies entails, what one does, and, 
ultimately, why Armenia and the Armenians matter at all. However, if one 
wanted to answer all these questions by means of an example, one could 
look at the development of the life and career of one of the most prom- 
inent scholars in the field over the past three decades: Theo Maarten van 
Lint. 

Professor van Lint, or better Theo Maarten, as he asks to be called by his col- 
leagues, friends, and collaborators, was my professor for five years during my 
studies at the University of Oxford, acting as my supervisor and co-Doktorvater 
for my MPhil and DPhil at the Oriental Institute. De facto, however, for over 
fifteen years Theo has been more than that, becoming an advisor, a mentor, a 
fatherly figure, a friend, a lifelong teacher. For these and many other reasons, 
readers will not be surprised at my delight when the editors approached me and 
asked me to compile Theo’s bibliography and write a short academic biography 
for this volume. It has been with both humility and gratitude that I accepted 
this task, a contribution that I now offer as a small tribute to the life and work 
of a scholar, teacher, and friend that has had so great an impact on mine and 
the lives and work of many colleagues. 

In the three sections that follow below, I will expand on some aspects 
of Theo's early training and career, the main scholarly activities undertaken 
as Calouste Gulbenkian Professor of Armenian Studies at the University of 
Oxford, and a selection of his main scientific trajectories and publications over 
the past three decades. 
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1 Early Life 


Theo Maarten van Lint was born in Delft, the Netherlands, on 15 June 1957, 
where he was raised together with Arend Jan and Mario, his two younger broth- 
ers, within a close and warm family. Although strictly speaking ‘Lint’ is the 
toponym of a municipality located in Belgium, in the province of Antwerp, 
both Theo’s parents, Henk and Coby, were originally from the area around Rot- 
terdam (specifically from Pernis). To their three children, Henk and Coby were 
very generous and loving parents. Coby, in particular, was a very positive figure, 
a mother always in good spirits and trying to make the best of every situation. 
Although a family of believing protestants, Theo’s parents were not too strict 
with regard to religion. For them, the Christian faith was a lived experience 
rather than an arid set of rules to follow. Beyond the immediate family, Maarten 
and Cor, who were Theo’s maternal grandparents, played a significant role and, 
beyond their love for practical jokes, did act as a true anchor for the family. As 
the setting for the inner family nest, the mediaeval city of Delft acted as a nur- 
turing space too. As the third city in the Netherlands to be granted a charter in 
1246, the beautiful royal city of Delft, adorned by bridges and canals, aligned 
with renaissance brick edifices, and displaying a myriad of transparent stained 
windows that so magically reflect the grey light of Holland, was to be Theo’s 
larger Heimat for about two decades. Even much later in life, having already 
resided in Oxford for years, Theo would still reminisce of the fog and the canals 
of Delft, of his strolls through the frosty Sunday mornings of a Dutch winter to 
buy viennoiseries for his family’s breakfast. 

Before moving to Leiden for university, Theo lived in Delft in two different 
houses. Both had a garden, the first with a large walnut tree, the other with 
a pear tree that once, in a storm, came down through the kitchen of the van 
Lint family with such a force that could only match the energy of Theo’s earli- 
est years. Admittedly, as a child Theo was physically very strong and, like many 
intelligent children, very mischievous too. He would tear plants from their pots, 
explore the family garden, and rarely stay put. Once it happened that Theo 
was left alone in the walled garden of the first house, the one with the wal- 
nut tree, and although he was only three years old (so I am told), he managed 
to move a garbage can (or possibly some garden waste) under the fire ladder 
of the house, which was hanging a metre and a half from the ground. Having 
succeeded in holding the first step of the ladder, Theo then climbed up to the 
balcony of his neighbours. When Theo’s mother went out to check on her son, 
seeing Theo nowhere she first panicked until the neighbours’ shouts attrac- 
ted her attention and she could see her Theo sitting on their balcony, eating 
a fish. 
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Theo’s limitless energy could find rest only when he learnt how to read, 
which happened some time between the ages of three and four. Once Theo 
discovered books, he metamorphosed, and a new world opened up to him. 
Contrary to his earliest years, Theo then turned into an extremely quiet child, 
channelling his energy into a medium that would open up the family’s garden 
and tear down its walls. Sitting in angulo cum libro Theo found peace and happi- 
ness, even though that did not come entirely from nothing: as it happens, Theo’s 
family home was full of books, his father Henk read very fast, and his mother 
Coby enjoyed reading too. Reading and books fuelled a lust for knowledge that 
in time would bring Theo to dream of worlds that were further and further away 
from his native Delft. While at gymnasium, Theo's teacher of Latin and Greek, 
Lode Saldién, a very special man originally from Belgium, profoundly influ- 
enced and fostered his pupils’ interest for literature. Stimulated by this teacher, 
Theo soon started developing an unusual taste for all kinds of foreign literatures 
and scripts. Together with a couple of other students, they would meet up every 
week to read and discuss masterpieces of world literature, an occupation that 
gradually increased Theo’s fascination for Russian writers such as Dostoevsky, 
Gogol, and Tolstoy. The discovery of the greatest Russian novelists pushed Theo 
to learn Russian, under the guidance of Prof. Karel van het Reve, the professor 
of Slavic Literature at the University of Leiden, because he believed that Rus- 
sian literature can only be truly appreciated in Russian. While learning Russian 
for his pleasure and his studies, Theo’s skills would soon prove handy also in 
less academic environments as, for instance, on the occasion of the Soviet vol- 
leyball team’s visit to the Netherlands, for whom he acted as translator. The 
recollection of this anecdote gives me a chance to mention yet another passion 
of Theo’s in his early years: his fondness for volleyball. Discovered by a brilliant 
trainer, Theo was coached to become a talented volleyball player leading to his 
selection to play for the Netherlands national youth team. 

Intellectual curiosity, physical strength, and natural talent were the three 
key ingredients of Theo’s success during his years at the University of Leiden 
(and are still among his most distinctive traits). There, at the oldest Dutch uni- 
versity, Theo obtained first an MA in Slavic Languages and Literature (1984) 
and a second Ma in Indo-European Comparative Linguistics (1988), and later 
a PhD in Armenian Studies (1996), for which he received supervision from Jos 
Weitenberg, the first professor of Armenian Studies in the Netherlands, Theo’s 
mentor and friend of a lifetime. During his years in Leiden, Theo spent his time 
studying, researching, reading, playing volleyball, as well as conversing and 
corresponding with friends and colleagues in Spanish, Czech, Italian, French, 
Armenian ..., translating poetry from Russian and Estonian, travelling through 
Europe and beyond, and learning about life in general. 
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It is in this period of his life that Theo had his first encounter with Armenian 
culture. While in Leningrad for several months as a student of Russian, Theo 
travelled south to the Caucasus thanks to a trip organised for foreign students. 
This trip involved spending three days in Georgia, three in Armenia, and three 
in Azerbaijan. In Armenia, Theo met with some friends of a Jewish friend of 
his from Leningrad and, enamoured with Russian poetry, asked whether they 
knew and liked Russian poetry too. When they answered “yes, but we have our 
own!”, Theo found no rest until he learned the language and had access to its 
literature. 

Theo spent his first years as a postdoctoral researcher at the Netherlands 
Organisation for Scientific Research, between 1996 and 1999, and later at the 
Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, Westfälische Wilhelms-Universität, Mün- 
ster, between 1999 and 2001. Just six years after the completion of his doctorate, 
however, Theo’s life would change forever when he was appointed Calouste 
Gulbenkian Professor of Armenian Studies at the University of Oxford.? 


2 Called to Oxford 


Theo joined the Faculty of Oriental Studies of the University of Oxford in 2002, 
taking up the position of Calouste Gulbenkian Professor of Armenian Studies 
as the third in a line of eminent predecessors. Established in 1965, the Oxford 
Chair of Armenian Studies was, and still is, the only full professorship dedicated 
to the study of Armenian culture in the whole of the United Kingdom, as well 
as one of the most prominent and leading centres of Armenological research 
worldwide. 

The first scholar to hold the Calouste Gulbenkian Chair of Armenian Stud- 
ies was Prof. Charles James Frank Dowsett (1924-1998), who held the chair 
between 1965 and 1991. Dowsett produced several ground-breaking studies, 
especially on the 18th-c. Armenian poet Sayat‘-Nova and in the field of medi- 
aeval Armenian historiography. Upon Dowsett’s retirement in 1992, Robert Wil- 
liam Thomson (1934-2018) was then appointed by the Faculty of Oriental Stud- 
ies. During his tenure, Thomson would steer the chair of Armenian studies 
through to the turn of the millennium, until 2001. Thomson had arrived in 


1 Theo spenttwo semesters in Leningrad in 1983. Later, he spent the whole 1989/1990 academic 
year at the University of Yerevan. 

2 Tam thankful to Arend Jan van Lint and Anna Sirinian for our vivid chats and precious recol- 
lections of certain details of Theo’s earliest years, and especially to Natalie Quinn who gave 
helpful feedback on these lines. 
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Oxford from Harvard University, where he had been the first Mashtots Pro- 
fessor of Armenian Studies from 1969 to 1992. During his more than fifty years 
of scholarly activity, Thomson inaugurated a period of remarkable productivity 
in various areas of Armenian studies, especially in ancient historiography and 
literature. 

The appointment of Theo Maarten van Lint at Oxford felt almost like filling 
a gap between the research interests of Charles Dowsett and those of Robert 
Thomson. With a focus on mediaeval literature and especially poetry, Theo 
would recalibrate the scholarly strength of the Oriental Institute by accom- 
modating new areas of specialisation. Thanks to many fruitful collaborations 
with colleagues in Syriac, Persian, Arabic, and Byzantine Studies, Theo brought 
new blood to the study of things Armenian at Oxford, attracting and super- 
vising students that wrote dissertations on a great variety of subjects: Armenian 
linguistics, gender studies, Patristics, mediaeval historiography, poetry, con- 
temporary Armenian literature, art history, and so forth. Many of Theo’s former 
master and doctoral students now hold professorships and other academic 
appointments around the globe.? As professor of Armenian Studies at Oxford, 
Theo has been particularly successful in integrating the place of Armenian and 
the Armenian culture also in aligned fields by means of mentorship and super- 
vision. A pertinent example is the 2016 trip to Armenia that was organised by 
the students of the programme of Byzantine Studies and for whose success 
Theo's input proved absolutely essential. In addition to his ties with colleagues 
and other institutions within the University of Oxford, Theo has also benefited 
from a solid scholarly network that was built over the past decades thanks to 
projects,* memberships, and affiliations with a number of learned institutions. 
Among the latter are to be mentioned at least the Accademia Ambrosiana and 
the Associazione Padus-Araxes in Italy, the Deutsch-Armenische Gesellschaft, 
the Oxford University Armenian Society, the Armenian Institute in London, the 
Society of Armenian Studies at Fresno University, and, since 1986, the Associ- 
ation Internationale des Études Arméniennes (A1EA). 

Within the AIEA, Theo's membership has also involved being a member of 
the steering committee and holding the office of secretary for several years, 
as well as the organisation of two major events. The first is the international 


3 Fordetails, see the list of contributors to this volume. 

4 On a personal note, I would like to mention at least the Armenia & Byzantium Workshop 
initiated in Vienna by myself and Claudia Rapp and now running in partnership with the Uni- 
versity of Oxford under the co-organisation of Theo Maarten van Lint and David Zakarian. 
For this project, van Lint and Zakarian organised the workshop Armenia & Byzantium. Per- 
spectives on Cultural and Political Relations, which took place in Oxford on 22-23 March 2019. 
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workshop on Armenian literature that took place at Pembroke College in 2009. 
Furtherto that event and under the auspices of the AIEA, Theo is now preparing 
a volume in the series Handbooks of Oriental Studies (Brill, Leiden) dedicated 
to Armenian Literature. The other key event was the organisation of the 14th 
General Conference of the AIEA. Taking place in the Humanities Buildings, the 
Radcliffe Observatory, and Pembroke College on 10-12 August 2017, this con- 
gress encompassed four keynote lectures and fifteen parallel sessions, bringing 
together scholars from the four corners of the world. 

Next to his appointment at the Oriental Institute, van Lint has also been a 
Professorial Fellow and member of the governing body at Pembroke College 
since 2002, where he has also held a number of internal positions such as, for 
instance, those of ‘Silver Fellow’ and ‘Steward’ of the Senior Common Room. 
Founded in 1624, Pembroke College has also been the theatre of many activ- 
ities organised by Theo over the past twenty years. Among the highlights, the 
exhibition of paintings ofthe Armeno-Dutch artist Krikor Momdjian, that took 
place in 2016, between October 13 and November 25, cannot go unmentioned. 
This exhibition was prepared and accompanied by translation workshops of 
a selection of poems written by Momdjian which resulted in the publication 
of two volumes edited by van Lint and a major exhibition of paintings hos- 
ted in the Art Gallery of Pembroke College. The world of Armenian visual 
arts, however, is not the only one that Theo brought up to Pembroke: thanks 
to close collaborations between the chair of Armenian Studies and the Oxford 
University Armenian Society, for years he has made the Chapel of Pembroke 
College the only place within the University of Oxford where the Armenian 
Liturgy (animated by the Oxford Armenian choir) would be celebrated and 
choral and instrumental concerts featuring Armenian music and musicians 
regularly take place. 

Moving on to Theo's activities in other Oxonian institutions, in 2015 the 
Bodleian Library hosted one of the major events on Armenian culture in the 
whole history of the University of Oxford. Together with Robin Meyer, Theo 
co-curated and co-organised the exhibition Armenia: Masterpieces from an 
Enduring Culture. For this major event, thanks to the combined efforts of the 
staff of the Bodleian Library and those of the many foreign institutions and 
private collectors that collaborated for the success of this event, Theo brought 


5 Co-edited with myself, this important research tool will cover the entire span of Armenian 
literature, from Late Antiquity up to the twenty-first century. 

6 vanLint, T.M. [editor and co-translator of 43 poems into English of], Momdjian, K., Wander- 
ings. Pandxtut'ean mej. In de Diaspora. Poems Banastetcut'iwnner Gedichten, Alphen aan den 
Rijn: Momdjian Stichting, 2016. 
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to public attention the treasures of the Armenian manuscript collections of 
the University of Oxford, as well as manuscripts, printed books, archival pho- 
tographs and objects from around the world that document the two and a half 
millennia of virtually uninterrupted Armenian culture.” Fittingly coinciding 
also with the reopening of the newly renovated Weston Library, this exhibi- 
tion was planned to celebrate the 50th anniversary of the Calouste Gulbenkian 
Chair of Armenian Studies at the University of Oxford, but also to commem- 
orate the 100th anniversary of the Armenian genocide. For both occasions, 
Theo organised a number of events and lectures that took place both at the 
Bodleian Library and at the Pichette Auditorium at Pembroke College. More 
recently, together with Meryem Kalaycı, Theo has founded the Oxford Network 
for Armenian Genocide Research. 


3 Studying the Humanities 


Theo's curiosity, scholarly interests, and wide-ranging competences, to which I 
referred in the preceding paragraphs, are reflected in his multifaceted output. 
While the bibliography appended to these pages offers a list as comprehens- 
ive as possible of his main publications, the aim of this section is to direct the 
readers’ attention to three main themes of Theo’s production that run some- 
times in parallel, but more often overlap: mediaeval Armenian literature (3.1.), 
Armenian material culture (3.2.), and Armenian Studies at large (3.3.). Given 
that it is impossible to do justice to every item in the bibliography, this section 
is designed to equip present and future Armenologists with an overview ofthe 
written landscapes painted by Theo over the past decades. 

Before sailing into the open sea, two significant aspects of Theo's produc- 
tion deserve to be emphasised. First, plurilingualism, that is the remarkable 
and (I believe) programmatic determination to publish scholarship in many 
different languages: Armenian, Italian, German, English, Dutch, French, etc. 
Second, collaborative work, a key aspect that transpires from the many co- 
authored and co-edited works that Theo published together with colleagues 
from Armenian Studies and neighbouring fields. Both tendencies originate 
in his appreciation of the complexity of the historical data and an under- 
standing of the benefits derived from collaborative work. These principles are 
guided, on the one hand, by his belief that every language can be rightfully 


7 Forthe catalogue, see van Lint, T.M.—Meyer, R. (eds), Armenia. Masterpieces from an Endur- 
ing Culture, Oxford: Bodleian Library, 2015; and also, van Lint, T.M., “Tracce di una civiltà. 
L'Armenia alla Bodleian Library”, Alumina 52 (2016), 28-36. 
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employed as a vehicular medium of scientific dissemination, and, on the other 
hand, by the awareness that in dealing with history and the reconstruction of 
past or contemporary phenomena multiple perspectives ought to be taken into 
account. 


3.1 Mediaeval Armenian Literature 

Within Theo’s scholarly production, almost forty scientific works alone are ded- 
icated to the study of specific authors or topics that pertain to the field of medi- 
aeval Armenian literature. Particularly abundant are works dedicated to medi- 
aeval Armenian poetry and poets and, among the latter, a vast bulk of scholarly 
production on the writings and life of Kostandin Erznkac'i (1250-1338) stands 
out prominently. A monk and poet active between the 13th and 14th centur- 
ies, Kostandin of Erznka (modern day Erzincan in Eastern Anatolia) has been 
among the main foci of his scholarly interests since the time of his doctoral 
studies, when his thesis consisted of a study of Kostandin’s text accompanied 
by an English translation and philological commentary.’ Theo’s familiarity not 
only with Kostandin's poetry but also with the mediaeval Armenian culture 
and society in which he lived and operated is evident from the long list of pub- 
lications dedicated to various aspects of Kostandin Erznkac'i: his poetics, the 
reception of his text, as well as the intersection between his literary production 
and contemporary Persian poetry? 

Next to Kostandin Erznkac'i, numerous studies have been dedicated to other 
significant mediaeval Armenian poets. Among these are to be mentioned at 
least Theo's detailed studies on the religious poetry of Nersés Snorhali (1102- 
173), Catholicos of the Armenians from 1166,!° and on that of Grigor Ttay, 


8 van Lint, TM, Kostandin of Erznka. An Armenian Religious Poet of the x111th-x1vth Cen- 
tury. Armenian Text with Translation and Commentary, PhD thesis, Leiden University, 1996. 

9 Among others, see at least van Lint's early "The Poet's Legitimation: the Case of Kostandin 
Erznkac'i* in Weitenberg, J.J.S. (ed.), New Approaches to Medieval Armenian Language and 
Literature, Amsterdam—Atlanta, GA: Rodopi, 1995 (Dutch Studies in Armenian Language 
and Literature 3), 1128; “Kostandin Erznkac'u talero Poturyani1905t'. hratarakut'yamb ew 
Venetiki 103 t'iv jetagira [Kostandin Erznkac'i's Poems in Poturian's 1905 Edition and Ms 
Venice no. 103]”, Patma-banasirakan handes (1996/1—2), 135-151; and ‘Medieval Armenian 
and Persian Poetry (the Case of Kostandin Erznkac'i), in Mohammadi, M.M. (ed.), Pro- 
ceedings of the First International Armenology and Iranology Conference, 10-11 November 
2008, Department of Armenian language and literature, University of Isfahan, Isfahan: Uni- 
versity of Isfahan, 2009, 233-248. 

10 See, for instance, van Lint's "Seeking Meaning in Catastrophe: Nersés Snorhali's Lament 
on Edessa’, in Ciggaar, K.—Teule, H. (eds), East and West in the Crusader States. Context — 
Contacts— Confrontations 11. Acta of the congress held at Hernen Castle in May 1997, 
Leuven: Peeters, 1999 (Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 92), 29-47. 
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Nersés’ successor and Catholicos from 1173 to 193.1 His research also includes 
the exploration of poetry produced in a slightly earlier period, as is the case 
with the 1oth/uth-century poet Vardan Anec'i,! as well as incursions in less 
commonly known poetry of later times, as with the poems of the wander- 
ing poet Frik (died c. 1300), who also wrote in non-classical Armenian like 
Kostandin Erznkac'i.!8 

Next to these authors, for at least a quarter of a century Theo’s research 
and studies have been concerned with the poetic production of what is gen- 
erally considered the greatest of all Armenian poets, a giant in mediaeval 
Armenian literature and an author whose significance and importance goes 
far beyond the boundaries of Armenian literature tout court. This is the mys- 
tical poet Grigor Narekac'i (c. 950-c. 1903), a prolific writer who spent his 
life in the monastery of Narek, on the southern shores of Lake Van. Once 
one of the greatest religious and cultural centres of mediaeval Armenia, one 
of brightest of the many Armenian monasteries that for centuries materially 
and spiritually illuminated the otherwise harsh and arid landscape of eastern 
Anatolia, Narekavank was forcefully abandoned at the time of the Armenian 
genocide in 1915, and then razed to the ground in the middle of the 2oth cen- 
tury. And yet, as is often the case with Armenian culture, what is destroyed 
in materiality is made immortal by the word. Annihilated by inhumanity, the 
name of Narek today remains as a synonym of Grigor Narekac'i's masterpiece, 
The Book of Lamentations (or The Book of Tragedy). The rhythmic prose of 
this long soliloquy addressed by Grigor to God, whose primary themes are 
the ineffability of man's sin as well as of God, has been the object of count- 
less manuscript copies and printed books. Next to the Bible, the continuous 
reading of this text has secured the Narek a special place in the heart of all 


11 See van Lint, T.M., “The Poem of Lamentation over the Capture of Jerusalem Written in 
1189 by Grigor Tlay, Catholicos of All Armenians”, in Stone, M.E., Ervine, R.R., Stone, N. 
(eds), The Armenians in Jerusalem and the Holy Land, Leuven—Sterling, VA: Peeters, 2002 
(Hebrew University Armenian Studies 4), 121-142. 

12 See “Vardan Anetsi’s Poem on the Divine Chariot and the Four Living Creatures, Tenth- 
Eleventh Centuries’, in Hovannisian, R.G. (ed.), Armenian Kars and Ani, Costa Mesa, 
CA: Mazda, 201, 81-99, and “Geometry and Contemplation: The Architecture of Vardan 
Anec'i's Vision of the Throne-Chariot. Theosis and the Art of Memory in Armenia’, in 
Bardakjian, K.B.—La Porta, S. (eds), The Armenian Apocalyptic Tradition. A Comparative 
Perspective. Essays Presented in Honor of Professor Robert W. Thomson on the Occasion of 
His Eightieth Birthday, Leiden—Boston: Brill, 2014, 217-241. 

13 See van Lint, T.M., “The Armenian Poet Frik and his verses on Arghun Khan and Bugha’, in 
Hillenbrand, R., Peacock, A.C.S., Abdullaeva, F. (eds), Ferdowsi, the Mongols and the His- 
tory of Iran. Art, Literature and Culture from Early Islam to Qajar Persia. Studies in Honour 
of Charles Melville, London—New York: LB. Tauris, 2013, 249-260. 
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Armenians, prompting many scholars to provide translations into modern lan- 
guages. Moving in this line, it is no surprise that after years of gestation, Theo 
would provide a translation of The Book of Lamentations into his own native 
Dutch,!4 a translation that was preceded by decades of meticulous studies and 
research on the poet and man Grigor and on his poetics.!5 

The insight Theo gained through his many studies on the writings and recep- 
tion of the aforementioned poets has helped him build a solid framework to 
tackle broader and overarching investigations of mediaeval Armenian poetry 
and literature in a wider context.! The results of this research are illustrated by 
a plethora of publications focussing on eclectic and yet interconnected topics 
such as the impact and representation of the Mongol invasions on Armenian 
poetry, the technical relations between language and metre, words and theo- 
logy, Biblical symbolism, and the figure and function of mediaeval bards, to 
mention only a few!” 

Moving from poetry to prose, another towering figure next to Grigor Nare- 
kac'i has been central to Theo's scholarly activity: Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni 
(990-1058). A scholar, poet, and prominent political figure who claimed direct 
descendance from St Gregory the Illuminator, Grigor served as governor of the 


14 The translation project is still ongoing. See the first poems in van Lint, T.M. (ed.), Grigor 
Narekatsi, Het Boek der Weeklaging. Gebeden 1 tot en met 15 vertaald en van een inleiding 
en nawoord voorzien door Theo Maarten van Lint met een voorwoord van Eddy Reefhuis, 
Erevan—Amsterdam: Sint Grigor Narekatsi Stichting, 2018. 

15 See, for instance, at least the early work: van Lint, T.M., “Grigor Narekac'i's Tat Yarut'ean 
(Poem on the Resurrection). The Throne Vision of Ezekiel in Armenian Art and Liter- 
ature, I”, in Calzolari Bouvier, V., Kaestli, J.-D., Outtier, B. (eds), Apocryphes arméniens. 
Transmission—traduction—création—iconographie. Actes du colloque international sur 
la littérature apocryphe en langue arménienne (Genève, 18-20 septembre 1997), Lausanne: 
Zébre, 1999 (Publications de l'Institut romand des sciences bibliques 1), 105-127. 

16 See, for instance, van Lint, T.M., “Medieval Poetic Texts”, in Calzolari, V. (ed.), with the 
collaboration of M.E. Stone, Armenian Philology in the Modern Era. From Manuscript to 
Digital Text, Leiden— Boston: Brill, 2014 (Handbook of Oriental Studies 8.23/1), 377-413, 
as well as van Lint, T.M., “Mijnadaryan hay aëxarhik sirayin k'narergut'yun. Sereri dereri 
ew haraberut'yunneri nerkayac'um [Mediaeval Armenian Secular Love Poetry. Presenta- 
tion of the roles and relations of the sexes]”, Grakanagitakan Handes A-B (2007), 200-212. 

17 See van Lint, T.M., “I Mongoli nella poesia armena medievale”, Bazmavep 168/3-4 (2012), 
457-480; van Lint, T.M., “Rhyme, Meter, and Character”, in Adamgirk'. The Adam Book of 
Arak'el of Siwnik‘, tr. with intr. by M.E. Stone, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007, 38- 
40; van Lint, T.M., “The Poet and the Tongue: Some Remarks on Language and Religion 
in Medieval Armenian Poetry”, in Awde, N. (ed.), Armenian Perspectives. 10th Anniversary 
Conference of the Association Internationale des Etudes Armeniennes, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London, Richmond: Curzon, 1997, 95-103, 386-388; van Lint, T.M., 
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Byzantine provinces of Vaspurakan, Taron, and Mesopotamia (probably at dif- 
ferent times) while also authoring an impressive number of theological works, 
letters, and translations from Greek. The latter can be taken as representative 
of Grigor’s vast learning and deep familiarity with the Graeco-Byzantine and 
Islamic worlds. To Grigor Magistros and the interpretation of his complex writ- 
ten production Theo has devoted a vast number of significant studies. These 
range from the detailed examination of specific letters investigated to shed 
light on Grigor Magistros’ viewpoints on the function of poetry and early his- 
toriography, to the sophisticated issue of Grigor’s relationship to Hellenism and 
the place occupied by Armenian culture in the world at large,!$ from polemics 
between Christianity and Islam to the genres of biblical epics and the poetic 
model of lament.!9 


3.2 Armenian Material Culture 

Although the research described above has helped Theo build an international 
reputation as a scholar of literary studies, the last two decades have also wit- 
nessed a proliferation of studies that concentrate on central aspects of the 
material cultures of the Armenians. As in the case of his literary studies, his 
publications on material culture often go beyond the boundaries of set dis- 


[Appendix in] “The Armenian Vision of Ezekiel”, in Stone, M.E., Wright, B.G., Satran, D. 
(eds), The Apocryphal Ezekiel, Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical Literature, 2000 (Early Juda- 
ism and its Literature 18), 155-158; van Lint, T.M., “The Gift of Poetry: Khidr and John the 
Baptist as Patron Saints of Muslim and Armenian ‘asiqs—a&uls’, in van Ginkel, J.J., Murre- 
van den Berg, H.L., van Lint, T.M. (eds), Redefining Christian Identity. Cultural Interaction 
in the Middle East since the Rise of Islam, Leaven—Paris—Dudley, MA: Peeters, 2005 (Ori- 
entalia Lovaniensia Analecta 134), 335-378. 

18 Of the many articles produced by van Lint, see at least van Lint, T.M., “On Poetry, Poetics, 
and the Gift of a Crosier: An uth Century Letter by Grigor Pahlawuni Magistros to Catholi- 
cos Petros Getadarj”, in Ter-Lewondyan, V., Baloyan, S., et al. (eds), Tonagir. Gitakan Zoto- 
vacu Lewon Ter-Petrosyani 75-anjaki art'iv [Festschrift in Honor of Levon Ter-Petrossian’s 
75th Anniversary] Erevan: Matenadaran, 2021, 358-382; van Lint, T.M., “Val &rjani pat- 
magrut'uno Grigor Magistrosi stetcagorcut'‘yunnerum [Historiography of the Early Period 
in Grigor Magistros’ Works]’, Banber Matenadarani 21 (2014), 97-103; van Lint, T.M., “La 
cultura armena nella visione del mondo di Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni”, in Baffioni, C., 
Finazzi, R.B., Passoni Dell'Acqua, A., Vergani, E. (eds), Storia e pensiero religioso nel Vicino 
Oriente. L’Eta Bagratide—Maimonide—Afraate. 111 Dies Academicus 2012, Milano: Bibli- 
oteca Ambrosiana; Roma: Bulzoni, 2014, 3-22. 

19 See van Lint, T.M., “Letters to Amir Ibrahim" in Thomas, D.— Mallet, A. (eds), Christian- 
Muslim Relations. A Bibliographical History, ii: 950-1100, Leiden: Brill, 2010, 707-710; and 
van Lint, T.M., “Magnalia Dei, The Mighty Acts of God”, in Thomas, D.— Mallet, A. (eds), 
Christian-Muslim Relations. A Bibliographical History, ii: 950-1100, Leiden: Brill, 2010, 710— 
713. 
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ciplines, considering every artefact under examination as a witness of human, 
historical, literary, and artistic facets.20 

While Theo has shown a keen interest in Armenian architecture already very 
early in his career?! his most significant early studies in Armenian material 
culture are probably those devoted to the analysis of a number of Armenian 
inscriptions discovered in prominent archaeological sites. These include the 
Armenian inscriptions in the late antique Palestinian sites of Nazareth and 
those on Mount Sinai, as well as inscriptions detected in the monastic com- 
plex of Noravank‘, in mediaeval Greater Armenia.?? Especially in the case of 
Nazareth and Mount Sinai, van Lint's research adds to our knowledge of the 
very earliest attestations of the Armenian script. 

Attention to the history of the Armenian script and the different kinds of 
Armenian writing supports has manifested in yet another group of publications 
that could go under the overarching label of ‘Manuscript Studies’. Within this 
macro-category, Armenologists will find studies devoted to the history of the 
Armenian book and the development of Armenian types;?? with the majority of 
publications, however, pertaining to the study of select groups of manuscripts 


20 See at least van Lint's co-edited volume with J.J.S. Weitenberg, H.L.M. Defoer, and W.C.M. 
Wüstefeld, Armenié. Middeleeuwse miniaturen uit het christelijke Oosten, Utrecht: Museum 
Catharijneconvent; Zwolle: Waanders, 2001, and also more recent studies as, for instance 
[co-author with Landau, A.S.], "Sacred and Religious Objects”, in Azadian, E.Y., Me- 
rian, S.L., Ardash, L. (eds), A Legacy of Armenian Treasures. Testimony to a People, South- 
field, MI: Alex and Marie Manoogian Foundation, 2013, 234-289. 

21 See, for instance, some very early publications as van Lint, T.M., “Droomreis Armenië: de 
harmonie der sferen in Gladzor en Noravank”, Meander: reizen op schrift 19 (2000), 12-17; 
but also van Lint, T.M., "Armeens christendom. De oudste geschiedenis, relieken, liturgie 
en kerkarchitectuur”, in Armenié: 1700 jaar Christendom, exhibition catalogue, Cathar- 
ijneconvent Utrecht, November 3, 2001—March 3, 2002, Zwolle: Waanders, 2001, 26-53. 

22 See van Lint, T.M. [co-author with Stone, M.E., and Nazarian, J.], “Further Armenian 
Inscriptions from Nazareth" Revue des Études Arméniennes 26 (1996-1997), 321-337 [repr. 
in Stone, M.E., Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha and Armenian Studies. Collected Papers Vol. 11, 
Leuven— Dudley, MA: Peeters, 2006 (Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 253), 783—799].; van 
Lint, T.M. [co-author with Stone, M.E.], “More Armenian Inscriptions from Sinai", Eretz 
Israel: Archaeological, Historical and Geographical Studies 26 (1999, Frank Moore Cross 
Volume), 195*—203* [repr. in Stone, M.E., Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha and Armenian Stud- 
ies. Collected Papers Vol. 11, Leuven—Dudley, MA: Peeters, 2006 (Orientalia Lovaniensia 
Analecta 253), 697—705]; and van Lint, T.M. [co-author with Stone, M.E.], "Two Unnoticed 
Armenian Inscriptions from Noravank'”, Revue des Études Arméniennes 26 (1996-1997), 
447—450 [repr. in Stone, M.E., Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha and Armenian Studies. Collec- 
ted Papers Vol. 11, Leuven— Dudley, MA: Peeters, 2006 (Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 
253), 801-804]. 

23 van Lint, TM, “Armenian Ms Book’, in Suarez, M.F.—Woudhuysen, H.R. (eds), The Oxford 
Companion to the Book, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010, 479—480, and van Lint, T.M. 
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and their illuminations.?* Of central interest to Theo's research is the study of 
the realisation of the ‘Throne Vision’ as described in the book of the prophet 
Ezekiel, a topic that encompasses both material and literary cultures.?® 

Finally, standing at the intersection of manuscript, literary, and historical 
studies is yet another set of studies devoted to Armenian colophons. Celebrated 
by mediaevalists as repositories and witnesses of the piety of the scribes who 
copied the many thousands of Armenian manuscripts, Armenian memorials 
or colophons contain a great number of information concerning the scribes 
who wrote or copied them, as well as their human and spiritual worlds, the 
circumstances of manuscript production, and various other data such as own- 
ership, the transmission and circulation of books, and so forth. Within this area 
of study, Theo has produced many pieces that include one rare phenomenon: 
that of colophons in verse.?6 

Theo's interests and research on Armenian art history, codicology and 
palaeography, illumination, and, more generally, the materiality of the Arme- 
nian manuscript books as evidence of the Armenians' uninterrupted creativity 
over the whole span of the Middle Ages up to Modern and Contemporary times 
have merged into the catalogue of the historic exhibition held at the Bodleian 
Library already mentioned above. 


3.3 Other Research Interests in the Field of Armenian Studies 
In addition to studies pertaining to the field of mediaeval Armenian literature 
andthe multifaceted areas of material culture, it is possible to articulate a third, 


[co-author with Pehlivanian, M.], "Armenian Type" in Suarez, M.F.—Woudhuysen, H.R. 
(eds), The Oxford Companion to the Book, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010, 480. 

24 See van Lint, T.M. [co-author with Mathews, T.F.], “The Kars-Tsamandos Group of Ar- 
menian Illuminated Manuscripts of the uth Century”, in Asutay-Effenberger, N.—Daim, F. 
(eds), Der Doppeladler. Byzanz und die Seldschuken in Anatolien vom späten n. bis zum 13. 
Jahrhundert, Mainz: Rómisch-Germanisches Zentralmuseum, 2014, 85-95. 

25 van Lint, Theo M, “The Miniature of Ezekiel's Throne Vision in the Erznka Bible of 1269 
(J1925) and its Textual Background”, in Bläsing, U., Dum-Tragut, J., van Lint, T.M. (eds), with 
Assistance from R. Meyer, Armenian, Hittite, and Indo-European Studies. A Commemora- 
tion Volume for Jos J.S. Weitenberg, Leuven: Peeters, 2019 (Hebrew University Armenian 
Studies 15), 403-421. 

26 See, for instance, van Lint, T.M., “Armenian Colophons in Verse, 1641-1660”, in Sirinian, A., 
Buzi, P. Shurgaia, G. (eds), Colofoni armeni a confronto. Le sottoscrizioni dei manoscritti 
in ambito armeno e nelle altre tradizioni scrittorie del mondo mediterraneo. Atti del col- 
loquio internazionale, Bologna, 12-13 ottobre 2012, Roma: Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 2016 
(Orientalia Christiana Analecta 299), 73-84, and van Lint, T.M., "Some Further Observa- 
tions on Colophons in Verse: The Earliest Two Examples", Revue des Études Arméniennes 
39 (2020, Hommage à Agnès Ouzounian), 169-186. 
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more heterogeneous group of publications in Theo’s bibliography. This latter 
encompasses a range of Armenological topics that is wider in both chronolo- 
gical scope and geographical extent and whose aims are often complementary 
to one another. 

An important sector of this research is occupied with studies on Armenian 
history and historiography. These publications target especially Late Antiquity 
and the early Middle Ages (including the relation of Armenia vis-à-vis Byzan- 
tium),?? and focus not only on historical facts and figures, but also on how the 
memory of the latter has been handed down to and by the Armenian tradi- 
tion, as well as how the Armenian past has been narrated and reinterpreted at 
a given time and in a specific place.28 Moving to the second millennium, Theo 
has dedicated his attention also to the development of the Armenian Church, 
looking at both its internal developments as well as contacts with the wider 
Christian world and non-Christian faiths.2° 

Modern and especially contemporary topics have also been dealt with. For 
this period, I would like to point out at least Theo’s research on the Armenian 
communities of early modern Iran, including studies on the role of the Arme- 
nian merchants in the city of New Julfa,%° as well as several publications on 
poetic production in modern Armenian.*! For the latter, his study on Elise 


27 van Lint, TM, “Armenian”, in Papaioannou, S. (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Byzantine 
Literature, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2021, 606-620. 

28 See at least the articles van Lint, T.M., “The Formation of Armenian Identity in the 
First Millenium”, Church History and Religious Culture 89/1-3 (2009), 251-278, and van 
Lint, T.M., “From Reciting to Writing and Interpretation: Tendencies, Themes, and De- 
marcations of Armenian Historical Writing”, in Foot, S.—Robinson, C.F. (eds), The Oxford 
History of Historical Writing, ii: 400-1400, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012, 180-200. 

29 See at least van Lint, T.M., “The Magna Charta and the Constitution for the Brother- 
hood of Erznka of 1280: Texts and Protagonists”, in Step'anyan, A. (ed.), Azatut‘yunneri 
Mec Xartia—800. Taregirk‘. Mijazgayin gitazotovi hodvacneri jotovacu / Magna Charta 
Libertatum (The Great Charter of Liberties)—800. Annual. Proceedings of International 
Conference, Erevan: Armenian Association for Global History, 2019 (Patmut'yan harc'er 
[Problems of History 5]), 94-138; van Lint, T.M., “De Armeense Apostolische Kerk’, in 
Teule, H.G.—Wessels, A. (eds), Oosterse christenen binnen de wereld van de islam, Kampen: 
Kok, 2018, 245-266; and also van Lint, T.M., “Il pensiero simbolico nella storia armena”, in 
Uluhogian, G., Zekiyan, B.L., Karapetian, V. (eds), Armenia. Impronte di una civiltà, Milan: 
Skira, 2011, 165-171. English version as “Symbolic Thought in Armenian History”. 

30 See van Lint, TM. [co-author with Landau, A.S.], “Armenian Merchant Patronage of New 
Julfa’s Sacred Spaces”, in Gharipour, M. (ed.), Sacred Precincts. The Religious Architecture of 
Non-Muslim Communities across the Islamic World, Leiden—Boston: Brill, 2014 (Arts and 
Archaeology of the Islamic World 3), 308-333. 

31 However on van Lint's understanding of the Armenian witness for historical reconstruc- 
tion of other polities, see also van Lint, T.M., “The Treaty of Turkmenchai, 1828. Russian 
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C'arenc' deserves a special mention,?? as does a voluminous set of translations 
of the works of contemporary poet and artist Krikor Momdjian.83 

In closing this section, I would like to remember also Theo’s engagement in 
the field of Armenian linguistics, by mentioning a co-edited volume that com- 
memorates Jos Weitenberg, his Doktorvater.?^ Last but not least, based on all 
the research mentioned throughout this whole section, come a set of public- 
ations that deal with the future and meaning of the field of Armenian studies 
and with the role and significance of Armenia and the Armenians within con- 
temporary Europe.?5 


4 (Not) a Final Word? 


The purpose of this brief biography was to offer my own perspective on the 
development of Theo as a scholar as well as on his academic activities over 
more than thirty years. In doing so, I selected what appeared to me as the most 
original aspects of his research and achievements. Believing in the continu- 
ation and metamorphosis of life and research, in its constant generation and 
regeneration, I do not wish to offer here concluding remarks, unless one takes 
them as provisional. With the birth of Hripsimé Cecilia, Natalie and Theo’s 
daughter, in 2021, a new chapter in Theo's life has just begun. Having commen- 
ted on Theo’s remarkable accomplishments over the past decades, I can only 
look forward to the many surprises that the next ones will bring. It is with this 
trepidation and anticipation that I take this opportunity to congratulate Theo 


and Armenian Perceptions’, in Branch, M. (ed.), Defining Self Essays on Emergent Identit- 
ies in Russia Seventeenth to Nineteenth Centuries, Helsinki: Finnish Literature Society, 2009 
(Studia Fennica, Ethnologica 10), 96-116. 

32 van Lint, TM, "Elise C'arenc'i AK'illes, t'e Pyero stertcagorcut'yan mi k'ani harc'er [A Few 
Questions about Elise C'arenc"s Achilles and Pierot]" in Egiazarjan, A.K. (ed.), Egise Carenc 
i ego vremja [Etige C'arenc' and His Time], Erevan: RAU, 2012, 95-106. 

33 vanLint, T.M. [editor and co-translator of 43 poems into English of], Momdjian, K., Wan- 
derings. Pandxtut'ean mej. In de Diaspora. Poems Banastelcut'iwnner Gedichten, Alphen 
aan den Rijn: Momdjian Stichting, 2016. 

34 van Lint, T.M. [co-editor with Bläsing, U., and Dum-Tragut, J., with assistance from 
R. Meyer], Armenian, Hittite, and Indo-European Studies. A Commemoration Volume for 
Jos J.S. Weitenberg, Leuven: Peeters, 2019 (Hebrew University Armenian Studies 15). 

35 See van Lint, T.M., “The Future of Armenian Studies”, in Mamigonian, M.A. (ed.), Rethink- 
ing Armenian Studies, a special issue of the Journal of Armenian Studies 7/2 (2003), 208- 
214, and van Lint, T.M., “Europe beyond Europe: The Case of Armenia and the Armenians”, 
in Deproost, P.-A.—Coulie, B. (eds), Les frontières pour ouvrir l'Europe, Paris: L'Harmattan, 
2004, 153-178. 
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on his 65th birthday and thank him for everything he has given to the field of 
Armenian Studies and to Armenian communities in general. 
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Armenia through the Lens of Time 
A 360° View 


Federico Alpi, Robin Meyer, Irene Tinti and David Zakarian 


The study of other languages, literatures, and cultures has been one of the 
central axes of research in many European and North American universities’ 
humanities faculties in the 19th, 2oth, and 21st centuries.! In some instances, 
teaching and research in these areas are carried out by dozens of faculty 
members, each of whom specialises in a more or less broad subject of the 
field they are involved in, be that Elizabethan drama, German Romanticism, 
the Troisieme République, or the development of Late Latin. One and all are 
expected to have a good basic understanding of the entirety of their field, but 
few teach frequently at advanced levels beyond their own area of specialisa- 
tion. 

This holds true, at least at larger institutions, for the historically dominant 
cultures and languages of the Old World— English, French, German, etc.—and 
perhaps for languages of classical antiquity like Latin and Ancient Greek; in 
recent decades, other languages and cultures, like those associated with the 
Arabic and Chinese spheres of influences, have gained some traction in this 
regard. Not so for a great number of others. 

A case in point is the study of Armenia, its language, culture, and history. 
First clearly mentioned in the early 6th century BCE, the Armenian Kingdom 
once encompassed much of the South Caucasus, the Armenian Highlands, 
Asia Minor, and parts of the Levant. For millennia caught between suprare- 
gional superpowers like the Roman, Byzantine, Parthian, Sasanian, and Otto- 
man Empires, at times autonomous, then dependent again, the Armenian 
people stand out as a culture that through its sense of identity and community, 
through the preservation of their common language, customs, and faith has 
succeeded, against all odds and adversity, in remaining one, even in the geo- 
graphic diversity forced upon it, most recently by the genocide of the early 
20th century. This spirit is powerfully reflected in the words of the Armenian 


1 This article has been jointly conceived, developed, and edited by the four authors, who are all 
equally responsible for its contents. As for the composition of the text, Federico Alpi wrote 
$ 4, Robin Meyer the introductory paragraph and §§ 2, 5, and 6; Irene Tinti § 3; and David 
Zakarian $1and the colophon. 
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poet Etige C'arenc' (1897-1937): NY fwj dnnndnipn, pn huy thpynipynvin pn 
Guyupuuù nidh dtg E—"Oh, Armenian people, your only salvation lies in 
the power of your unity”. 

Despite its historically significant role, not least as one of the first polities to 
declare Christianity its state religion in the early 4th century, as well as its stra- 
tegic importance in the region, the study of Armenian in most universities is 
tied to specific fields, like history, theology, or linguistics, all dependent on the 
disciplinary context of the scholar. Only in very few, select places have chairs of 
Armenian Studies been established, where the entire gamut of topics required 
by a culture with such a long and complex history can be taught and researched. 

One such chair, endowed in 1965 by the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation, 
resides at the University of Oxford. Its third incumbent, Professor Theo 
Maarten van Lint, is one of very few scholars who, by virtue of their posi- 
tion, have had the opportunity—and at the same time the great challenge—to 
teach a subject in its entirety, from antiquity to yesterday’s news, from histor- 
ical geography to Soviet politics, from ancient grammar and mediaeval poetry 
to modern cinema and song. Not afforded a dozen and more colleagues to 
teach in their respective specialties, Professor van Lint has proven himself to 
be a Renaissance man of Armenian Studies, a master of many and adept of all 
other subjects in his field. It is for this versatility, this yearning for more know- 
ledge and understanding, and for his passion of passing the very same on to 
others, that this Festschrift is dedicated to him on the occasion of his 65th birth- 
day. 

The choice of the title “Armenia through the Lens of Time” arises from the 
insight that everyone studying Armenia and Armenian gains early in their 
engagement with theirindividual subject: whether history, literature, philology, 
linguistics, or theology, an in-depth appreciation of any of these disciplines 
with regard to Armenia(n) is only possible if founded on an understanding of 
their development through time and, of course, in the context of all other dis- 
ciplines as well as of the wider geographical and cultural context. The develop- 
ment of the modern Armenian languages is incomprehensible without know- 
ledge of Middle and Classical Armenian as well as its geography, its history 
and contact with its neighbours; much of its art, at any time period, cannot be 
understood and appreciated thoroughly without knowledge of its diachronic 
development and recourse to religious and liturgical details of periods past; an 


2 From Mumquu (1933.V.9), which was written as an acrostic, and this message was formed 
from the second letters of each line of the poem (Eli$e C'arenc', Erkeri Zofovacu, hator 4rd, 
Erevan: Hayk. ssk GA Hrat., 1968, 605). 
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appreciation of its modern politics and conflicts presupposes an understand- 
ing of ıgth- and 2oth-century identity formation processes, to name but one 
factor; the list could go on. 

It is for this reason that a volume like this, which aims to not only honour a 
multifaceted researcher and teacher, but also to reflect the intricacies of work- 
ing in such an Orchideenfach, must by necessity span as much of the existence 
of Armenia, from antiquity to modern day, while being multi-disciplinary at the 
same time. Most of the papers collected here, penned by colleagues, friends, 
and many former students and mentees of the honorand, to one extent or 
another showcase this breadth of time as well as the synergy between two or 
more sub-disciplines within Armenian Studies. Nevertheless, for ease of use, 
the volume has been subdivided into five parts: Art History, History, Linguist- 
ics and Philology, Literature, and Religious Studies. Next to these disciplinary 
connections, numerous other themes unite the papers, such as the notions 
of gender and violence at different times in Armenian history (see Calzolari 
and Zakarian); questions regarding the translation of Armenian texts, notably 
poetry (see Calzolari, MacFarlane, Meyer, and La Porta); or the notion of Chris- 
tian martyrdom (see Cowe and Zakarian). In time, they reach from the very 
beginnings of Armenian literary and scientific production (see de Lamberterie) 
to contemporary literature, cinema, and art (see Calzolari). 

The laureate’s breadth of interests and competences is reflected not only 
in the gamut of papers collected in this volume, but also in the fact that all 
its editors were together, at one point in time (2013-2014) albeit at different 
stages of their careers, under his tutelage in Oxford and there were afforded 
the opportunity to work together on a variety of subjects, from Armenian gram- 
matical writing and Grecising translations to the challenge that are the letters 
of Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni. The atmosphere, collegial bonds, and network 
that Professor van Lint helped create between these (as well as many other) 
young scholars bore fruit and, at an Armenian Studies colloquium in Geneva 
in 2018, inspired the plan that in the end produced this volume. 

In what follows, the five parts of this Festschrift are introduced thematically, 
and all contributions are summarised. 


1 Art History 


The Art History papers explore close cultural links between Armenia and 
other major centres of Christianity, evincing the Armenians’ awareness of and 
engagement with various developments and innovations in religious archi- 
tecture, manuscript illumination, and theological thought. The exchange of 
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knowledge and expertise was accompanied by the creation of unique forms 
of artistic expression, some samples of which are discussed in the present 
volume. 

One of the lifelong interests of the honorand has been the theological im- 
plications and representations of the Vision of Ezekiel in the Armenian tradi- 
tion, which, alongside the Vision of Isaiah, is discussed in Thomas F. Mathews’s 
contribution. Mathews traces the development ofthe Christian use ofthe icon- 
ography of the Visions by examining examples from architectural decoration, 
icons, and manuscripts and by bringing together the salient elements of the 
rich iconography of the prophets’ visionary texts from the earliest surviving 
works of art and monuments down to the large gth-century wall mosaics of 
Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. 

In one of the first surviving representations, the angelic Living Creatures 
of the book of Revelation (4:6-11) appear depicted as handsome young men 
gazing at the spectator (Rotunda of Thessaloniki, ca. 390s). Another early rep- 
resentation depicts them, in addition to a man, in their animal guise as ox, 
lion, and eagle (Santa Pudenziana, Rome, 400-410). From the 6th century 
onwards, a peacock motif becomes recurrent in the representation of the Vis- 
ions, appearing in manuscripts (Matenadaran [M] 2374, fol. 228" and 228"), in 
mosaics (Nikopolis, Greece; Panagia tis Angeloktisti in Kiti, Cyprus, 6th cen- 
tury), and in the spectacular sculpture of perhaps thirty life-size peacocks 
with their tails outspread surrounding the altar of Saint Polyeuktos in Con- 
stantinople (520-527). The motif of the wheels of the Cherubim is illustrated 
both in the mosaics of Thessaloniki and later in manuscripts such as the Wal- 
ters 537 (= BAL 537), fol. 2, dated to 966. From amongst other Armenian sources, 
Mathews discusses at length perhaps the most important and relatively less 
studied treatise “Concerning Iconoclasts” (604-607) by Vrt'anes K'ertol. 

In her contribution, Christina Maranci examines the consecration rite of 
a painted church—Kanon znkarel ekelec'i awrhnel—as preserved in the Mayr 
Maátoc', the Great Ritual Book of the Armenian Church, the critical edition 
of which was published in 2012 by Georg Ter-Vardanean. The detailed, albeit 
short, description of the procedure of this rite offers valuable information 
about the attitudes towards images in mediaeval Armenia and a fresh per- 
spective on image worship and iconoclasm amongst the Armenians. The text 
of the rite suggests that the interiors of early mediaeval Armenian churches 
were commonly decorated with consecrated paintings, concurring with the 
evidence provided by other sources to which Maranci refers during her ana- 
lysis. 

Maranci's contribution introduces an important methodological approach 
for studying mediaeval Armenian art and architecture which involves treating 
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the Mastoc' as “a vast library of interpretive tools for understanding imagery 
and monuments”. 

A unique and intriguing artefact is discussed by Gohar Grigoryan Savary 
in her paper “A Jacobean Shell for Sahuk, ‘Servant of God’”. The object under 
scrutiny—a scallop shell containing a commemorative coin—is related to the 
tradition of pilgrimage to the famous sanctuary of Santiago de Compostela in 
Galicia. While a link between Armenia and the Galician site dedicated to Saint 
James may seem surprising, the author shows that there is evidence for the 
presence of Armenian pilgrims to Santiago de Compostela at least from the 
12th century—and possibly even earlier. After all, as Grigoryan Savary remarks, 
“[f]or the Armenians, as for many other pilgrims, Santiago de Compostela was 
animportant place connected with the Apostle James, right afterthe Armenian 
cathedral of Saint James in Jerusalem”. The otherwise unknown Sahuk, who is 
mentioned in the inscription found on the commemorative coin, was there- 
fore connected with pilgrimage to Saint James’s sanctuary on the Atlantic 
Ocean: there is, however, no certainty whether he indeed went on pilgrimage 
or acquired the shell in some other way. It is also unclear how Sahuk man- 
aged to have a special coin minted just for him, with a unique symbolism and a 
personal inscription. The various possibilities are carefully described and eval- 
uated in the paper, demonstrating how art history, archaeology, and religious 
studies can cooperate in advancing historical research. 


2 History 


The contributions in this section discuss Armenia’s role in the political and reli- 
gious history of Anatolia, the Caucasus, and Northern Mesopotamia from late 
Antiquity to the late Middle Ages. The papers expand on Armenia’s entangle- 
ment in the political, socio-economic, and religious processes that took place 
in the wider region. 

In his contribution, Phil Booth examines the policies of shah Khusrau 11 
towards Christian communities in Roman Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Egypt 
in the period between 603 to 628. The area had a dominant Chalcedonian 
church presence and the far smaller and largely ruralised Severan church, but 
persecutions against the dyophysites resulted in their miaphysite opponents 
taking control over many religious centres in the area. However, Booth chal- 
lenges the widespread modern claim that the period of Persian rule was “an era 
of triumph for Miaphysite orthodoxy” and provides amore nuanced evaluation 
of the interaction of different religious fractions. The discussion of a variety of 
primary sources, which mainly recount the circumstances of the union of Dvin 
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in ca. 616 and the union of Alexandria in 617, evinces considerable tensions 
between Roman and Persian miaphysites as well as great divisions within the 
rival factions. 

The contribution by Tara Andrews and Anahit Safaryan, entitled “The Funer- 
ary Oration of Barset Vardapet” offers the first critical edition—with an English 
translation—of the oration delivered by the little-known vardapet Barset on 
the death of Baldwin, lord of K'esun and Maraš (in Cilicia), upon his failed 
attempt to storm Edessa in 1146, two years after ‘Imad al-Din Zengi had con- 
quered the city from the crusaders. The text is of great interest for the details 
it offers on the relationship between the Frankish ruler and his Armenian 
confessor Barset: the paucity of information on these two characters is duly 
addressed, and the authors are methodical in pointing out what can be stated 
and what can only be inferred or speculated about Baldwin and Barsel. 

Being part of Matthew of Edessa’s famous Chronicle, the Armenian text of 
the oration has been published in both 19th-century editions of the Chronicle; 
additionally, it was published in 1869 as a separate work. None of these editions, 
however, can be considered critical. Andrews and Safaryan, as part of a lar- 
ger project, for the first time went through all the necessary steps of recension 
and collation which are necessary to produce a stemma codicum, an essential 
procedure for producing the critical edition of a text. All these passages are doc- 
umented in the paper, which also offers insight into how digital tools can assist 
the work of philologists in Armenian studies and beyond. 

David Zakarian's paper deals with the representation of violence against 
women in T'ovma Mecop'ec'i's History of Tamerlane and his Descendants. The 
work covers the period between 1386 and the 1440s and is one of the most 
important sources for the study of the Timurid invasions of the Caucasus and 
adjacent territories and their aftermath. 

Zakarian examines the passages which contain accounts of violent treat- 
ment of women and identifies the recurring patterns of representation and 
interpretation of these acts of violence. In particular, he points out that 
Mecop'ec'i strongly relies on the vivid imagery of apocalyptic writings in order 
to provide his audiences with role models for emulation and to moralise about 
the sinfulness of their lifestyles. In this respect, the story of the martyrdom of 
an unknown woman and her son is the most revealing. As the only substantial 
text composed by a Christian cleric who was a contemporary of the events, it 
contains many eyewitness accounts that reveal, inter alia, the plight of women 
during this volatile period of Armenian history. 
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It goes without saying that papers devoted to Armenian linguistics and philo- 
logy consider the use of and changes in the Armenian language over time, as 
well as the documents in which these varieties of Armenian were written down 
and their individual history. Yet, all papers here assembled are also united by 
their use or discussion of aspects of translation—be that from ancient Greek 
into Armenian, Armenian into English or Italian—and the difficulties that go 
hand in hand with translations. Similarly, the problem of time-depth unites 
many of these contributions, in that the often uncertain times of composition, 
manuscript attestation and modern reception bring with themselves issues 
that require discussion, quite aside from problems concerning manuscript tra- 
dition and the cultural differences between the periods mentioned. As in the 
previous section, the linguistic and philological contributions, too, are ordered 
chronologically. 

Beginning in late antiquity and returning to one of the best-known and 
most-discussed texts of the so-called Hellenising School (Yunaban dproc‘), 
Charles de Lamberterie provides new insights on the translation and adapta- 
tion techniques employed in the Armenian version of the Töchne grammatiké, 
the Art of Grammar, attributed to the Alexandrian scholar Dionysios Thrax ( fl. 
2nd century BCE). After reminding the reader of the most common traits of the 
very divergent Hellenising translations—morpheme-by-morpheme calques of 
Greek words and variety of expression—de Lamberterie focuses on those occa- 
sions where the translator of the Téchne chose to depart significantly from the 
original, e.g. in choosing different examples taken not from ancient Greece, but 
rather from the New Testament (Paul is mentioned instead of Socrates), or by 
providing linguistic material from the Armenian, not the Greek language (the 
Armenian patronymic suffix -twt is used instead of the Greek original -iöng). It 
is these and many other differences between the Armenian and Greek versions 
that clearly illustrate the unusual nature of the text at hand and its unclear 
audience, being neither a grammar of Greek translated into Armenian, nor a 
grammar of Armenian based on Greek precepts. 

Federico Alpi, in turn, discusses one of the lifelong interests of the laureate: 
the ceuvre of Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni (c. 990-1058), a prolific Armenian 
intellectual and influential political figure of the time. This paper examines 
the prominence of Clement of Alexandria’s Protrepticus in Magistros’s Let- 
ters, revealing interesting and hitherto unexplored parallels and tendencies. By 
drawing on Gohar Muradyan’s recent study, Alpi discusses in detail how Magis- 
tros integrates in his writing references of varying length from Clement's work, 
categorising them as “long quotations (with occasional abridgements), short 
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quotations, and allusions (or hints)”. The allusions and direct quotes’ main pur- 
pose is “the embellishment of the letterin accordance with the stylistic rules of 
Byzantine—and late-antique—epistolography”: they are clever and entertain- 
ing, displaying Magistros’s erudition and shrewdness. While providing some 
insightful answers, this paper also poses a number of other questions which 
is indicative of the wealth of the legacy left by Magistros. 

Remaining in the Greek sphere of influence on Armenian, Irene Tinti’s paper 
relates the preliminary results of one of the multiple lines of research she is 
pursuing with regard to the comparatively little-studied Armenian Platonic 
dossier. 

Five Platonic or pseudo-Platonic dialogues survive in ancient Armenian 
translations (Timaeus, Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, Laws, and Minos). At 
the present state of knowledge, the versions, written in heavily Hellenising 
Armenian, are attested in their entirety only in one extant manuscript of uncer- 
tain date (17th century?), which is kept in the library of the Mekhitarist mon- 
astery of St Lazarus, Venice ([V] 123) and has provided the basis for the (prob- 
lematic) 19th-century editions. Ever since their rediscovery in 1835, the date and 
authorship of these texts have been the object of considerable debate, with 
proposed dates ranging from the 5th to the nth century CE. Up until now, the 
very limited and late textual tradition has not helped in delimiting the original 
timeframe for the translated dialogues. 

Tinti describes and analyses the traces of textual circulation and indirect 
tradition that she has so far been able to identify for one of the dialogues, the 
Timaeus, including some that were previously unknown and are discussed here 
for the first time. These new data chiefly prove that the Armenian Timaeus did 
not exist in a void; on the contrary, it seems to have had a certain amount of tex- 
tual circulation in different areas of the Armenian-speaking world. Secondly, 
the minor witnesses provide reassuring indications as to the reliability of the 
Venetian manuscript, which, despite being quite recent, seems to preserve in 
many cases a more conservative state of the text. Lastly, Tinti shows that this 
type of analysis can provide meaningful clues towards solving the complex 
puzzle of the Platonic versions’ date and attribution. 

In her contribution, Anna Sirinian sheds light on some details of an Arme- 
nian manuscript (LOW 16586=ms. Arm. 14) of the Wellcome Library, London. 
Thanks to the digitisation of the document, which made it accessible to the 
scholarly community at large, Sirinian has been able to examine the colophon 
and to update—and correct—the information available until now with regard 
to the copyist and the context of the manuscript. A transcription of the colo- 
phon and an Italian translation are included in her paper. In addition, Sirinian 
reveals that ms. Arm. 14 also contains a handwritten note by vardapet Lewond 
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Pirlalemean (1829-1891), a pioneer in the study of Armenian colophons. Almost 
two centuries have passed since the birth of the illustrious vardapet Pirtale- 
mean, but the study of Armenian colophons, as Sirinian demonstrates with her 
work and with this paper, remains a fruitful field of research. 

Moving forward in time, Robin Meyer engages with the 18th-century Geor- 
gian-Armenian poet and bard Sayat'-Nova, well known amongst scholars of 
Armenian language and literature as the author of numerous poems composed 
in the Tiflis dialect of Armenian. His life and ceuvre, marked by the complexit- 
ies of the multilingual Caucasus and its environment, were treated extensively 
by Charles Dowsett, the first Chair of Armenian Studies at Oxford; an English 
translation of all of his poetry remains a desideratum, however. 

In this paper, Meyer offers a first step in this direction, providing two differ- 
ent translations of one of the bard’s most celebrated songs, whilst maintaining 
as closely as possible the original form and imagery of the Armenian version by 
means of a resistant translation: syllable count and rhyme are maintained, non- 
Armenian words borrowed from neighbouring languages are rendered either 
as non-English words or are defamiliarised by typographical means in order to 
achieve an effect similar to that created in the original. 

Next to the translations themselves, Meyer introduces the poet, his work, 
and the Tiflis dialect of Armenian and discusses, from a theoretical and prac- 
tical point of view, the challenges of translation in general and of multilingual 
poetry in particular. 


4 Literature 


The section on literature takes the reader from the beginnings of Armenian 
written culture, with the earliest authors addressed, albeit tangentially, in 
Alessandro Orengo's paper, to the reception of Siamant'o's poem in 21st-century 
cinema and music discussed by Valentina Calzolari. 

Careful and often innovative assessments of the historical context and/or 
pertinent biographical data form the basis for in-depth analyses of the literary 
texts which are the main focus of each contribution. Thus, all the articles deal, 
in different ways, with the interactions (whether positive or hostile), influences, 
and cross-fertilisations between Armenian and neighbouring cultures, and/or 
with often-fraught interreligious relations, continuing one of the main themes 
of the present collection. 

Both secular and religious literature, prose as well as metre are represented, 
but poetry—and the contexts of poetic performance—features prominently 
in this section, as elsewhere in the volume, in keeping with the laureate’s own 
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scholarly and personal interests. The issues involved in translating Armenian 
texts into modern languages, discussed from a metalinguistic perspective in 
the philological and linguistic section, also resurface directly, if not always 
explicitly, in the offerings of some of the authors. The contributions have been 
broadly organised in chronological order, although the wide scope of some of 
the articles makes a certain degree of overlapping inevitable. Two of the papers 
are in Italian, to honour the honorand's love for the language. 

Alessandro Orengo's article is devoted to the autobiographical genre, which 
seems to have developed later and to a lesser extent in the Armenian tradi- 
tion than in the Graeco-Latin and/or Christian worlds. Although a few 5th- 
century authors give some autobiographical information in their works, mostly 
while referring to their literary patrons and/or with the intent of presenting 
themselves as direct witnesses of the events they are relating, the first true 
Armenian autobiography dates to the 7th century and is ascribed to Anania 
Sirakac'i. The text survives in two versions and might have been originally con- 
ceived as an introduction to Anania’s K‘nnikon. In it, the author details the 
obstacles he faced in order to improve his education as well as the opposition 
he encountered from his peers. 

After Anania, biographical information can be found in colophons, letters, 
travelogues, and literary writings, but the next truly autobiographical text that 
Orengo brings to the reader's attention was authored by Oskan vardapet Ere- 
wanci in the 17th century. Written in the third person, it constitutes the 57th 
chapter in the History by Arak'el Davrizec'i, which was published in Oskan's 
own printing house in Amsterdam. Interestingly, Oskan’s autobiography shows 
a similar structure to Anania’s and focuses on the author’s efforts to acquire a 
good education and, once again, the hostility he encountered. 

Orengo argues that these similarities do not necessarily suggest that Oskan 
knew and was consciously imitating Anania, but rather that autobiographical 
texts might have been associated in Armenia with the authors’ desire to give 
their own version of controversial events, underlining their own successes, as 
well as criticising their adversaries. This preliminary hypothesis will be put to 
the test in future research. 

Sergio La Porta’s contribution focuses on a 14th-century dispute poem be- 
tween personified wine and an unnamed philosopher, authored by Terter Ere- 
wanc'i, a scribe whose biographical details and activities are analysed and con- 
textualised. La Porta offers a critical analysis of the composition, placing it 
within the historical, cultural, and religious context of the Crimea, where Terter 
ended up living and where he wrote the miscellaneous manuscript (M 8029) 
containing the poem. He then provides a diplomatic edition based on the 
author’s own manuscript, with new and better readings as opposed to the pre- 
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viously available one, which was based on a 16th-century manuscript. Finally, 
he offers a rhymed English translation, meant to reproduce the sense and the 
rhyming scheme of the Armenian original rather than providing a literal trans- 
lation thereof. 

Alex MacFarlane's piece draws on their ongoing research on the Armenian 
translation of the Greek Alexander Romance and tracks the slippage between 
this tale and that of the History of the City of Bronze, which has antecedents 
in Arabic literature. It does so by focusing on short monorhymed poems called 
kafas. 

Kafas that repeat or introduce new details have been added to the text of 
the Armenian Alexander Romance itself from the late 13th or early 14th cen- 
tury onwards. Some of these expand on the episode of Alexander’s visit to the 
palace of queen Kandake of Meroé. MacFarlane traces the process of rewriting 
that, from the 14th to the 17th century, transformed the palace of Kandake into 
the City of Bronze. The paper then turns to a manuscript of the History of the 
City of Bronze with kafas about Alexander added at the bottom of select pages 
to accentuate the tale’s lesson about the inevitability of death. The Armenian 
text of the relevant poems is accompanied by an annotated English translation. 

The article contributes significantly to our understanding of the different 
layers making up the Armenian translation of the Alexander Romance; further- 
more, it offers insights into the role of Armenian scribes who saw connections 
between the remote landscapes and moral themes present in both tales and 
thus re-elaborated and expanded upon the materials they copied. 

The still understudied bardic tradition of mediaeval Armenia is discussed by 
S. Peter Cowe in light of the career of Yohannes Xlat'ec'i, an Armenian bard act- 
ive at the court of the Kurdish emir of Xlat' (Ahlat) in the mid-15th century. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the role of improvisation in performance practice, 
as well as the inclusivity of local tastes, open to different musical aesthetics. 
Such tolerance, however, was not reflected to the same extent in the religious 
sphere. Yohannes crossed both religious and ethnic boundaries by becoming a 
famous bard in the Armenian and Kurdish communities. He converted to Islam 
but soon regretted his decision and reaffirmed his Christian identity, for which 
he was martyred. Interestingly, a Kurdish woman entertainer played a role in 
the events that ultimately led to his death. 

The account of his martyrdom has survived in the original as well as in a 
redacted version. Alongside an English translation of the main texts, Cowe 
provides an in-depth literary, historical, and theological analysis thereof, and 
showsthatthe narrative of Yohannes's martyrdom contains several divergences 
from the genre of martyrology and offers unique insights into the intercom- 
munal relations of the time. 
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Despite the fact that both were composed by clerics, the original, plainer 
and more factual version reflects the mores and values of the community’s lay 
population, while the redaction emphasises the protagonist's spiritual com- 
mitment and readiness to engage in religious polemics and reflects a monastic 
context and audience. Thus, the accounts of Yohannés's martyrdom give us a 
tantalising glimpse into intracommunal relations as well. 

The final article in this section takes the reader to a significantly later mo- 
ment in Armenian history, namely the early 2oth century. Valentina Calzolari 
offers an annotated Italian translation of and commentary upon “The Dance”, 
a poem by Western Armenian author Siamant'o (Adom Yarjanean [Atom Ear- 
Canean]), who perished during the Genocide of 1915. This is the first Italian 
version to be based on the Armenian original and appears here for the first 
time. 

The translation and comment are preceded by a presentation of the poet 
and the context in which he was active. The text belongs to a collection called 
Bloody News from My Friend, inspired by the letters sent by Dr Diran Balak‘ean 
(Tiran Palak‘ean) to his family shortly after the Adana massacres in 1909, which 
Siamant'o was able to read. The titular dance refers to a particularly gruesome 
episode: a German nurse witnesses and describes the terrible fate of a group of 
twenty young Armenian brides, forced to dance to the sound of drums by their 
tormentors while burning alive. 

Calzolari’s historical and literary analysis puts the poem in the wider context 
of the fate of the Armenians in the Ottoman Empire, addressing once again 
the gendered dimension of violence that had been previously discussed by 
Zakarian in connection with much earlier events. Furthermore, it focuses on 
the role of the witness and the inherent difficulties associated with testifying 
and giving literary and aesthetic expression to a catastrophe of this magnitude. 
The final section deals with the reception of the poem in 21st-century cinema 
and music, and addresses the (im)possibility of translating these events into 
images within an aesthetic work. While each strophe is translated and analysed 
separately in the body of the article, the Appendix includes the Armenian text 
of the poem followed by the complete translation, for ease of consultation. 


5 Religious Studies 


It is hard to overstate the importance of religion in Armenian Studies. The bond 
between Armenians and Christianity, still so strong today, is ancient, almost 
obvious, and surely well-established. Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten 
that, since hundreds of years before the baptism of King Trdat in the 4th cen- 
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tury and down to present day, pre-Christian or non-Christian religions played 
a key role in Armenian history, as the work of Adontz, Toumanoff, and Russell 
(to name just a few) illustrates. 

On both sides of the watershed marked by the conversion to Christianity, one 
constant feature in the relationship of Armenia to religion(s) may be observed: 
the tendency to take into serious consideration the religious thought of oth- 
ers, and meditate upon it, while developing her own. The fact that religion 
in Armenia—more specifically in Christian Armenia, which is incomparably 
better documented—developed more through knowledge than through con- 
flict is perhaps one of the correlates of this tendency. Only rarely supported 
by a strong secular arm, Armenian religious thinkers learned to defend the 
uniqueness of their faith with the only weapons they could wield: philosophy, 
theology, and preaching, among others. Thus, they refined these weapons not 
only by developing their own religious thought, but also by paying due atten- 
tion to the surrounding religious landscape. This knowledge was vital in order 
to define and negotiate continuously what lay within as well as what was situ- 
ated beyond the boundaries of faith. 

As a result, any scholar of religion will find this section interesting not only 
in its own right, for the particular developments of thought just described, but 
also for what these developments in religious thought have to say about other 
traditions, past and present. This is evident in the fact that while the contri- 
butions in this section cover the period of Christian Armenia, they all show 
abundant and deep connections with its historical, cultural, and religious con- 
text. 

In his paper entitled “Ephrem and Persian Martyrs in the Armenian Synax- 
arion’, Sebastian Brock explores the presence of Syriac saints in the Armenian 
calendar of commemorations, chief amongst whom is St Ephrem, many of 
whose works were translated into Armenian at an early stage of Armenian lit- 
erary production. The entry for Ephrem, based on the Armenian translation of 
the Syriac Life of Ephrem, includes a number of anachronisms and inaccuracies, 
for instance Ephrem’s status as a monk rather than a deacon or his supposed 
contact with the Cappadocian and Desert Fathers; these traits betray the age 
and audience of the translation. In addition to a detailed comparison of the Syr- 
iac versions of this life, Brock also outlines which episodes are not found in the 
Armenian translation, and why. In the ensuing discussion of the Persian mar- 
tyrs commemorated in the Armenian synaxarion, it becomes evident that the 
latter is remarkable for its inclusivity, uniting elements of Eastern and Western 
Christianity through the veneration not only of local saints, but of those from 
other regions of the world too, including for instance Sts Benedict and Thomas 
of Canterbury. 
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Turning to another, quintessentially Armenian Saint, Nazenie Garibian ex- 
plores the eschatological dimension of the Vision of Saint Gregory as preserved 
in Agat'angetos’s History of the Armenians. Garibian's detailed analysis of the 
text with references to all available recensions reveals specific Armenian real- 
ities and aspirations of the Armenian ecclesiastical authorities dating back to 
the beginning of the 5th century when the text of the Vision was committed 
to writing. These realities reflected general ideological tendencies of the Chris- 
tian world related to the Second Coming of Christ, the expectation of which 
had intensified at the end of the 4th century. 

The Vision aimed at presenting the Armenians as God's new chosen people, 
for whom ValarSapat, the spiritual centre and patriarchal see of the Armenian 
Church, was to become the New Jerusalem. It was the place where the holy 
Hïip'simé and her companions shed their blood and where St Gregory received 
the vision in which he saw the descent of the celestial army guided by the 
luminous figure of the Only-Begotten. Thus, Valaráapat transforms into a holy 
city where the Parousia of Christ was expected. 

The contextual study of figurative and written documents from Armenian 
history has emerged in the last years as a promising avenue of research. Michael 
E. Stone and Edda Vardanyan show the potential of that type of endeavour with 
their investigation on “Jacob and the Man at the Ford of Jabbok”. As the title 
goes, the paper focuses on the representation of Jacob in the famous church of 
the Holy Cross of Att'amar, which is discussed in its art-historical and biblical 
context. The analysis of the elements of the frieze, conducted with attention 
also to linguistic and Christological approaches, allows the authors to note the 
presence and meaning of non-biblical elements in Jacob’s depiction. These 
elements, as Stone and Vardanyan note, “are to be understood against the back- 
ground of Near Eastern culture from antique times and down to the present”. 
In addition to that, the importance of paying attention also to apocryphal texts 
when discussing figurative material (and vice-versa) is highlighted. 

Combining her scholarly pursuits with her literary talent, Armenuhi Drost- 
Abgarjan’s paper “Acrostics in Armenian Ecclesiastical Poetry” provides a typo- 
logical overview of the use of this form of poetry in the Armenian hymnal, the 
Saraknoc‘. Next to historical developments, common formulae and topoi, and 
the relationship between Greek acrostics and their Byzantine Greek counter- 
parts, her contribution details how Armenian authors have overcome certain 
structural hurdles (e.g. the scarcity of words commencing with the letters r 
or w). All observations and explanations are richly illustrated with examples 
from the hymnal. The paper ends with an acrostic composed in honour of 
the laudandus on the basis of Nerses Snorhali's Instruction for studious young- 
sters. 
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6 Homage 


The final chapter of this volume is an homage to ageing and memory penned 
by James Russell and entitled “Gemara and Memory”. Russell paints a picture 
of how increasing age and one's ability to remember correlate, and how schol- 
ars in particular come to terms with the at times disquieting changes entwined 
with ageing. While the literary and religious nobility—Shakespeare, T.S. Elliot, 
Nabokov, Dante, St Augustine, Mani, and many others—are given a moment in 
the limelight, the focus of this essay lies clearly on age and memory in the Jew- 
ish tradition as enshrined in the Talmud. Its message is unequivocal: respect 
and honour scholars—Talmudic and otherwise—for even in old age and with 
their memory not quite what it used to be, they have forgotten more than many 
others have ever known. 


7 Further Thoughts 


The time depth and range of subjects collected in this volume stand as a monu- 
ment to the variety of students and colleagues the honorand has, over the 
years, influenced and indeed helped to become the scholars they are today. His 
generosity of time and spirit and his kind but consequent insistence on wide 
reading and careful analysis are emblematic of the kind of scholarship a subject 
like Armenian Studies requires and demands. Inter- and multidisciplinarity are 
basic requirements for a culture, language, and region that, for almost three 
millennia, has been at the hotly contested borders between other cultures and 
languages and has been influenced, changed, and enriched by them. 

And yet, while any linguist dealing with Armenian must know about its lit- 
erary and social background as well as the languages surrounding it, and every 
historian dealing with one period or another of this culture is acquainted, too, 
with the periods preceding and following it as well as its archaeological and lit- 
erary evidence, interdisciplinarity by itself is not enough. The maintenance of 
these Kleine Fächer, these subjects of whose existence the public at large and 
thus future students and researchers are less aware than of mathematics, psy- 
chology, or English literature, can only be guaranteed if they are given sufficient 
room to flourish on their own, independently from other larger disciplines and 
outside of the country most closely associated with them. This independence of 
subject allows scholars to develop a more holistic understanding of the area in 
which they work and, in creating wider interest in a greater number of research 
centres, ensures the survival of non-endemic perspectives on the field in ques- 
tion. 
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As a tribute to Professor Theo Maarten van Lint, and in keeping with long- 
standing tradition, this 360° view of the contributions composed in his honour 
ends with a colophon, traditionally a short note of the author(s) and scribe(s) 
of a manuscript giving some information about them and the time and location 
of the manuscript's production. 
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PART 1 


Art History 


1 


The Iconography of the Visions of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel 


Thomas Mathews 


1 Introduction 


The texts of the Old Testament prophets who forecast Christ's coming consti- 
tute a special challenge in Christian iconography. While the historian's account 
is subsequent to the event he describes, the prophet's Visions construct narrat- 
ives of events yet to take place. Visions therefore constitute a special category 
of iconography and the eternal validity of Scripture lifted the Vision out of 
its historical framework. Thus Isaiah, writing between 742 and 687BCE, was 
thought to have foreseen the birth of Christ from a virgin (Isa 7:14): “The Lord 
Himself will give you a sign. Behold a young woman shall conceive and bear 
a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” The Hebrew can be read as simply 
“young woman’, but Matthew applies Isaiah’s prophecy to Mary's miraculous 
virginal conception by the Holy Spirit, before she came together with Joseph 
(Matt 118 ff.). Matt 1:23 rephrases Isaiah’s text to read: “Behold, a virgin shall 
conceive and bear a son, and his name shall be called Emmanuel”, Christian 
art could therefore illustrate the Nativity either as a series of episodes of the 
Gospel narratives, or as a single image of the Mother and Child. 

Ezekiel, composing his book in response to the Persian destruction of Jerus- 
alem in 587 BCE, pinned the Israelites’ hope of restoration on his future Visions 
of the Lord Enthroned (Ezek1:1-28) and the rebuilding of the Temple (Ezek 40- 
48). For the purposes of iconography several details from Ezekiel are import- 
ant: 


From the midst of fire came the likeness of four living creatures. (1:5-6) 
Under their wings on their four sides they had human hands. (1:8) 
... each (creature) had the face of a man in front, the face of a lion on the 


right side ... the face of an ox on the left side, and the face of an eagle at 
the back. (1:10) 
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... each creature had two wings, which touched the wing of another, while 
two covered their bodies. (1:11) 


... [saw a wheel upon the earth beside the living creatures, one for each of 
the four of them, ... like the gleaming of a chrysolite. (115-16) 


The four wheels had rims and spokes; and their rims were full of eyes round 
about. (1:18) 


And above the firmament over their heads there was the likeness of a 
throne, in appearance like sapphire; and seated above the likeness of a 
throne was the likeness as it were of a human form. (1:26) 


Like the appearance of the bow that is in the cloud on the day of rain, so was 
the appearance of the brightness round about. Such was the appearance of 
the likeness of the glory of the Lord. And when I saw it, I fell upon my face, 
and I heard the voice of one speaking. (1:28) 


These powerful images of the Cherubim, the Living Creatures, and the wheels 
are repeated in Ezekiel Chapter 10.! 

The early iconography of Ezekiel’s Visions focuses on various aspects worthy 
of note, especially angels. Ezekiel's “four living creatures" are interpreted as 
angels and angels are a major part of the rich iconography of his Visions. As for 
Isaiah, though he does not mention the Archangel Gabriel, Luke narrates how 
the divine message was communicated through him (Luke 1:26). The icono- 
graphy of angels, be their rank designated ornot, is fundamental to the develop- 
ment of Christian imagery and it became especially popular in the decoration 
of church apses and domes, manuscripts, and icons. 

Since the earliest monuments, angels are represented in a humanising man- 
ner abandoning their fierce Biblical identity as ox, lion, and eagle mentioned 
in Ezekiel. They appear with beguiling human visages to make contact with the 
faithful and they have human hands to hold the rainbow en-framing the Lord. 
Their enormous size is also part of their message; they become cosmic figures 
embracing the whole of Creation, as they embrace the great nave vessel of the 
church. Angels are part of a complex programme of dome decoration, which 
must be studied as a totality. In no single monument has this programme sur- 
vived intact, but the fragments belong to works of the highest quality, some 


1 The New Oxford Annotated Bible with the Apocrypha (Metzger—May 1977). 
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of which have already inspired extensive commentary. The tendency, however, 
has been to discuss the monuments separately which misses the cumulative 
force of their complementary information. The creation of a complex church 
iconography was a new attempt to understand man's relationship to the dispos- 
ition of the powers of the cosmos. The liturgy is like a grand ballet tracing the 
structures of the new spiritual universe. The challenge is to describe in words 
what the monuments demonstrate in colour. From being the throne-bearers of 
Yahweh, angels became the guardians of the Eucharist. 


2 Early Churches 


The earliest extended dome programme to survive, the Rotunda of Thessaloni- 
ki, documents the development of this new celestial iconography in a very 
exciting way (Figure 11).? Here, the four-faced Angel of the prophetic Visions 
of Ezekiel posed an especially acute problem for the illustrator as it did for the 
exegete. Accepting the Theodosian dating of Kiilerich and Torp in the 390s, 
the mosaicists seem to have bypassed Ezekiel’s account of the wild and savage 
faces of the Creatures, opting instead to show their appealing forward-facing 
human faces. In the nearly contemporary apse mosaic of Sta Pudenziana in 
Rome (400-410), the angelic Four Creatures assume the fearful bestial identit- 
ies assigned them in Ezekiel—winged man, lion, ox, and eagle—in figures on 
an even larger scale than that of Christ enthroned below them. Christ, defying 
art historians’ attempts to find antecedents in representations of the Roman 
emperor, sits in the learned company of his twelve Apostles whose leaders, 
Peter and Paul, make gestures of speaking with him. In the strict etiquette of 
the court, no one else was permitted to sit in the presence of the emperor. The 
antecedents for the Sta Pudenziana mosaic are rather to be found in represent- 
ations of Socrates and other men of learning discussing philosophy with their 
followers.? 

The dependence of the Thessaloniki mosaic on the Ezekiel prophecy is fur- 
ther emphasised by the human hands of the Four Living Creatures, as Ezekiel 
says that “under their wings on their four sides they had human hands” (Ezek 
1:8). These human hands are especially important here for on their very fin- 


2 Kiilerich—Torp 2017, 46-51. The preliminary sketch is painted in black directly on the brick- 
work. Christ's raised right hand is still visible in the mosaic, as well as part of the nimbus and 
the top of his long cross-staff. 

3 Mathews 1993, 109-111. 
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FIGURE 1.1 Mosaic of the medallion of Christ supported by four angels, Rotunda of Thes- 
saloniki, 390s Killerich— Torp 2017, Figure 38 (page 47) 
COPYRIGHT: HELLENIC MINISTRY OF CULTURE AND SPORTS—ARCHAEOLO- 
GICAL RECEIPTS FUND 


gertips the four angels gingerly support a unique 360? rainbow that encircles 
the representation of Christ with his right arm raised. In nature one never 
sees more than a fragment of a rainbow. The full circular mosaic rainbow that 
embraces the whole congregation below must be credited to the artists' ima- 
gination and it illustrates Ezekiel’s “glory of the Lord” (Ezek 1:28). The charming 
human faces of the angels regard us with understanding and concern as they 
support the great golden wheel of the Lord. In Thessaloniki, the rainbow con- 
tains a garland of rich fruit, within which is an inner ring featuring 28 smaller 
gold wheels with black rims and spokes of gold. Though Kiilerich and Torp see 
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this motif as a “circle of silver stars,’ they are more likely golden, or “chryso- 
lite” wheels with “rims and spokes,” as in Ezekiel’s description. “The Glory of 
the Lord” was represented in Byzantine art by the rainbow in a symbolism that 
God Himself had announced to Noah after the great flood when he set the rain- 
bow as a sign of his covenant with mankind and with all the creatures of the 
earth signifying that he would never again permit a universal flood (Gen 9:9- 
17). 

According to Ezekiel, the Lord Enthroned should be in the centre of the 
Visions but, once again, the artists showed their independence. Although the 
mosaic tesserae of the Lord are mostly missing, the drawing of the figure has 
fortunately been recovered and it shows the Lord not enthroned but standing 
with a commanding raised right hand. Kiilerich has significantly identified this 
as the pose of the statue of Constantine as Sun-god Helios which the emperor 
himself had placed atop a porphyry column in the centre of his circular forum 
in Constantinople in 330 CE.? The column was still in place when Theodosius 
evoked the image of Christ in the Rotunda mosaic.® 

In 2014 a symposium of the Courtauld Institute of Art was held in Athens to 
examine the extraordinary coincidence of pagan, Jewish, and Christian spec- 
ulation and piety that came together in the Late Antique mosaics of Thes- 
saloniki.” One of the issues under consideration was the pious practice of 
“seeing God” referred to in philosophical, mystical, and iconographical expres- 
sions.8 The philosopher Alexander of Aphrodisias in the 2nd century CE spec- 
ulated that the activity of perception involved an assimilation of the viewer 
to the person or object being viewed.? The mosaic of the little chapel of Hosios 
David/Moni Latomou, Thessaloniki (425-450) presents Christ seated on a rain- 
bow within a brilliant mandorla of white and silver light, surrounded by the 
four Living Creatures of the Ezekiel Visions: man, lion, ox, and eagle (Ezek 
1:10).!° Christ unfurls a scroll bearing the text of Isaiah 25:9-10a which begins 
with “Behold our God” (Figure 1.2). What it meant to “behold God” was a sub- 
ject of intense speculation by rabbis as well as by Christian commentators. 
The mosaic was discussed in the Athens symposium by Laura Nasrallah! who 


4 Kiilerich—Torp 2017, 50. 
5 Kiilerich—Torp 2017, 50 and fig. 46. 

6 On Constantine’s column, see also Mathews 2009-2010, 5-16. 
7 Eastmond—Hatzaki 2017. 

8 Nasrallah 2017, 77-79. 

9 Magness 2005, 1-52. 

10 Mathews 1993, 118-121. 

11 Nasrallah 2017, 76-89. 
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FIGURE 1.2 Mosaic of Christ in the Vision of Ezekiel, apse of Hosios David/Moni Latomou, Thessaloniki, 
425-450. Eastmond—Hatzaki 2017, Figure 35 (page 79) 
COPYRIGHT: HELLENIC MINISTRY OF CULTURE AND SPORTS—ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
RECEIPTS FUND 


appealed to Alexandrian optics, which consider the effect of the object on 
the viewer, implying that gazing upon God would be expected to divinise the 
devout viewer. It is significant that both Byzantines and Catholics attached 
special importance to the viewing of Christ in the Sacrament. One should com- 
pare the Roman liturgy’s “elevation of the Eucharist,’ following the prayer of 
the consecration, to the Byzantine rite’s Great Entrance procession where the 
deacons carried the Eucharist on their heads around the church. Viewing the 
consecrated Bread and Wine conveyed a special blessing on the viewer.!? The 
viewer's experience of the mosaic of Hosios David, even though the space was 
much more intimate than the grand programmes and enormous domes of the 
Rotunda of Thessaloniki or, later, of St Sophia in Constantinople, had a sim- 
ilar effect. These can all be considered as examples of what Nasrallah refers 
to as “the practice of seeing God,’ a practice of prayer or meditation in which 
the devout confronted mental images of God, while at the same time insisting 
on God's absolute transcendence. Origen and John Chrysostom, she remarks, 


12  Ontheactions accompanying the Consecration and related passages in Grigor Anec'i, see 
Jungmann 1951, vol. I, 202-218. 
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insisted that Ezekiel did not claim to have seen God but only a “likeness” of 
God, as is of course written in Ezekiel 1:28. 

In the Hosios David, Christ's scroll bears a modified quote from Isaiah: 
“Behold our God, upon whom we hope and rejoice greatly in our salvation, that 
he may give rest to this house.” It is important to notice this difference: in the 
prophetic text the word is oros (mountain), whereas here it is given as oikos 
(house), referring pointedly to the chapel itself in which the mosaic is found. 
The unnamed woman who donated the chapel wanted to refer to Isaiah, who 
was most frequently cited for his prediction of the miraculous birth of Christ 
from a virgin (Isa 7:14) but also wanted to refer to the “house”, that is the chapel 
itself. The river below the Vision is the Chebar, mentioned in Ezekiel 1:1, 3. The 
two figures of prophets flanking Christ are handled very differently. The one 
on the left is rendered as an older, wilder man, with long grey beard and long 
unkempt hair, standing bent in a reverential posture and making a listening 
gesture with his large hands. The figure on the right is an elegant younger man, 
seated on a stool and holding a codex, his thoughtful gesture of hand to chin 
accentuating his trim beard and short haircut that recall Roman portraits. It 
would be reasonable to assume that the two contrasting prophets are on the 
left Ezekiel and on the right Isaiah whose text Christ holds for the viewer to 
read, or even StJohn, as the Four Living Creatures re-appear in Revelation 4:6-8 
and both Ezekiel and Revelation 4 clearly discuss the Enthroned or seated God, 
the Apocalypse borrowing the language and imagery of Ezekiel. The figure is, 
however, Habbakuk holding a book with the words of Ezekiel’s third chapter.!? 


3 The Development of the Peacock Motif 


The 6th century is pivotal for Byzantine iconography: it is the time when the 
peacock motif multiplies. Life-like blue and gold peacocks and delicate pea- 
cock tail feathers had already been employed in colourful profusion in the 
Rotunda of Thessaloniki, on the so-called Martyrs’ zone. While peacocks are 
not mentioned in Scripture, the imaginative Byzantine artists seized upon their 
gorgeous mating display to symbolise the miraculous fertility of the Virgin 
Mary. An early spectacular example is the church of St Polyeuktos in Con- 
stantinople, commissioned by the wealthy heiress of the Theodosian family, 
Anicia Juliana (520-527). The fourteen niches either side of the nave of this 
splendid church contained perhaps as many as twenty-eight life-size sculptures 


13 This exact iconography is also seen on the reverse side of a two-sided icon with the Virgin 
Kataphyge from Thessaloniki, dated 1371-1393. See Vassilaki 2004, 198-199. 
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of peacocks, theirtails outspread as in their mating dance. Encirclingthe niches 
are the proud hexameter verses of the founder’s dedication, around which in 
turn is found a heavily laden grapevine.!4 It is disappointing that the inscrip- 
tion is exclusively concerned with the generosity of the donor and gives no help 
with the iconography. But British archaeologist Martin Harrison, who excav- 
ated the ruins of the church, argued that the peacocks stood for the Cherubim 
of Solomon's Temple in Jerusalem and he demonstrated at the same time that 
the measurements of the church in long or royal cubits matched exactly those 
of Solomon's temple.!5 The Eucharistic associations of the vine were common- 
place in Early Christian literature and the location of the peacocks either side of 
the altar would support a Eucharistic interpretation.!6 The peacocks in Anicia 
Juliana’s church were guardians of the Eucharist. 

The peacock had been Juno’s bird, which Byzantine artists chose to emphas- 
ise the miraculous nature of Mary’s divine conception. It was a real stroke of 
genius that artists seized upon the peacock display, for before she and Joseph 
“came together she was found to be with child of the Holy Spirit” (Matt 1:18) thus 
realising Isaiah’s prophecy, “Behold a young woman shall conceive and bear a 
child” (Isa 7:14). This most extraordinary fertility image is used repeatedly in 
connection with the Annunciation. For example, in two 6th-century illustra- 
tions of the “Annunciation to Zachariah and to Mary” attached to the 10th- 
century manuscript M 2374, fol. 229 recto and verso (Figures 1.3 and 1.4), the 
annunciate angel Gabriel's wings are covered with peacock feathers full of bril- 
liant "eyes."" One might say this is incorrect ornithologically, since in his mat- 
ing dance the peacock makes this striking display of feathers in his tail, not 
his wings. However, when Christian art takes up this symbolism in the Angel 
of the Annunciation, the peacock’s tail feathers appear on the angel’s wings. 
The many “eyes” on the peacock’s tail can then be understood as signifying the 
all-seeing angelic wisdom. According to the Physiologus, just as the peacock 
cries when he sees his ugly feet, so man will cry out to God when he real- 
ises his ugly sins; perhaps his hoarse croaking is a call to repentance.'® Artists 
wanted to mark Mary’s miraculous conception of her divine offspring with the 
most remarkable fertility imagery they could find, and they assigned her the 
iconography of the peacock’s mating dance. Because of such associations the 
peacock bird is still commonly cultivated in monastery gardens. 


14 Harrison 1989, figs. 31 & 34. 

15 Harrison 1986, figs. 98 and 108. Idem, 1989, 137-142. 

16  Fortheir location see Mathews, 2016, figs. 6.17 and 6.18. 
17 Mathews 1995, 200-215, figs. 1 and 2. 

18 Sancti Epiphanii ad Physiologum, 1588, 47-49. 
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FIGURES 1.3-4 The angel Gabriel with wings of peacock feathers in the Annunciations to Zachariah and 
to Mary, Matenadaran 2374, fol. 229" and 229", 6th century 
COPYRIGHT: MATENADARAN MESROP MASHTOTS INSTITUTE OF ANCIENT 
MANUSCRIPTS 


A Eucharistic interpretation can also be suggested for the nine mosaic pea- 
cocks with tails outspread in Basilica A of Nikopolis in Greece (Figure 1.5).!9 
Basilica A stands within the fortification walls of the city and was dedicated 
to Saint Demetrios by two successive bishops named Doumetios, the earlier 
around 550 and his son Doumetios II in the last quarter of the 6th century, 
around 575. The peacock mosaics are located to the south of the narthex, in 
the diaconicon, or sacristy, where the faithful would have left their offerings of 
bread andwine to be prepared for transfer to the altar by deacons in the proces- 
sion of the Great Entrance of the liturgy. The mosaic shows an amphora-chalice 
from which issues a vigorous grapevine surrounded by the semicircle of nine 
standing peacocks with their tails outspread. The grapevine is used in Isaiah as 
a symbol of Israel, starting with Isa 5:1-2, “Let me sing for my beloved a love 


19  Kitzinger1951, 81-122; Zachos 2007, vol. 11, 35, fig. 17, drawing by Alexandros Philadelpheus 
made on visit to Nikopolis in 1916; Chrysostomou—Kefallonitou 2001, 34ff.; Zachos 2015, 
177-181. 
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FIGURE 1.5 Mosaic with grapevine issuing from an amphora-chalice surrounded by peacocks, 
Diaconikon, Basilica A of Doumetios, Nikopolis, 550-575 
COPYRIGHT: KONSTANTINOS L. ZACHOS (ZACHOS 2015, 181) 


song concerning his vineyard.” The Lord is the gardener, but in return for his 
tender care, his vine in Isaiah yields only sour wild grapes. In the New Testa- 
ment, however, the vine bears a clear Eucharistic message as we find in John 
15: 1-8, “I am the true vine, and my Father is the vinedresser,’ and the narrat- 
ive of the Last Supper refers to the fruit of the vine in Mark 14:22-25 and Luke 
22:17-20. In the Early Christian church, the Eucharist was celebrated daily and 
communion was received both as bread and wine. Since peacocks are not a 
biblical motif, the art historian must infer their meaning from the context. In 
nature, the peacock bird does not belong in cultivated vineyards but inhabits 
the tall grasses of wild marshlands and his extraordinary outspread tail is part 
of his mating behaviour. 

Continuing a liturgical practice since the 4th century “Apostolic Constitu- 
tions,” fans, or rhipidia, were used in the Divine Liturgy to accompany the Great 
Entrance. The earliest surviving fans, from the Kaper Koraon treasure, securely 
dated to 577 by silver stamps, show peacock feathers.2° The other term for 
such fans is hexapteryga, or “six-winged,’ alluding to the peacocks’ connection 


20 See “Rhipidion” in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (Kazhdan et al. 1991, vol. 3, 1791) 
and Evans 2004, 132-133. 
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with the Seraphim, according, as we will see, to the Vision of Isaiah. The Kaper 
Koraon rhipidia, enriched by the influence of Ezekiel’s Vision and the power- 
ful text of the Revelations (Rev 4:6-9), have four “many-eyed” wings, crossed at 
the top and bottom, with human, lion, ox, and eagle faces (symbols of the four 
Evangelists). Peacock feathers encircle the rhipidia and the wheels of Ezekiel's 
Visions are on either side. A very similar iconography is to be found in the 
Rabbula Gospel “Ascension,” from the monastery of St John of Zagba, Meso- 
potamia, dated 886. We find once again crossed wings, filled with eyes, with 
the human face and three Beast faces in the centre, with an open hand and 
four “fire-wheels,” as Weitzman denotes them, based on Ezekiel’s Vision.21 


4 Seraphim and Isaiah’s Vision 


In Scripture the celestial beings known as Seraphim are mentioned only once in 
the Old Testament, in the Vision of Isaiah (Isa 6:2), but the four Living Creatures 
of Revelation 4:6-8 seem intended as Seraphim, and they have six wings: the 
Prophet describes them as having three pairs of wings and standing above 
God's throne. John Chrysostom, in his commentary on Isaiah, describes Ser- 
aphim as incorporeal (asomatoi) powers of the heavenly demoi whose name in 
Hebrew means “burning mouths.”?? The usual epithet for Seraphim was hexa- 
pteryga, “having six wings,’ as we saw in the context of the rhipidia. By the gth 
century, under the inspiration of Revelation 4:8, artists depicted Seraphim as 
composite creatures similar to Cherubim, with four or six wings, a face in the 
centre, and faces of ox, lion, and eagle. The many-eyed wings are derived from 
those of the Cherubim (see below).25 

The peacock motif, prominent in Early Christian art, exists from classical 
antiquity to Christian times: paradisiac gardens, springtime renewal related 
to the regeneration of the bird's feathers, imperial in association with Juno. 
Peacocks were assigned more strictly Christian symbolism standing for eternal 
triumph in heaven and heavenly splendour. The "eyes" of peacock feathers were 
perceived as the many-eyed wings of Seraphim, Cherubim, and Archangels, as 
we saw in the Matenadaran miniatures of the “Annunciation.” Thus peacocks, 
in their angelic guise, were present in the earliest works of Christian art and in 
what are perhaps the two most important episodes of Christ's life, the Annun- 
ciation of his coming and the announcement of his death at the Last Supper. 


21 . Weitzmann 1977, pl. 36, 29 and 101. 
22 PG56,70. 
23 See “Seraphim” in Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (Kazhdan et al. 1991, vol. 3, 1870). 
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One of the most striking “peacock-eyed” instances of angel wings is to be 
found in the apse mosaic of the Panagia tis Angeloktisti in Kiti, Cyprus, a work 
most probably of the late 6th century, according to Megaw who finds parallels 
with St Catherine’s monastery in the Sinai and with San Vitale in Ravenna.?* In 
Kiti, the Virgin Mary holds in her left arm the Christ Child and is flanked by the 
archangels Michael and Gabriel, their wings constructed from the tail feathers 
of the peacock. Artists must have observed actual peacocks very carefully: for 
the upper third of the angels’ wings they employed the fish-scale pattern seen 
at the stem of the bird's tail, while on the lower two thirds of the angels’ wings 
we find the familiar full “open eye” tail feathers. 


5 Cherubim, Ezekiel, and the Cherubikon 


Cherubim in the Old Testament served as the throne-bearers of Yahweh.25 
Greek authors describe them as fiery, with four faces and many eyes (polyo- 
mata), praising God, defending the church, and assisting in the LastJudgement. 
Pseudo-Dionysos emphasised their spiritual qualities in their ability to receive 
the gift of light and to see and comprehend God.?6 According to Chrysostom, 
the name meant “full knowledge.”27 Images of two gold Cherubim were placed 
on the Ark of the Covenant (Exod 2518-22) and in the Temple of Solomon (1Kgs 
6:23-29), as Harrison also observed in the context of St Polyeuktos’ church. 
These Old Testament Cherubim were cited by John of Damascus among others 
in polemics against the Iconoclasts, made by human hands yet objects of cult, 
they justified the veneration of icons.?® 

At this moment the celebration of the Divine Liturgy in the Byzantine 
church was enriched by the insertion of the Cherubikon hymn in 573-574 by 
Justin 11 to mark the bringing up of the offering of Bread and Wine to the altar. 
The hymn significantly refers to the participants in the liturgy as representing 
(in the Greek it is literally “icon-ising”) the Cherubim. Though the actual text is 
short, the hymn is sung at a very slow tempo, in imitation of the singing of the 
Heavenly Hosts: 


24 The angels hold a sceptre and offer a globe with a cross at the apex. Megaw notes that 
these features are repeated in the mosaic at St Catherine’s Monastery in the Sinai and 
help corroborate the 6th century dating of the mosaic. He also notes that the precision 
and delicacy used to construct the faces in Kiti echoed in the technique used on the faces 
of San Vitale at Ravenna. See Megaw 1974, 57-88. 

25 See “Cherubim” in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium (Kazhdan et al. 1991, vol. 1, 414). 

26 RoremandLuibheid 1987, 50-51. 

27  PG 48, 724. 

28 Anderson 1980. 
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Let us who mystically represent the cherubim and sing the thrice-holy 
hymn to the life-giving Trinity—let us now lay aside every earthly 
care. 

So that we may welcome the King of all, who comes invisibly, borne 
aloft by armies of angels. Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia.?? 


Already in the opening words, the hymn, chanted by the congregation as well 
as the cantors, assimilates them to the Cherubim.?? In many ways this is the 
dramatic climax of the Byzantine celebration of the Eucharist and the placing 
of the Bread and Wine on the altar was an essential element in the Eucharistic 
rite from earliest times. A simple reading of the text cannot convey the drama. 
The deacons, according to the rubrics, are instructed to place the offerings on 
a tray and carry it on their heads for all to see while the chanting of the Cher- 
ubikon is slowed down to evoke musically the grandeur of the Cherubim. The 
parading of the offerings through the congregation must be seen as part of the 
rite of “seeing God.”?! Gazing on the Blessed Sacrament was thought to confer 
special blessings on the devout, and this has been documented in the Latin rite 
of the mass as well, as already indicated.?? The tangible evidence that we retain 
ofthe hymn's powerful impact on church ritual is the rhipidia, their representa- 
tion of the Cherubim seen to this day in Orthodox churches. Participation in the 
liturgy involved what we might call play-acting, reinforced by costumes (vest- 
ments) and props (rhipidia).33 While the author is not named, the Cherubikon 
hymn gave a new theatrical climax to the liturgy. 


6 Vrt'anes K'ert'ol 


In the early 7th century, we have a very important Armenian document, Vrt'a- 
nes’ treatise “Concerning Iconoclasts,” which is virtually a new source on the 
theology of icons. Although it was published in a well-annotated French trans- 
lation by Sirarpie Der Nersessian in 1945 it has gone quite unnoticed by Byz- 
antine art historians who prefer to believe that the subject was exclusively the 


29  Kucharek 1971, 478; see also 477-484. 

30 Taft1975, 53-118. 

31 See Nasrallah, supra. 

32 See the prayers accompanying the elevation of the sacrament immediately after the “Con- 
secration," when the celebrant raised first the bread and then the chalice over his head for 
all to see, in Jungmann, 1951, vol. 2, 202-217. 

33  Apre-Christian precedent for this ritual can be found in a panel painting of the Archaic 
period, treating the offerings as too holy to handle. See Mathews 2016, fig. 2.3. 
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domain of Greek theologians.?* Catholicos of Dvin 604-607, Vrt'anes K'ert'ol 
(ca. 550—620) wrote letters to the clergy of his see concerned with their adher- 
ence to the "correct" monophysite position. He refers to the Nativity of Christ 
as the fulfilment of Isaiah's prophecy of a virgin birth (Isa 7:14) by which she 
has equivalently dethroned the ancient fertility goddesses of the pagans. In his 
discussion of a series of icons of the Life of Christ, Vrt'anes attributes the Nativ- 
ity to Isaiah: “As Isaiah spoke of the Nativity and Jeremiah (about) the going 
forth ... and Ezekiel and Hosea the Resurrection.” Numerous are the images in 
both architecture and the portable works of art of the Enthroned Theotokos, 
her throne enriched with gemstones and pearls. A less frequent motif associ- 
ated with the seat of the Mother of God, the wheels of Ezekiel's Vision, is to be 
found in the Walters Armenian manuscript 537, fol. 2", dated 966 (Figure 1.6). 
In this painting, albeit schematically, four ^wheels" are placed at the corners of 
the Virgin's throne. The accompanying inscription quotes the words of Eliza- 
beth at the Visitation, "Blessed are you among women" (Luke 1:42) to which 
Mary replied, "The Lord has put down the mighty from their thrones and exal- 
ted those of low degree" (Luke 1:52). 

The "wheels" that Ezekiel included in his Vision of the enthroned Lord 
presented a puzzle for both artists and commentators. The wheels symbol- 
ise the Lord's mobility or omnipresence. Mary's part in salvation history is 
described in dramatic detail in the lengthy Akathistos Hymn of the 6th cen- 
tury, sometimes ascribed to Romanos the Melode, and many of these details 
show up in the so-called festival icons that embellish Byzantine churches after 
Iconoclasm. Ezekiel is more than once cited in Vrt'anes' treatise. Specifically, in 
discussing the Cherubim, Vrt'anes says, 


Moses set the example of images for the altar, by God's command; two 
Cherubim finely fashioned of gold with wings and human form on top of 
the table of atonement... And the divine prophet Ezekiel; the Visions that 
he saw he did not (see) like other prophets or (pronouncers of) oracles, 
but through the prophecy of one who has seen God he spoke saying: the 
Lord placed me on a very high mountain, and on it was the likeness of a 
built city, and he led me inside, and I saw in it a temple, ... And I (Ezekiel) 
saw the temple decorated (“painted”) all around on the inside and outside 
(with) cherubim and palm trees ... and the cherubim had human form, 
two by two all of them, and a palm tree in the middle of the two.?5 


34 See forthcoming translation of Vrt'anes, Concerning Iconoclasts, by Maranci and van Lint. 
35 Maranci and van Lint, forthcoming. 
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FIGURE 1.6 The wheels of Ezekiel’s Vision at the corners of the Virgin’s throne, The Virgin and 
Child Enthroned. Walters Armenian Gospel W 537, fol. 2 recto, 966 
COPYRIGHT: THE WALTERS ART MUSEUM, BALTIMORE 
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Thus, returning to the association of Cherubim and rhipidia, we learn in 
the History in Three Parts, written in 980 by Bishop Uxtanes of Sebastia, that 
Vrt'anes, having compiled a written inventory, showed his successor Catholicos 
Abraham (r. 607-615) the contents of the patriarchal treasure which included 
“fans.”36 This further confirms our information on the use of these liturgical 
fans or rhipidia, expanding our knowledge to Armenia. 


7 St Sophia of Constantinople 


Cherubim constituted a very important part of the iconography of the Visions 
of Isaiah and Ezekiel, both in the earliest versions of the subject and in the 
most famous. The construction of a coherent celestial map of man's salvation 
is the grand accomplishment of the middle Byzantine system of dome decor- 
ation and its definitive realisation is documented in the works under exam- 
ination here. The Rotunda of Thessaloniki and St Sophia of Constantinople 
were both extremely ambitious projects. These two largest domes in the his- 
tory of Byzantine architecture, executed in gold at enormous expense, were 
very demanding intellectually, involving the best theological minds of the time. 
About five hundred years apart, they confronted the same grand challenge and 
the solutions they reached were decisive for the history of Byzantine art. Nat- 
urally there are several significant differences between them, which we cannot 
discuss here. It is important to note, however, that the four angels who sup- 
port the mosaic rainbow framing an ascending Christ in Thessaloniki are also 
to be found on the pendentives in St Sophia. They are represented as enorm- 
ous six-winged Cherubim/Seraphim, their hands hidden beneath their wings. 
As they are located in the pendentives, far below the medallion of Christ in 
the dome, they are separated by a zone of windows in the drum. Moreover, 
the Mother of God, who was entirely missing in the Rotunda of Thessaloniki, 
takes her place among the Cherubim/Seraphim by being placed over the sanc- 
tuary in St Sophia. The enormous Cherubim/Seraphim in the pendentives may 
be perceived as attending her as well as the Pantokrator. Since she bore Christ 
within her, when the Theotokos is pictured enthroned, the image may also be 
understood as an image of Christ enthroned, as Isaiah wrote “upon the throne 
of David” (Isa 9:7). 

Any discussion of the mosaics of St Sophia must start with Cyril Mango’s 
comprehensive monograph.? On the confusion concerning the identity of the 
angelic imagery, Mango argues, 


36 Arzoumanian 2008, 85-86. 
37 Mango 1962. 
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The hexapteryga of the pendentives have been called both cherubim 
and seraphim by various authors. This uncertainty cannot be definitely 
resolved, although I would be inclined to ... seraphim. According to the 
book of Isaiah (6:2-6), seraphim had faces, hands and feet and each of 
them was provided with six wings ... The cherubim, on the other hand, 
as described by Ezekiel in his Visions by the river Chebar and at Jeru- 
salem (1:5 ff.; 10:1ff.), were four in number; each had four faces, four or 
eight wings, were completely covered with eyes, and moved with wheels. 
Unfortunately, these distinctions were not observed in Byzantine icono- 
graphy. ... In Byzantine art six-winged cherubim are the rule rather than 
the exception, and we even find seraphim with multiple eyes.?® 


Commenting on the involvement of Gregory the Illuminator in the mosaics, 
Mango mentions that the Emperor Basil I, responsible for the gth century pro- 
gramme, traced his own lineage to Gregory the Illuminator, who converted the 
Armenian royal family to Christianity, according to a genealogy prepared for 
the Emperor by the learned Patriarch Photios. This may also explain the spe- 
cial attention to Ezekiel and Isaiah in the mosaics of St Sophia. In the great 
cathedral of Constantinople, Ezekiel is the first prophet in the row of proph- 
ets of the north tympanum.?? He also appears, holding a scroll inscribed with 
Ezek 1:4-5, in the eastern side of the vault of the central bay in a room over 
the southwest vestibule.^? Isaiah is the first in the row of prophets in the south 
tympanum, his right hand pointing towards the sanctuary, his left holding a 
scroll with the inscription from Isa 7:14, “Behold the Virgin ...”*! Both of these 
prophets, along with Jeremiah, are on a larger scale than the others.*? The gth 
century programme of St Sophia is therefore also remarkable for its interest in 
Visions, and, as we saw, Visions were a particular bias of Vrt'anes. Thus, in this 
eclectic iconography, especially of the vault, we find Isaiah’s Seraphim, Ezekiel's 
tetramorphic four-winged Cherubim, wheels and flames and the rainbow that 
may derive from Ezek 1:28 or Rev 4:3. Quite aptly Mango refers to the mosaic as 
having a “composite character,’ that is drawn from several scriptural passages.43 


38 Mango 1962, 85-86. 

39 Mango 1962, 61, figs. 78, 88, 89. 
40 Mango 1962, 44. 

41 Mango 1962, 58. 

42 Mango 1962, diagrams 111 and Iv. 
43 Mango 1962, 34. 
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8 Conclusion 


One cannot but express admiration for the considerable number of monu- 
ments and works of art that have in one way or another incorporated the Vis- 
ions of Isaiah and Ezekiel in their iconography, as well as the variety with which 
the subject was embraced. Fully conscious that the topic chosen for this paper 
is vast and complex and that the material was not treated in any great depth 
or completeness, it is perhaps fitting to conclude with two Armenian monu- 
ments, just a sampling of the large numbers of religious buildings and artefacts 
that these two prophets’ Visions illuminated down the centuries. 

On the western facade of the Church of the Holy Cross on the island of 
Alt'amar (915-921) we find a rich programme of sculptural decoration with 
Christ, angels and the donor Gagik Arcruni. The iconography of this facade 
has been extensively discussed, though far from completely.** Scholars have 
chosen to leave out of their discussions the two large angelic creatures with 
hands raised in the orans position flanking the main central figures. Haloed, 
with a pair of wings crossed over their nimbus, they have a second set of long 
wings crossing in front of their body like stoles and a third pair hanging behind. 
They are therefore “six-winged” or hexapteryga Seraphim, their wings covered 
in the requisite peacock eyes clearly relating them to the numerous hosts that 
have been depicted with peacock wings. 

Christina Maranci's recent study of the Ezekiel Visions in Ani Cathedral and 
the Church of St Gregory “Abutamrenc'” offers a climax for our study of the sub- 
ject.45 The iconography literally wraps around the ceremonial action. This is a 
long way from the intimacy of the Hosios David where the chamber was inten- 
ded, according to one legend, for the private prayer of a princess hiding from 
public scrutiny. In Ani, the Vision was meant to captivate the public as the com- 
munity assembled with their bishop for the divine service. It is unfortunate that 
the decoration is so badly damaged to the point of being almost invisible. On 
the other hand, it is very fortunate that through Maranci's skilled image adjust- 
ment software, we are once again able to discern the cathedral's apse paintings 
which definitely represent the theophanic Vision of Ezekiel and Revelations 
4, with the figure of the prophet himself included, as we have seen in Hosios 
David and as could be seen elsewhere as well. To date these paintings Maranci 
uses numerous comparanda in Byzantine and Armenian art and she proposes 
an early uth century date, the time of the construction of the church. Thus, we 


44 See, for example Beledian 2019, 268 ff. and Donabédian 2019, 310-315. 
45 Maranci 2021. 
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find that Ezekiel’s visions were very important to Armenian art and literature, 
certainly ever since Vrt'anes' seminal treatise. The subject of the iconography 
of the visions of Isaiah and Ezekiel is important and far-reaching and deserves 
lengthy and careful study. 
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“Open My Eyes So That I May See Wonderful 
Things” [Ps 118 (119):18] 


Some Art Historical Remarks about the Consecration of a Painted Church 


Christina Maranci 


1 Introduction 


In 2012, Georg Ter-Vardanean published a critical edition of the Mayr Mastoc‘, 
the Great Ritual Book, based on the earliest known manuscripts. This 921- 
page volume, including a lengthy introduction and critical apparatus, holds 
significance not only for scholars of the Armenian Church and its liturgy, but 
also for those working in a host of other disciplines and neighbouring tradi- 
tions. Tér-Vardanean’s work particularly should encourage historians of medi- 
aeval Armenian art and architecture, who will find in the Mastoc' a vast lib- 
rary of interpretive tools for understanding imagery and monuments. Material 
objects and spaces play a major role in the performance of the rites, sometimes 
as objects of consecration themselves. Indeed, the Mastoc‘ contains not only 
rites of the foundation and consecration (and re-consecration) of a church, 
but also ritual blessings for crosses, vestments, manuscripts, semantra,? bap- 
tismal fonts, church doors, and liturgical chalices and patens. The Mastoc‘ 
also includes directives and readings for the consecration of a church that is 
painted: Kanon znkarel eketec'i awrhnel.3 

In the following brief and preliminary study, I consider this last rite in rela- 
tion to Armenian art. First, and most fundamentally, the text offers fairly early 
historical testimony that church interiors were regularly painted, thus confirm- 
ing written sources and, of course, surviving programmes.* Second, the rite 
makes clear that the paintings were consecrated, a point which holds signific- 
ance in discussions of image worship and iconoclasm in Armenia. The direct- 


1 Ter-Vardanean 2012 (hereafter Mayr Mastoc‘). I wish to thank Father Daniel Findikyan for first 
bringing this work to my attention. 
Lit. “hour striker" (dwulwAuwn), and thus translated by Conybeare as ‘rattle’. 

3 Mayr Mastoc‘, 160-161. 

4 On the 7th-century testimony of Vrt'anes K'ert'ol, see Der Nersessian 1973, 380-403 and 405- 
415; and Mathews 2008-2009. 
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ives, prayers, and psalm readings of this rite, I suggest below, offer important, 
and thus far largely neglected, insight into attitudes towards images in medi- 
aeval Armenia.5 


2 The Text 


Ter-Vardanean's critical edition of the text is based on the two earliest manu- 
scripts preserving the rite.© Drawing on a study of the colophon, as well as 
codicological, paleographical, and linguistic evidence, he dates Venice San 
Lazzaro MS 457/320 (= V 457/320) to around 960, copied perhaps at Argina 
but more certainly within the Bagratid kingdom.” Written on parchment in 
erkat'agir by the married priest Giorg, this manuscript preserves in its approx- 
imately 240 pages almost all of the euchology. The second manuscript, Yerevan 
Matenadaran Ms 1001 (= M 1001), written in erkat'agir but on paper, most 
likely dates to the early uth century; Ter-Vardanean also locates its production 
within the Bagratid kingdom.? In both manuscripts, the rite appears towards 
the beginning, on fol. 40" of Ms 457/320 and on fol. 327-32" of Ms 1001. 


Luana qüljplg kliknkgh uinhäk° 
3tptyoptwy &uljidü uunükü tı 9. duniniù uunuugh uliquiüinjà wub uunmunu 
h ph ade. [1]. Gnwäkw bá udphóp h Gwdwuwp4p. li qSEn j&nljühg hpmä' 
(GC. 1]: bi quipáliui] wuki quuninuù Gdf. [2]. 6p hgh wand Struna unnA- 
Glu: br wınAdnıphiä ht (unu &uiükü, bi nkhuimüuiqntü qpnnn blbnbghü 
uUpinnùunò, bi uuunlluutuuqü pupnqE. dwud h YEnniun: 
bi [w]uk quunwipu. 


de. Unine ku, SEn Uuunuud utp, li h uninpu 4waqngkuy, unphui 
quluunlllinu Yyuyhg png quyunuhl, qnn ud dip piq uumugup: P jhzunnunl 
anghà n; &nljpujuiqljh, perl qykanwahu ujunnnihl, un h wuydunnpfiä 
unpnj Ghbnkgın pn, gbpnlpwwaniphiä tı qıhunu piq uUpwyany Aunnnıgnıp 
pwpnbpwphn Uuwniönz; "n, SEP, unphui li unnhäbui gYknuwaqnniphiäu 


For one of the few mentions of this rite by art historians, see Rapti 2014, 66 and n. 36. 

6 For discussion of these two manuscripts, see Mayr Mastoc‘, 50-63. For Venice MS 457, see 
also Sargisean—Sargsean 1966. For an English translation based on Venice Ms 457 and other 
manuscripts, see Conybeare—Maclean 1905, 34-35. For a critical discussion of Conybeare's 
translation, see Mayr Mastoc‘, 34-40. 

Ibid, 57. 

Ibid, 62. 

9 Mayr Mastoc‘, 160-161, without the accompanying footnotes regarding variants between Mss 
Venice 457/320 and Yerevan MS 1001. 
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quiju' fi ujunnhi li h Juybjznıphıä kybnkginj pn, li gannkur qyuindu puinhu, 
npp Jwunnwhkgwä huuu, qh phq naduyh jwibäuyd Aununnwgkupu uunnpi 
tı hafuwäwhywä hunu, nnnuf wndwäungku yuji; F qnAnıphıd li upsan- 
pia Cunn la Npnin & Cnqingjn Unpny wydd bi dhou, j| unhinbwäl]: 

bi hunyt h du dunwuübü, ht nip wip üuutuujtuunhu Ywmupp? 


Canon of Blessing a Painted Church 
They keep the night vigil, and at the third hour they say at the altar psalm num- 
ber 118 [Ps n8 (119):1]:! Blessed are the unsoiled on the path. And to God in the 
Heavens Entirely [Ps 1481]. And again they say the psalm 112 [Ps 112:1]: Blessed 
be the Name of the Lord. And they offer blessings and glory, and they seal 
(mbunùugnbù) the whole church with miwfon, and the deacon proclaims In 
the Highest. And he says the prayer: 


19. You are holy, O Lord our God, who are at rest in the saints, sanctify the images 
of these martyrs of yours, which we have now obtained for you. In memory of 
those, not to be worshipped, as if honouring those who are alive, but for the 
illumination of your holy church, let us offer worship and glorification to you 
alone, beneficent God. You, O Lord, sanctify and bless these representations 
(qubpuugnniphiùu) to honour and make splendid your church, and grant 
good rewards to those who laboured in this because honour and dominical 
glory is given to you for all the faithful, for which praise and blessing is worthily 
fitting to the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, now and forever and ever. 

And immediately they enter and the dedication is completed on the eighth 
day. 


3 Art-Historical Remarks 


In summary, the participants perform a psalmody (Pss 118 (119), 148, and 112), fol- 
lowed by blessings, anointment, a diaconal proclamation, and the prayer. This 


10 The meaning of this last sentence is obscure. Did they introduce the hour, or enter the 
church? And if the latter, where were they prior to doing so? I read fulnjü as “immedi- 
ately” but it could also be a form of funidü [vigil]; thus: “they enter the vigil and the 
dedication is completed on the eighth day.’ One notes, though, that “hunyt h du dinw- 
uti” seems to be a formula used through the Mastoc', see for example Mayr Mastoc‘, 168. 
Yerevan MS 1001 gives a slightly different locution, see Mayr Mastoc‘ 161, n. 3. I thank the 
anonymous reviewer for the corrections to and suggestions upon a draft of this transla- 
tion, and the paper as a whole. 

11 Numbering of the psalms hereafter is given following the Armenian tradition; in the 
received Greco-Latin tradition Ps 18 corresponds to Ps 119. 
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would seem thus to be a fairly short rite, with a single prayer and minimal move- 
ment around the church. Yet it is important to remember that Ps 18(119) is the 
longest of the psalms, and that depending on the size of the church and, pre- 
sumably, the copiousness of the imagery, anointing the “whole church” could 
take some time. Nevertheless, this rite is much shorter and less complex than 
the rite of church consecration, which is the subject of a study by Father Daniel 
Findikyan and which involves multiple units including movement inside and 
outside the church.!? Our text, moreover, omits mention of a bishop (unlike the 
modern version of the same rite), raising the possibility that the anointment 
and prayer could be performed by a priest. 

Liturgiological questions I must leave to experts in that field; my focus here 
is on the significance of the rite for the study of art history. First and fore- 
most, the rite stipulates that sacred images must be consecrated. This involves 
anointment (tearnagrel- lit. “writing the Lord”)! with miwron. As scholars have 
observed, this practice is attested already in the time of Catholicos Yovhannes 
Ojnec'i (fl. 717-728).\* In his Treatise against the Paulicians, he writes 


behold, by means of the words of the apostles, we, believers in the All- 
Holy Trinity, regard anointment with oil as the instrument of salvation; 
similarly [when applied] to churches, altars, crosses, and images, we be- 
lieve divine power enters them. And they are thus distinguished from 
other similar matter [nüwt'], just as we ourselves are distinguished from 
those who, seized with deception, believe that matter is divine.!? 


Two of the Canons of Ojnec'i also concern the anointing of crosses: 


27: If someone makes a cross of wood, or of any other material, and does 
not give it to a priest to consecrate and anoint with holy miwron, it is not 
worthy to receive honour and to be offered worship; it is also empty and 


12 Findikyan 1998. 

13  Attestations of this term date from the 5th century; see the Nor Bargirk' Haykazean Lezui 
(hereafter NBHL) vol. 11: 862. 

14 Der Nersessian 1973, 409. Rapti 2014, 65-66. 

15 DerNersessian 1973, 409. Rapti 2014, 65-66. Nnubu tı wAunwuhl dtp pupi unuplingü 
Auiuinuwugtwypu withwunipe bnnnnynpbwäd, ülltuuntúp wtw, hinna quplni- 
pbwäd qnnödumuwdu. qkybntghu, quamwäu, qfuuyu, quwunlbnu, bi Aunwwnudp pun 
üúhü h übppu qui wunnnıwmöuyha quunnıptwäd: 6t wyunthy nnn2kuul hihi ünpu h 
Andunnhbuul jhinwpwighınng&a theng: 9uunuiühúp tı dtp junüguuk, npp h Guúuiü- 
quidujà op Uunniwoénptwit Yunötwıp uwpbup qnunht: (Yovhannés Öjneci in 
M.H. 2007, 42. See also Y.Ö. Matenagrut'iwnk' 1833, 43-44). 
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void of divine power, and [such practice] lies outside of the tradition of 
the Apostolic Church.!6 


28: As for those [crosses] which have been consecrated and anointed, they 
thenceforth become instruments of the divine mystery, these one must 
honour and worship, prostrate oneself before and kiss: in them dwells 
the Holy Spirit, through them is dispensed protection of mankind, and 
the graces of healing the ailments of soul and body ...!” 


The texts of Ojnec'i establish a precedent for the element of anointment as 
a requirement in the preparation of objects and images for sacred use. While 
this is not the place for a general discussion of holy miwron in Armenia, one 
may point out that the practice of anointing crosses in particular is men- 
tioned in a number of Armenian texts from the 10th century onward, some- 
times in response to accusations of impropriety by the Byzantine and Syrian 
Churches.!8 “You write dismissively of how we seal the cross,” the (appropri- 
ately-named) Catholicos Xacik writes to the metropolitan of Sebastia before 
embarking on his defence.!? Responding to the Syrian patriarch John's ques- 
tions about the consecration of crosses, Georg Lotec'i writes that not doing 
so would be “to worship mere stone or wood,’ a practice that is “heathen and 


16 Der Nersessian 1973, 409. PE [27]. bpb np fuu wpuugk ıhwyubuy bi Qu jhi bi hgb 
üpiphy lin; mugt pwAwäuyhä wipsoby tı wówtt quu ühınnänyda unpny, n? E yupa 
quuı h yupi pinnit Qui bpljpujuqnip pi duuniguüb, qh qumwpy bi niwt E 
juuuiniuóuighà quipniphùbù, bi wnunwpn) unwännpbwa wnwpbjwywä hutnktoini: 
(Yovhannés Ojnec'i in M.H. 2007, 703. See also Y.O. Matenagrut'iwnk' 1833, 32). Transla- 
tion (with modifications) from Der Nersessian. 

17 Der Nersessian 1973, 409. Pp (28). Puy qujunuhl, qnpu wipfùniphuwp ht unóduidp 
Qumnuptu E nnp dhuüqu bi ngbà wumniwudughù funpnAnnngü qnnóuinuuüp, yupun 
E qinuw yunit bi wwpuby, bpljpuquqhj bi &udpnipbi qh h ünuu pwt Cnqhù 
Unipp, bi Gnpunp duunuljupunpb h dunnhy qywAaywänıphıdau tt q2ünp&u pd2lni- 
phuù wfunhg Anqung ta dundung: (Yovhannés Ojnec'i in MH. 2007, 703. See also Y.O. 
Matenagrut'iwnk' 1833, 32). On Ojnec'i's Canons see Mardirossian, 2004. 

18 For the earliest Armenian rite of consecrating crosses, see Mayr Mastoc‘, 168-192. For 
scholarly discussion of the anointing of crosses, see, in addition to Der Nersessian 1973, 
Mayr Mastoc' 57; Findikyan 1998, 101 and note 121; Rapti 2014, 69. For a very early attesta- 
tion of the “oil of anointment”, see Terian 2008, esp. 104-106. For a recent comprehensive 
discussion of miwron, see Kabalyan 2001; see also Lazarosyan 2008, 60-73. For Narekac'i's 
famous poem on holy miwron (in which one also finds the term téarngrel) see M.H. 2008, 
565-598; Mahé—Mahé 2000, 94, 95, 733-769; La Porta 2007, 361-363. 

19  Step'anos Taronec'i (Greenwood 2017), 279. Xac'ik continues his letter to defend the “bap- 
tising" of crosses with water and wine, rather than its anointing with oil. 
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demonic ... a worship of creations and not God the creator”2° Nersés Snorhali 
in the 12th century offers a particularly eloquent explanation of the validity of 
anointing (and worshipping) crosses: 


Yet I offered worship and prostration to [the anointed cross], not, as we 
say, to the material, but rather to the power of the God which is united 
with it indivisibly ... Because without the finishing of blessing and anoint- 
ment; [the cross] is only a mere house, and not the nuptial bed and bridal 
chamber of the word of God ...?! 


The text of our prayer also states that images are not to be worshipped (b,n- 
Unwwgbjh), but are made in memory (jhoguunuilj) of and to honour (wwunhı) 
those represented within it. The subsequent sentence further stipulates that 
worship and glorification are owed "to God alone" These declarations find a 
context in the robust discourse on image worship and iconoclasm in mediaeval 
Armenian literature, beginning with the work of Vrt'anes K'ert'ot.22 In Concern- 
ing Iconoclasts, attributed to Vrt'anes and dated to the 7th century, the text 
makes clear that images are not themselves divine, but instruments by which 
the represented figures are recalled in the mind: 


58. And through the painting of images we remember them and their 
senders. And we do not say that this is God but rather the memorial 
(Ihnnnıphıd) of God and his servants.?? 


66. Thus of what do you speak when you say this is handiwork? Because 
we come to know the invisible by that which is visible; and pigments and 
paintings are the memorial of God and his servants.?^ 


The concept of images as memorials is central to the subsequent Byzantine 
discourse on images, employed by John of Damascus and used in the Second 


20 Der Nersessian 1973, 414-415; Girk' T'It'oc'1901, 345. 

21 ndhanrakan t'utt'k' 1871, 273. See Nersessian 2001, 88, as well as Der Nersessian 1973, and 
Rapti 2014, for discussion of Nerses Snorhali. 

22 For Vrt'anes and the Byzantine discourse on icons, see most recently on Mathews 2008- 
2009. 

23 Biutp uuulbnug üywpnıp qunuw jhztdp bi qunupnquü ùngu ki ny wutdp, pi uw 
hgb Uuuniuót, wy jhannnıphra& Uuunión ht óunughg ùnpw: (Vrt'anes K'ert'ol in M.H. 
2004, 498). 

24 Upn, wn unu qhü; wuhgkp, gh tt uw dbnwanpö E, puüqh jujnübunp quütintinypü 
“wäuybup, bi ntnpü bi ülquppá jhannnıphıd E Uuwnnıöny bi óumughg ünnuu: Ibid., 499. 
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Council of Nicaea.25 In Armenian literature, it recurs in a treatise attributed 
to Yovhannés Sarkawag (1050-1129), abbot of Halpat.?® In this text, the author 
argues that “in seeing the outlines (qòugqpnniphiùu) we come even more to 
the recollection (jhguunuil]) [of God], bound to pray and give thanks with the 
mind of the heart, to Him, Himself, the Saviour”?’ In his study of Yovhannés 
Sarkawag, K'yoseyan locates the precedents for this concept of “the mind of 
the heart" (unınh Umop) in Vrt'anes' declaration that “The writings are only 
heard with the ears, but the pictures are seen with the eyes and heard with 
the ears, and understood and believed by the heart,”28 and in Ojnec'i's phrase, 
the “undoubting heart” (wübnlpuubjh uhnın), as used in Against the Pauli- 
cians.2? 

Towards the close of the rite’s prayer is an exhortation to give “good rewards” 
to “those who laboured (QJuumullgwuù) in this.” The term “rewards” (Jwındu) 
holds a range of meanings; in its most literal meaning it can refer to monetary 
compensation for work.3° Also noteworthy is the term Jwumnwybgwä which 
seems, in the context of the prayer, to refer directly to those who worked on 
the church (as opposed to the patron who paid for it). Interestingly, the prayer 
eschews the term "artisan" (wınnıkumwpuä), which is employed, for example, 
in the foundation rite of the same Mastoc‘, in favour of a more modest semantic 
range.*! With both YJuumuljkguù and Junäu connoting those who labour for 
wages, our rite makes clear the inferior position of those who created the paint- 
ings of the church while at the same time beseeching God on their behalf. 

This terminology generates a powerful contrast to the concept of God as 
supreme creator, pursued in the psalmody. Psalm 148, And To God in the Heav- 
ens Entirely, exhorts all God's creations to praise him, beginning with the 
angels and the heavens, celestial bodies, and then the sea, landscape, mar- 
ine creatures, mountains, trees, wild and tame animals, kings and rulers, and 
then young and old. Psalm 112, “Bless the servants (lit. children- mankunk‘) of 
the Lord, and Bless the name of the Lord,” praises God and exhorts listeners 
to do so over the course of the day (v. 3 “from the rising to the setting of the 
sun").32 


25 See Rapti 2014, 66. See also Mathews 2008-2009 and K'yoseyan 1979. 

26  Forhis writings on relics and images, see Sahagean 1852 and Der Nersessian 1973, 412-413. 
27  K'yoseyan 1979, 130. 

28 Ibid., 130-131. 

29 Ibid., 131. 

30  NBHL, vol. II, 795. 

31 For the foundation rite, see Mayr Mastoc‘, 85-97. 

32 SƏuntuihoguhü> ‘h Éniunu unnbını, onAübw E wint n(kun)ù. 
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Verses 5-6 ask, “Who is like the Lord our God who dwells on high, [6] who 
lowers himself to look on the heavens and earth?”33 In his commentary, Vardan 
Arewelc'i (1198-1271) explains these verses: 


Residing in the heights, where he rests, and yet is not contained there, 
he looks down upon the humble, so that as high as the heavens are above 
the earth, so much higher is God than the heavens. Yet as the wise and the 
skilled exist by his means, so it is said in other words, that the creations 
are that much humbler than the creator.34 


For those participating in the rite, within a freshly painted church, the phrase 
“God who dwells on high” would have held immediate meaning. Surviving 
apsidal compositions dating from the 7th to the 13th centuries, with few excep- 
tions, feature Christ in the semi-dome, whether enthroned, standing, in bust 
length, or administering Communion to the Apostles.35 Of dome compositions 
less is known, but one may make special note of the surviving drum paintings 
from Alt'amar, which show scenes from the Creation.?6 Even for Att'amar’s pat- 
ron, King Gagik Arcruni (who probably counted himself one of the “kings of the 
earth" of Psalm 11211) enthroned in his gallery in the church's south conch, the 
Creator would have loomed high overhead. 

Ps. 118 (119) is an acrostic poem of 22 stanzas corresponding to the 22 letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet. It is sung in rites across Jewish and Christian traditions, 
and in the mediaeval Armenian liturgy it occurs in many moments, including 
the present Peace Office,37 ordinations,38 lay burials,3° and the communion of 
the sick.^? Psalm n8 (119) offers a prayer to God, its verses alternately lament- 
ing affliction and persecution, delighting in and praising God, and praying for 
deliverance. The theme of the divine Creator recurs here, as in v. 73: “Your hands 


33 NYE n(p)u(Eu) u(E)nu(uunniu)ó wtp’ h pupániüu püuljku [6] uqhinüuinGu inkuuúuk 
jonyahg ti yopynh 

34 Meknut'iwn 1797, 379: `P pwpänıdu paul] nip Awägzh, bt ny tph pnywonwyh win. 
tı qhuntwp4u ınbuwäh gh npzunh puinan bà bpljhüp ykpynk, be ui[uunnuu]ó ujüjuipn 
pupáp b puù gtpyhou. tr phubn' h ainu ü[n]nui bà héwäuhp tt qquihp, ug 
uguuj[E]u wuh, qh lunüuina bà upuipuióp pu qunwunh;ü. For Vardan's commentaries, 
see also Thomson 1995, 53-54. 

35 On Armenian wall painting, see now Mat'evosyan 2019. 

36 Jones 2007, 72-83. 

37 See Findikyan 2004, 502. 

38 Mayr Mastoc‘, 422. 

39 Mayr Mastoc‘, 264. 

40 Mayr Mastoc‘, 250. 
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made me and formed me; give me understanding to learn your commands?! 
Noteworthy for present purposes are several verses referring to eyes and vis- 
ion. Verse 18 asks God to “open my eyes that I may see wonderful things in 
your law.”4? In his commentary on Psalm 18:18, Vardan Arewelc'i compares the 
opening of the eyes to the veil which rises for those who turn to the Lord with 
faithful prayers.*? Quite appropriate for our ritual context are verses 55, “I have 
remembered your name, O Lord, in the night, and have kept your laws,” and 148, 
which invokes the image of wakefulness: “My eyes anticipated the [dawning] of 
the morning, so that your words will speak to me."^^ According to the directives 
of the Mayr Mastoc‘, these lines would have been sung at the opening of the rite, 
after an all-night vigil and the morning service.*° One may observe therefore 
the particular force of praying for spiritual sight accompanied by the gradually 
increasing natural light of the church, and increasingly visible painted imagery. 

Psalm 118 (119) also laments the limitations of human vision, as in v. 37, “Turn 
my eyes from beholding vanity; keep me to your ways,” and v. 82, “My eyes 
awaited your word; I said, when will you comfort me?”46 Then the psalmist 
turns his attention from his own eyes to those of God. Verse 153 asks God to 
"Look upon my humility and save me/ for I have not forgotten your laws, 
while verse 159 pleads “See how I love your commands/ preserve me, O Lord, 
by your mercy”# Again we may observe the particular power of these lines 
when sung before freshly composed images, particularly those of Christ in the 
apse. 

As commentators have noted, Psalm 18 (119) offers a great range of syn- 
onyms forthe Torah, in which the psalmist delights. Within the first ten lines are 
the terms “laws” (jonbùu), “testimony” (quuni), “ways” (Guüwuuuunu), 
“commands” (qwwınnıhnuwäu), “righteousness” (quinnuinniphuüu), “rights” 
(qhpuuniüu), and “words” (qpwuüu). These terms of course are consonant with 


41 bnp pn wnumnhä bi umtnóht qhu, ndun upu qhu' ht niuugg quywınnıhnwäu pn. 

42 Quinpn quyu hú, ht üujlkigugg h upwizbjhu onhüuug png. 

43  Meknut'iwn 1797, 395-396. Nerses Lambronec'i interpreted v. 18's “Open my eyes” as in- 
structions for the eyes of the soul to remain open. See Thomson 2001. 

44  Psu8 (u9):55: 3h2tgh ‘h qhgtph quint pn (En, tt ywftgh qonbüu pn. 148: huib[ub- 
ghù wyp hú wınwıounnı, ‘h fuoub hod qpuiu pn: 

45 For discussion of the Third Hour, and its associations with the Crucifixion and with vest- 
ing, see Findikyan 2004, 139. 

46  Psu8 (119): 37: Mupan quyu hú qh úh wbuhg quwännı(p)h(ıd), ‘h &uuütuujuin&u pn yagn 
qhu: Ps 118 (uo): 82: Uywubghü wp hú puth pn, wuwgh Enp úluhpuintugt qhu. 

47  Psu8 (119): 153: Shu qpunùupSnph(10) hú bi tppybw qhu, qh qontüu pn tu n} Unnwguy. 

48  Psu8 (119):159: Stu qh quywunnıhnwäu pn upplgh, (b)n nqnpáni(pbun)p pn Ybgn qhu: 
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general Christian exhortations to be obedient and faithful to God, and might 
also reflect a specifically Maccabean strain in Armenian theology.* Yet, as we 
have noted above, by the 8th century, and particularly in the 1oth and nth 
centuries, the Armenian discourse on icons focused on the defence and explan- 
ation of correct worship. The textual tradition addresses the requirements of 
anointment, and the kind of worship owed to God, the Cross, acheiropoieta 
(images not made by human hands), and man-made images. When uttered dur- 
ing the consecration of a freshly-painted church, the verses of Psalm n8 (119) in 
praise of God's commandments may thus be interpreted specifically in relation 
to the correct veneration of images—surely an important point to strike when 
introducing a new programme of imagery. The beholder is encouraged not only 
to view the representations, but to view them correctly, with an understanding 
of their function and their limitations.5° 


4 Conclusion 


Taken as a whole, the consecration of a painted church, with its opening 
psalms, ritual anointing, and prayer, exhibits many points of contact with medi- 
aeval defences of sacred images. The prayer’s succinct statement on the func- 
tion of images as memorials, and on the rendering of worship only to God, 
reflects a rich Armenian-language literature. The figure of God as superior to 
earthly creations and creators also find resonance in mediaeval literature.5! 
Finally, themes of vision, and of obedience to God, as pursued in Psalm 118 (119), 
would have gained particular power when performed during a rite of image 
consecration. Indeed, one can well imagine how the readings and prayers of 
the rite would have been dramatised within the church setting: after the night’s 
vigil, with the replacement of lamps and candles with sunlight, the imagery 
would have been ever more visible, allowing for the participants to engage in 
an encounter with the visual representation of God. 

This consecration rite, however, is not merely a reflection and institutional- 
isation of a theological discourse. Indeed, one can argue the contrary: as part 


49 On the concept of the law (onkup), religion, and the Maccabees in Armenian histori- 
ography, see Thomson 1975. 

50 James R. Russell's discussion of Armenian mediaeval imagery in relation to the Old Ira- 
nian etymology of Armenian “truth”, Gafupumphiù, as that which is “seen by the eye" 
holds particular relevance to a study of the consecration rite (Russell 1998). 

51 Indeed, this theme opens the treatise of Vrt'anes K'ert'ol (M.H. 2004, 493): “All creatures 
are decorated by vivifying light." 
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of the Mastoc', it probably informed the development of mediaeval Armenian 
attitudes towards images as much or more than treatises and ecclesiastical cor- 
respondence. For this reason, among others, it deserves the attention of art 
historians. 

From this brief study, however, many questions remain. One would like to 
know about the practicalities of this rite: how long did one wait after the pro- 
duction of the paintings before consecrating them? What was the drying time 
of the paintings? How frequently were paintings added to older foundations 
and under what circumstances, and how was the rite adjusted, if at all? How 
can this rite help us to understand when and why some churches contain wall 
painting and others do not? How might we understand the rite in relation to 
the iconography and architecture of mediaeval Armenian churches in all their 
diversity? These questions are made more interesting because of the grow- 
ing corpus of published wall paintings. Comparative questions remain, too: a 
study of related rites from the Byzantine, Syriac, and Georgian worlds, should 
be undertaken by a specialist. Finally, how did this rite evolve from its most 
ancient iterations to the corresponding version in the 1807 Constantinopolitan 
Mastoc‘, or even to that practised today?°? It is hoped that successive volumes of 


52 The modern rite, as preserved in the 1807 Mastoc' printed in Constantinople, is much 
longer and more elaborate than the earliest known version, as even its title reflects: “The 
Blessing and Anointing of a Painted Church and an Icon" (Mastoc'1807, 213-215). Like the 
early version, however, it begins after a night vigil, in the third hour, and proceeds to the 
psalms 118 (119), 148, and 112. While in the early version, this is followed by the anoint- 
ment of the church with miwron, the episcopal prayer, and the liturgy of the hour, in the 
1807 Mastoc', the psalmody is followed by a proclamation, a long episcopal prayer, and 
a Sarakan: Those created in your image (qNpu pun ujwinykn pnuf uknôkn) After this 
comes the anointment along with another prayer, followed by censing and kissing the 
image, and closing with the Lord’s Prayer. It is interesting to note that where the early rite 
expressly forbids the worship of the image, the modern rite does not contain this warn- 
ing but declares instead that the image was made “in honour and worship of the All-Holy 
Trinity.’ The two subsequent prayers make clear, too, the salvific and thaumaturgical prop- 
erties of the image, “for those who take refuge in the Lord, a guardian of the path, helper 
to the distressed, healer of the sick, purgatory for the sinful, and encourager to those who 
doubt.’ The rite as itis practised today retains much from the 1807 edition, with some addi- 
tions. Entitled “The Consecration of a Painted Church and of Images,’ it requires the ritual 
washing of the image with water and wine and then wiping with a clean cloth, all prior to 
the prayer and anointment; towards the conclusion of the rite, participants are directed 
to bow down and kiss the image. The distinctions between these three versions of the rite, 
and the rather significant development in attitudes towards holy images they seem to sug- 
gest, are worthy of further exploration. One therefore looks forward particularly to future 
volumes of the Mayr Mastoc‘ in order to study the later mediaeval and printed versions of 
the rite. 
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Ter-Vardanean's series will help us to understand the development of this ritual 
and thereby to trace the evolution of attitudes towards images in the Armenian 
Church. 
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3 
A Jacobean Shell for Sahuk, “Servant of God” 


Gohar Grigoryan Savary 


1 Introduction 


Historical and anthropological studies on mediaeval Christian pilgrimages 
have revealed certain characteristics in pilgrimage customs that believers of 
various confessions and nations practised in anticipation of spiritual purifica- 
tion and salvation.! One of these was to carry along various gifts while under- 
going the long journey. Before returning home, pilgrims would acquire in situ a 
new object in commemoration of the pilgrimage they experienced physically 
and spiritually along the routes to holy sites. Exceptional protective, healing, 
and miraculous powers were also ascribed to these emblematic objects, for they 
had been in contact with the holy. 

In recent decades, archaeologists and art historians have also dedicated sev- 
eral studies to exploring items associated with the practice of mediaeval pil- 
grimage, closely investigating transportable, often minor objects found in many 
museums and collections or, where possible, at archaeological sites, which has 
allowed for a more contextualised approach to the subject. The fact that many 
pilgrim tokens and mementos have been found in burial places demonstrates 
that their owners treasured these objects so much that they preferred to have 
them along with them even while departing from earthly life.? Pilgrims of high 
social standing could afford to have items such as icons, manuscripts or decor- 
ated crosses. The Armenian queen Mariun, for example, when she went to Jer- 
usalem in the last quarter of the 14th century, had a “holy sign” and two Gospel 
manuscripts with her.* The material remnants of Armenian pilgrimage tradi- 


1 Forgeneralstudieson (Christian) pilgrimage, see Sumption 1975; Brown 1981; Turner—Turner 
1978; Van Gennep 1960; Ousterhout 1990 etc. 

2 Forarchaeological approaches to Christian pilgrimage, see Droogan 2013; Raja—Riipke 2015; 
Kristensen—Friese 2017. For case studies on the material remnants of Christian pilgrimages, 
see n. 3. 

3 Given that the main focus of the present paper will be on shells acquired during pilgrimages 
to Santiago de Compostela, here I give only the examples of those pilgrims’ graves, which 
contained shells buried together with their owners: Vallet 2008; Nagel 2008, 80-82, figs. 7ab; 
Ktalav 2016; Simonsen 2018. 

4 Grigoryan Savary 2021, 225-230, 245-246. 
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FIGURES 3.1A-B Šahuk’s shell, Cilician Armenia, 13th-14th cc. Inv. no. 4M-1317 
© THE STATE HERMITAGE MUSEUM, ST PETERSBURG. PHOTO BY 
VLADIMIR TEREBENIN 


tion and the possible relevance of certain objects to pilgrimage practices are 
still largely understudied. This paper is an attempt to fill that gap and, because 
of the lack of previous approaches to Armenian pilgrimage art, it also faces a 
methodological challenge. Therefore, the reader should not be surprised that 
the terminology and comparanda used in this article will make use of Western 
examples and traditions, which have received more scholarly attention so far. 
This essay is a search for context, and I would like to dedicate it to Theo van Lint, 
whose work has enriched our understanding of Armenian culture and spiritu- 
ality. 

The late mediaeval object I will deal with is a scallop shell with a coin 
attached inside and with silver decorations fixed on the shell’s upper part and 
around its edges (Figures 3.1a-b). The upper silver decoration has a holder from 
the back side, which allowed the item to be hung on, but also to be used as a 
ladle. The shell object is preserved in the Hermitage Museum in Saint Peters- 
burg under the inventory number HM-1317 and is also included in the museum’s 
permanent exhibition, displayed at the Winter Palace, in hall 66. 

I will first discuss the object’s discovery and acquisition history, as well 
as early scholarship on it, and then analyse its epigraphic and iconographic 
features. The next part of the article analyses the use and function of Jaco- 
bean shells within the context of mediaeval pilgrimage practices, followed by a 
general reconstruction of Armenian pilgrimage accounts to Santiago de Com- 
postela. 
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2 Discovery and Early Scholarship of the Berdyansk Treasure 


In the early 1890s, a treasure containing various silver objects was found in 
the Ukrainian port city of Berdyansk, which at that time was a part of the 
Taurida Governorate (Taspuueckaa ry6epaua) in the Russian Empire. The 
information on the Berdyansk treasure was first published in the report of 
the Imperial Archaeological Commission for the year 1894, prepared by the 
commission's chairman Count Aleksey Bobrinsky.® The report, accompanied 
with a black-and-white photograph of the shell, as well as with four photo- 
graphs of various silver objects from the same treasure,’ recorded the follow- 
ing: 


A wonderful collection of silver gilt objects of Armenian origin was found 
in the Berdyansk city. Namely this includes a seashell with a holder and 
with an Armenian inscription “Manuk, slave of God’, written on the coin 
attached [to the shell]; two cups; two big badges in form of rosettes; four 
big round badges; two badges in form of a pointed triangular; 31 oval shape 
and 33 round badges and fragments of an incense burner executed in 
the filigree method. Judging from the inscription’s script, the objects were 
likely produced during the uth-12th centuries.? 


As will be seen, the reading of the Armenian inscription contained some errors, 
and the date of production had later to be reconsidered. In the tabular descrip- 
tion of the same report, brief information on the Berdyansk treasure (“One big 
silver gilt badge and other objects of Armenian origin") is followed with an 
instruction about the acquisition destination: "Assigned to the Imperial Her- 


5 Bobrinsky 1896, 42-43 (IIpno6perenue OTAeNBHEIX HPeHMeTOB APEBHOCTH H KOJUIeKUIHH 
[Acquisition of Antiquities and Collections]), see also 1 (IlpousBoACTBo apxeozrormaeckux e 
packonok® [Archaeological Excavations]). In this official report, the Berdyansk treasure is 
mentioned to have been found in 1894. Decades later, however, Iosif Orbeli mentioned 1892 
as the year when it was accidentally discovered during field work. See Orbeli 1938, 276—277. 

6 Bobrinsky 1896, 34-46, esp. 42-43, fig. 62, see also 168-169. 

7 Thesame photographs showing five of the described silver objects were reprinted by Vasilij 
Latyshev in 1906. See Latyshev 1906, 52, figs. 293-297. 

8 “SamnuamenvHaa KOnneKuia cepe6paHbixe NOSOAOUEHHLIXS eeujelí apuauckaeo npoucxooic- 
denia, Halidennvixs 6% 2. Bepdanckr, uMeHHO: MOPCKAA PAKOBUHA 8% onpaen, có APMAHCKOIO 
naànucer eHympu na ocemoun, “Manyxs paós boociit 2 waueuku, 2 kpynnbia OAAXU 6% BUOM 
posemoxs, 4 bonvwia Kpye1sia OAAXU, 2 ONAXU 8% BUOY HAYZOALHUKOED, 31 OBANBHAA U 33 Kpye- 
avra Onauxu u fpazmenme xypuaenuuet Punuspannoü paom. Ho nauepmaniio 6yk8% nad- 
nucu, seugu omnocamca npubnusumensHo Kö XI-XII 8”. See Bobrinsky 1896, 42-43. 
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mitage"? As instructed, the silver objects found in Berdyansk were acquired by 
the Hermitage Museum in 1895.10 

In 1909, another black-and-white photograph of the object in question, as 
well as three pictures of other silverworks from the Berdyansk treasure, were 
published by Yakov Smirnov, another member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences. Smirnov included them in his atlas entitled Vostoënoe serebro (Ori- 
ental Silverwork), mostly reproducing the information that was reflected in the 
above-cited report." 


3 Epigraphy, Dating, Iconography, and Attribution 


The next scholar to pay attention to this object was Iosif Orbeli, who in 1938 
clarified a few erroneous points that had previously been overlooked and pro- 
posed some original considerations. Based on stylistic and technical features 
of the decorated shell, Orbeli suggested a new date—late 12th-early 13th cen- 
turies.!2 He also proposed a new reading of the coin inscription: instead of 
“Manuk, slave of God" he suggested "Sahuk, slave of God” (IIlahyx, pa6 Boza). 
Sahuk is indeed the name written on the attached coin, as can clearly be seen 
in modern photographs. I would, however, slightly modify Orbeli's translation 
of "slave of God" for the original Armenian inscription reads GULNKU GU. (00.3 
U(USNKSN)3, a more appropriate translation of which would be "Sahuk, ser- 
vant of God”. Between the first and last letters of this inscription, there is a 
separating cross, a characteristic epigraphic element of Cilician coinage, which 
helped Orbeli to attribute the shell ladle to Cilician Armenia. 

Another inscription can be seen on the surface of the partly preserved silver 
gilt band, overlaid on the edges of the shell. The three-letter inscription writ- 
ten on the upper right side of that band reads Cui (Sah), which most likely 
refers to the same Sahuk. If this is not an abbreviation (and indeed there is no 


9 Bobrinsky 1896, 168-169. 

10  Kramarovski 2019, 330. 

11 Smirnov 1909, Pl. LXXVII (No. 139). For three other objects from the Berdyansk treasure, 
see Smirnov 1909, Pl. LXXVII (No. 140), PI. CI (Nos. 246, 247). The last two objects are silver 
plates dating from the 13th-14th centuries (Hermitage Museum, Inv. 4M-1190 and 4M-1191). 
For their colour reproductions, see Kramarovski 2005, 235 (cat. 266); Kramarovski 2019, 
423. I suppose these are the same objects described in the 1894 report as “two cups” (Bob- 
rinsky 1896, 43). The images of other objects of the Berdyansk treasure are reproduced in 
Darkevich 1976, fig. 123 (1-6). 

12 Orbeli 1938, 278-279. 

13 Orbeli 1938, 279. 
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abbreviation sign in the writing of Sah), one can suppose that the person was 
known both as Sahuk and Sah. “uk” is the diminutive suffix added to the male 
name Sah (from Persian “šah”, meaning “king”, a personal name in use among 
Armenians).'4 

To my knowledge, the provenance from Cilician Armenia suggested by 
Orbeli has been accepted by all scholars who considered this object.!5 My 
examination of the shell ladle brings forth some more details, which confirm 
Orbeli's attribution, although a date around 13th-14th centuries seems to me 
more plausible than late 12th-early 13th centuries.!6 While the valve object itself 
can in a way be characterised as unique in Armenian material culture (for 
no other example is known so far), the epigraphy, style and execution of the 
attached coin in many points coincide with Cilician coinage, among which the 
above-mentioned use of the cross in the circular inscription. Another parallel 
with Cilician coins minted during the 13th-14th centuries is that the inscription 
is separated from the central image by a circle of dots. While the animal depic- 
ted on Cilician coins is usually a lion ora lion-like beast, the shell coin contains 
the image of a wild goat which looks back over its shoulder, thus reproducing 
the pose of the lions that appear on some Cilician coins. 

Both the depiction of the goat on an Armenian coin and the uniqueness 
of that coin bearing the name of a certain Sahuk raise a series of questions, 
whose answers, because of the paucity of sources, will probably always remain 
hypothetical. One of the central questions is the identity of Sahuk. Orbeli had 
suggested that he could be *a master, a citizen, a merchant, but never a lord or 
a baron”, apparently considering the diminutive form of the name.!” 

Indeed, no ruler named Sahuk, at least a ruler who would have the legit- 
imacy to mint a coin, is known so far. Another possible guess is that he was 
a well-to-do individual from high social rank, who ordered the royal master 


14 The name Sahuk is absent in Hraë‘eay A¢atean’s monumental Dictionary of Armenian Per- 
sonal Names. Nevertheless, there are other diminutive versions of the name Sah, such as 
Sahak, which is testified in early mediaeval sources and later, or Sahik, recorded for the 
first time in 1041 in an inscription carved on the Holy Saviour church in Ani. See A¢atean 
1948, 103-104 (for Sahak), 119-120 (for Sahik). For the inscription of 1041 mentioning Sahik, 
see also Orbeli 1966, 43. 

15 X Kakovkin 1975, 195-197; Darkevich 1976, 132; Marshak 1985, 141, 143; Kramarovski 2005, 235; 
Kramarovski 2019, 330. For Kramarovski's attribution see also below. 

16 My dating is thus closer to that suggested by Kakovkin and Kramarovski. Kakovkin dated 
the shell to the mid-13th century, while Kramarovski to the mid-13th-14th centuries. See 
Kakovkin 1974, n. 23; Kramarovski 2005, 235; Kramarovski 2019, 330. 

17 Orbeli 1938, 280, also 281-282. It is however to be noted that, although not frequently, the 
diminutive names or epithets are nevertheless testified among Armenian aristocrats. 
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to issue an individual souvenir coin. While the available evidence seems to 
be silent about such practices in mediaeval Armenia, the use of royal artists’ 
services by non-royal individuals does not appear unusual if we look atthe pro- 
duction of other kind of objects.!® The quantity of silver used for this object 
and the fact that Sahuk could afford the issue of an individual coin in a royal 
style speak for someone who had access to the services of the royal mint. In 
this regard, Orbeli's suggestion that Sahuk could be a master silversmith is not 
unrealistic. The diminutive form of his name may further strengthen this sug- 
gestion. It appears that a certain number of mediaeval Armenian masters and 
architects used the diminutive form when signing their names. This was the 
case of architect, sculptor, and miniaturist Momik, architects Gazan, Sahik, and 
Grigorik (Grgorik), architect and sculptor Vec'ik, etc. It seems unlikely that they 
were all given diminutive names at birth. The diminutive suffix of their names 
could be added later in accordance with the contemporary ethics of their pro- 
fessional activities and religious affinities. In this sense, the double signature 
of Sah/Sahuk is particularly evocative: his name appears as Sahuk in one place 
and as Sah in another (in a less prominent place). 

At any rate, the coin, probably along with other silver additions visible on 
the shell, was manufactured at the private initiative of Sahuk, who attached 
it to the scallop valve, turning it into a personalised object. His desire of being 
remembered through this object is reflected in the two inscriptions cited above, 
one of which clearly underlines his Christian piety. While on Cilician coins 
the circular legend naming the king is usually accompanied with a central 
image of the respective king, the coin in question depicts a wild goat, with 
which Sahuk associated himself. Even though executed in imitation of Cilician 
coins, the visible iconography and epigraphy of this coin suggest a non-secular 
context and most likely a non-commercial use. On royal coins, if there is a 
reference to God, then it is always associated with the sovereign's aim to high- 
light the idea that the acting king exercises earthly power bestowed upon him 
by God. Thus, the standard legend UUFNANKREGUUFU UUSNREN3 (“By the 


18 Thus, in 1323 a certain deacon Yovanés acquired a parchment manuscript (Hymnal, ms 
367/65 of Zmmar [= BZ 367/65]), which was copied and illustrated by the royal artist Sar- 
gis Picak in the Church of the Holy Sign, in the capital of Sis (for the manuscript and 
its colophons, see Kesisean 1964, 104-106; interestingly—though this might be a pure 
coincidence—Yovanes asks to remember, among others, his deceased father, whose name 
was Sah). Picak offered his artistic services also to other non-royal individuals originating 
from Cilicia and Greater Armenia. If the services of the celebrated royal miniaturist were 
available for people who were not necessarily from the courtly milieu, the clients of royal 
silversmiths were probably also not strictly limited to the court members only. 
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power of God") appears on the silver drams!? issued by Lewon I (r. 1198-1219), 
Het'um I (r. 1226-1270) and Zapel, Smbat (r. 1196/7-1198), Kostandin (r. 1198- 
1199), and Lewon III (r. 1301/6-1307). Unlike these royal mints, the legend on 
Sahuk’s coin emphasises its owner's religious piety, identifying him as “servant 
of God”.20 

The overall pious connotation of the object in question might be helpful to 
understand the choice of the wild goat and of another animal carved on the 
shell's upper part. But before discussing what these beasts could have sym- 
bolised for the shell's owner, a few words should be said about the stylistic 
attributions that were proposed about the silver decorations. 

The metallic addition on the upper part represents a carefully executed 
relief-like decoration with a central image of a beast which looks back over 
his shoulder as does the wild goat on the attached coin. The beast looks like 
alion but has the pointed skin of a leopard. In his brief mention of this object, 
Darkevich observed “western European influence” in the stylistic execution of 
the beast.?! More recently, Kramarovski, who attributed the shell object to Cili- 
cia, nevertheless associated its silver decorations (especially two small almond- 
shaped rivets) with artistic traditions of the northern Black Sea region of the 
14th century, contextualising it within the art of the Golden Horde.?? Prob- 
ably taking into account this very hypothesis, on the museum’s explanatory 
plaque the provenance of Sahuk’s shell is given as "Cilicia, Golden Horde”23 
The same provenance appeared also in the entries to recent exhibition cata- 
logues, in which the shell was included.?* While it is not impossible to imagine 
that silver decorations could have been added in a region that was part of the 


19  Dramortramis an Armenian term used for silver or gold coins. In the Cilician state these 
were mainly minted in silver and had a weight of about 2.9 grams. Armenian dram is equi- 
valent to dirham in Persian and Arabic and to drachma in Greek and Latin. On the term 
dram | tram, see Bedoukian 1979, 47-48. 

20  Itwould be highly interesting to know how the reverse of Sahuk's coin looks like, if it were 
possible to temporarily separate it from the scallop shell. 

21  Darkevich 1976, 132. 

22 Kramarovski 2005, 236; Kramarovski 2019, 330. 

23 The State Hermitage Museum (see Bibliography at the end). 

24 Sahuk’s shell, apart from being included into the permanent exhibition of the Hermit- 
age Museum, was also displayed in several temporary exhibitions, a list of which is given 
below: 

2001. Sokroviséa Zolotoj Ordy (The Treasures of the Golden Horde), 14.02-28.12.2001, 
State Hermitage Museum, Saint Petersburg. The catalogue of this exhibition was not avail- 
able to me at the time of writing. 

2005-2006. Dschingis Khan und seine Erben: das Weltreich der Mongolen, 16.06—25.09. 
2005, Kunst- und Ausstellungshalle der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, Bonn, 26.10-29.01.- 
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Golden Horde, it can equally not be excluded that this was done in Cilician 
Armenia (which, incidentally, during the period considered had stronger polit- 
ical ties with another Mongol state, the Ilkhanate of Iran, from where certain 
artistic and cultural interactions were stimulated). The developed tradition of 
silversmithing in Cilicia and the similarities of Sahuk’s coin with Cilician coin- 
age make this region a more probable candidate than the region where it was 
found in the 19th century.?® As for widespread stylistic references, these can 
well be associated with objects originating not only from the Golden Horde 
but also with many other contemporary artefacts classified within the general 
phenomenon known as the Pax Mongolica, which was also strongly present 
in the Cilician kingdom and in Greater Armenia.?® Sahuk’s shell however, as 
will further be shown, offered a new reading for both the silver engravings and 
the coin, thus setting these additions into a new context—now as part of an 
object that was to express its owner's religious piety and, likely, social rank- 
ing. 

What motivated Sahuk to choose a wild goat for his individual coin and a leo- 
pard/lion for the scallop shell? In many mediaeval Armenian churches, espe- 
cially near the entrances or windows, one can observe depictions of wild beasts, 
many of which were interpreted as having protective and salvific powers. These 


2006, Staatliches Museum für Völkerkunde Münich. For the exhibition catalogue, see 
Kramarovski 2005, cat. 267. 

2019. Zolotaja Orda i Pricernomor'e: Uroki Cingisidskoj imperii (The Golden Horde and 
Black Sea Coast: Lessons of the Genghisid Empire), 03.04-06.10.2019, Hermitage—Kazan 
Exhibition Centre. For the exhibition catalogue, see Kramarovski 2019, 330. 

25 It isnot known how the treasure made its way to Berdyansk, but it is perhaps not unim- 
portant to mention that many Cilician manuscripts and objects that were later found in 
various parts of the Russian Empire, including especially in Armenia, have had an itin- 
erary similar to this: Cilicia—(Jerusalem)—Crimea—Nor Naxijewan / Rostov-on-Don— 
Ejmiacin—Yerevan. It is not excluded that the Berdyansk treasure too was brought along 
by the Cilician Armenians to Crimea, from where it could later be moved further along 
the coasts of the Azov Sea. 

26 The renewed interest in the Mongol Empire, sparked by the modern phenomenon of glob- 
alisation, resulted not only in profound research into Mongol culture and history but 
also in many splendid exhibitions dedicated to material culture produced during this 
period. Many objects, hitherto neglected, less studied or even unknown, were brought 
into the open, widening our knowledge and perception of the visual and material world 
of the past. However, for some artefacts the attribution to the Mongol Empire (in case 
of Sahuk’s shell to the Golden Horde) has been made with a general understanding 
that their production chronologically corresponded to what is known as the Pax Mon- 
golica, sometimes overlooking the specific cultural-historical contexts of their produc- 
tion. 
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FIGURES 3.2A-C Western entrance of the gavit‘ of the Xoranasat Monastery, 13th century 
PHOTO BY AUTHOR, SEPTEMBER 2019 


functions are easier to discern especially in those depictions which are accom- 
panied with inscriptions, for they often ask for divine protection for those 
named in the text. In the 13th-century Xorana$at monastery, for example, two 
inscriptions are written on two beast sculptures, which also serve as capitals for 
the western entrance of the gavit" (Figure 3.2). These texts are accompanied 
with small crosses placed below, in that way filling in the free space remaining 
on the beasts’ bodies. The inscriptions on the two sculpted capitals depicting a 
lion and a horned animal read as follows, respectively: 


P(PPUSN)U U(USARU)6 NANFUR AUUUUUUPU. IpUQU UUUS k: 
May Christ God have mercy on Vanakan.?® This cross is for him. (Fig. 3.2a) 
P(CPUSN)U U(USNKU)S NANFU/F APFANPNS / PUU UU. k: 
May Christ God have mercy on Grigor. This cross is for him. (Fig. 3.2c)2° 


A different approach, but likely with similar protective connotation, can be 
seen in some animal reliefs of the 14th-century church of Surb Astuacacin (Holy 
Mother of God, known also as Belfry Church or Small Church) in Etvard. The 


27 Onthe protective connotation ascribed to these beasts, see Mnac'akanyan 1970, 200, also 
185-202 (for more examples testified in mediaeval Armenian architecture). 

28 This is the well-known theologian Vanakan vardapet, the founder of the Xoranasat mon- 
astery and of its renowned school. 

29 While this second inscription is easily discernible, the first one mentioning Vanakan is 
now damaged (Figure 3.2a). During my visit to Xorana$at in September 2019, I could read it 
only partially. The rest of the inscription is completed according to Vahan Vanyan’s article 
published in 1976, when the overall state of the monastery was still in a better condition. 
See Vanyan 1976, 43. 
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FIGURE 3.3 Surb Astuacacin (Holy Mother of God) Church in Etvard, 1311-1321, east fagade, 
architect Sahik. 
PHOTO BY HRAIR HAWK KHATCHERIAN, JUNE 2015 


church's east façade, for example, shows a scene with a leopard seizing a goat, 
which is carved above the richly framed window (Figure 3.3). 

Whether the goat and the leopard/lion depicted on Sahuk' shell had a sim- 
ilar protective role is a speculative yet not improbable hypothesis.30 If we recall 
the non-secular details of Sahuk's coin that were discussed above, and espe- 
cially the inscription representing him as “servant of God”, the pious connota- 


30 Many references to the symbolic presence of wild beasts can be found in mediaeval 
Armenian historiography. Step‘anos Taronec'i Asotik (at the turn of the uth c.) and Ste- 
p'anos Orbelean (13th-14th cc.) write about ascetic monks who lived with wild anim- 
als, making these beasts to serve them. The theological explanation of these legendary 
accounts is that by their miraculous submission the beasts testify that the hermits bear 
in themselves the Christ, the New Adam, under whose submission God had subjected all 
creatures (Mahé 1993, 514, also n. 535). An association between Adam and his domination 
over the animals is perfectly visualised on the east fagade of the 1oth-century Att'amar 
church, where the bust of Adam is surrounded by sculpted beasts and accompanied 
with an inscription referring to Gen 2:20: 5h UNQb/U8 UFU:/U UON/RULU UUL/uU.S/0 
ULU/UUNS /bh AUAQU,/LU8— “And Adam gave names to all the animals and wild beasts" 
(Figure 3.4). Remarkably, the iconography of Adam could easily be confused with that of 
Christ if there were not the respective legend naming Adam. See Dorfmann-Lazarev 2016, 
493-498; Thomson 2019, 230. 
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FIGURE 3.4 Adam (Gen 2:20), Surb Xač (Holy Cross) Church in Att'amar, 915-921, east façade, 
architect Manuel 
PHOTO BY HRAIR HAWK KHATCHERIAN, FEBRUARY 2015 


tion of this object becomes more discernible. No less remarkably, all these fea- 
tures appear on a scallop valve—a natural object which from the 12th century 
on was given an emblematic status, being largely associated with pilgrimage to 
Santiago de Compostela, which I will discuss next. 


4 A Jacobean Shell for Sahuk 


Whether Sahuk was the initial or a later owner of the scallop shell is hard 
to know. The circumstances of its acquisition will probably always remain 
unknown, as is often the case with many mediaeval objects of this kind. What 
is more certain is that the use of scallop shells has a clear connotation to medi- 
aeval pilgrimage practices and more specifically to pilgrimage to Santiago de 
Compostela in Galicia. The tradition of visiting the tomb of Saint James the 
Apostle was formed in the gth century after a local hermit called Pelayo had a 
vision about the whereabouts of the sarcophagus, which would later become 
the site of the chapel, the church, and then the splendid cathedral of Santiago 
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de Compostela.*! In the 12th century, when the Liber Sancti Jacobi?? was pro- 
duced, the veneration of Saint James gained more popularity, being enriched 
now with rituals and miracles related to this apostle. Many Jacobean pilgrims 
were well aware of the miracles described in the Liber Sancti Jacobi, some even 
claimed to have experienced them on their road to Santiago and back. The cre- 
ation of this influential book was accompanied by the appearance of pilgrim 
hospices on the routes to Santiago and, more importantly, by the construction 
of the famous cathedral upon the supposed sarcophagus of the apostle. These 
undertakings further reinforced the tradition and organisation of the pilgrim- 
age to Santiago, making it one of the most desired pilgrimage destinations until 
today. 

From the 12th century on, the scallop valve became the symbol of a suc- 
cessfully fulfilled pilgrimage to the Apostle James’ tomb in Santiago.?? Recent 
archaeological excavations confirm the 12th century as the terminus post quem 
for the diffusion of scallop or oyster shells as symbols of Jacobean travellers.34 
In the Liber Sancti Jacobi, there are indications of how the oyster shells would 
be used by the pilgrims, and what it signified as a symbol of spiritual salvation, 
obtained after the completion of pilgrimage.3° Over time, the local authorities 
of Santiago started to control the shell sale along the Jacobean routes in order to 
prevent their unlicensed production and forgeries.?6 The exact place where the 
pilgrims could obtain their shells was also determined: in the square situated in 
front of the northern portal of the cathedral?" The tradition of pilgrims’ shells 
inspired the circulation of many stories, legends and customs that were related 
to the symbolic correlation of Saint James and scallops (or oysters).38 The scal- 


31  Onthe formation of Saint James' cult in Galicia and on the tradition of the Jacobean pil- 
grimage in the Middle Ages, see Starkie 1965; Herbers 1984; Williams— Stones 1992, etc. 

32 The manuscript of the Book of Saint James is also known as Codex Calixtinus after the 
name of Pope Calixtus 11 or simply as Jacobus as it appears on the manuscript's incipit 
page. I have consulted the following edition: Moralejo et al. 1951. For the studies on the 
Liber Sancti Jacobi, see Herbers 1984; Moisan 1992; Williams — Stones 1992, etc. 

33 The two types of the scallop shells used for Jacobean pilgrimage, whose scientific names 
are Pecten maximus and Pecten jacobaeus, are distributed in two sea regions: “P. maximus 
distribution is limited to the northeast Atlantic, from northern Norway down to north 
Africa, while P. jacobeus is present within the Mediterranean and the Adriatic Sea”. See 
Ktalav 2016, 326, also 333. 

34 Ktalav 2016, 323-338. 

35 Ktalav 2016, 325 (with further references). 

36  Starkie 1965, 71; Plótz 1992, 39; Ktalav 2016, 333. 

37 Plòtz1992, 39. See also Starkie 1965, 70. 

38 For several such legends and miracles associated with Saint James, see Starkie 1965, 70—71; 
Herbers 1992, 11-34; Moisan 1992, 133-145; Ktalav 2016, 325. 
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FIGURE 3.5 A Jacobean pilgrim, mural painting, ca. 150, Nativity Church, Bethlehem 
PHOTO BY MICHELE BACCI, JUNE 2019 
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lop shells, often considered by pilgrims as objects with miracle-working power, 
could however also have practical use. For travellers, they could secure safe pas- 
sages to hospices or to the holy sites situated on the respective routes. It has also 
been suggested that they could be used as ladles to drink or eat from. The holder 
attached to pilgrims’ shells was used to hang them from the travellers’ clothes, 
huts, belts, bags, or at home as signs of accomplished pilgrimage.?? In the Nativ- 
ity church of Bethlehem, for instance, the mid-12th-century mural icon of Saint 
James the Great depicts in supplicating pose an aristocratic couple, whose bags 
prominently exhibit their shells (Figure 3.5).4° 

In the shell of Sahuk, too, there is a holder, apparently meant to be used for 
one of the above-mentioned purposes, perhaps for hanging it on house walls, 
because it is heavier (with the presence of additional silver decorations) and 
larger (length 16.6 cm, width 13.3cm, height 5.5 cm)" than many pilgrims’ shells: 
this makes the shell less practical for long journeys. In any event, the epigraphic 
material, which represents Sahukas a “servant of God”, reveals this object’s con- 
nection with its owner’s religious piety. If this is not a mediaeval forgery, the 
shell might have been acquired by Sahuk after the completion of a pilgrimage 
to Santiago: the owner then had it adorned with silver decorations, and added 
a visual sign of his identity, thus making it a personalised object.*? Even if not 
acquired in Santiago itself, it can still be associated with someone's desire to go 
on pilgrimage to Santiago. 

A comparative regard to archaeological finds of Jacobean shells might be 
helpful to better understand the functional peculiarities of Sahuk’s shell. In 
this respect, a recent study dedicated to the Jacobean badges found in the Holy 
Land reveals some interesting parallels. First, some of these shells were found 
as an accumulation, i.e. accompanied with other small objects, such as coins, 
crosses, or pottery.43 It is not excluded that the silver objects of the Berdyansk 
treasure, among them the shell in question, might also have belonged to one 
individual. Secondly, the physical state, namely the artificial holes (usually two 
or three) of many pilgrims’ valves found in the Holy Land and in Europe, can 


39 In Nordic countries, also some of Saint Olav’s pilgrims’ badges and shells were used as 
amulets for protecting the home. See Simonsen 2018, 192. 

40 Bacci 2017, 130, fig. 35; Bacci (ed.) 2021, 13, fig. 1 (for the images of both the male and female 
pilgrim). 

41 The measurements according to Kramarovski 2005, 235. 

42 Itis not excluded that the shell was acquired by an elder member of Sahuk's family, from 
whom then it passed to Sahuk. In some Western societies, for instance, it is known that 
the shells acquired by Jacobean pilgrims could become a dear object also for their family 
members, who passed it from generation to generation. See Starkie 1965, 71. 

43 Ktalav 2016, 327-333. 
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be comparable to the holes present on Sahuk’s shell if one were to remove the 
silver additions. Thus, the upper two holes of Sahuk’s shell, which are covered 
with two small rivets on each side, and the central holes, through which the 
back holder and coin are attached, correspond to the positions of the holes 
that are usually found on the badges of Jacobean pilgrims, who used the holes 
for attaching or hanging the shell.44 


5 Armenian Pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela 


From these object-centred considerations let us now turn to the historical 
background of mediaeval Armenian pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela. 
The evidence narrated below is not intended as a reply to the unanswered 
questions concerning the history of Sahuk’s shell. What I hope to do, instead, 
is to provide a context for the object, reconstructed through some episodes 
pertaining to the tradition of Armenian pilgrimage to Santiago, during which 
the religious travellers could have acquired objects such as the shell in ques- 
tion. 

In the 10th century, that is only a century after Pelayo had his vision about the 
whereabouts of the apostle’s sarcophagus, an Armenian monk called Siméon 
came to venerate the saint’s tomb in Santiago.4 Another pilgrim, Dawit' (later 
Saint Davinus of Lucca, who died in the mid-nth century and was buried in 
the church San Michele in Foro in Lucca, Tuscany), went to Jerusalem, Rome, 
then intended to visit Santiago.*° At the end of the uth century, an Armenian 
princess went on pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela together with her com- 
panions.^? 

Despite some obscure details of the above-mentioned accounts, they nev- 
ertheless provide an interesting context for reconstructing the origins of the 


44 Forphotographs showing the artificial holes on Jacobean shells, see Spencer 1998, fig. 248a; 
Vallet 2008, fig. 6; Ktalav 2016, fig. 17.3; Simonsen 2018, fig. 68. It was suggested that the 
two-hole shells were hung, while the three-hole shells were to be sewn onto the pilgrim's 
clothes or bags. See Vallet 2008, 244. 

45  AliSan 1884, 5-17; P'e&ikean 1937, 50-52; Dédéyan 1978, 124-125; Dédéyan 1984, 23-25; 
Matiossian 2005, 197. 

46 . P'eCikean 1937, 52; Dédéyan 1978, 125-126; Dédéyan 1984, 25-26; Bacci 2004, 548-558; 
Uluhogian 2006, 29-50; Orengo 2018, 88-89. 

47 Gulbenkian 1980, 173-178, 194-195 (Gulbenkian considers the princess to be daughter of 
the last Bagratid king). For some clarifications regarding the Armenian princess and her 
sojourn in Spain, see Matiossian 2005, 198-203. 
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Armenian tradition of Santiago pilgrimage. At the time when these pilgrims 
went to worship the apostle’s tomb, the cathedral of Santiago and the Liber 
Sancti Jacobi were not yet created, and the cult of Saint James was still in its 
formative period. 

After the creation of the Liber Sancti Jacobi in the 12th century, the cult of 
Saint James started to develop quickly, attracting to Santiago numerous reli- 
gious travellers from all over the Christian world, including the Armenians. In 
the long sermon on the translation of the apostle’s relics from Jerusalem to 
Santiago, the Armenians are listed among those nations who came to visit the 
apostle’s tomb in Galicia.48 This sermon composed by Pope Callixtus repres- 
ents Chapter xvII of Book 1 of the Liber Sancti Jacobi. The latter also contains 
a so-called Pilgrim’s Guide (Book v), which is a collection of various kinds of 
advice for those who undertook a pilgrimage to Santiago. Later some visit- 
ors mentioned that there existed a hospice for the Armenians in the city, for 
they had been coming to pilgrimage since ancient times.*? A guesthouse called 
“Hospice of Jerusalem” and situated in Santiago’s ancient quarter of Jewish 
merchants was possessed by the Armenians.5° Some scholars of architectural 
history have even claimed that there are traces of Armenian influence on the 
early Romanesque structure of the cathedral of Santiago de Compostela.5! Due 
to the presence of an Armenian alphabet composed of 36 letters and engraved 
on a niche of the Church of Saint Martha in Tarascon (France), it was suggested 
that in the 12th century an Armenian pilgrim paused at this sanctuary on his 
way to Santiago.5? 

In his mid-13th-century report addressed to king Louis Ix, the Franciscan 
friar William of Rubruck writes in detail about an Armenian monk called Ser- 
gius, whom he met at the court of the great khan Möngke and who once asked 
the friar whether the Pope would “furnish him with horses as far as Santiago”.53 

In the 14th century, the relationship between Cilician Armenia and the 
Iberian Peninsula was marked by a special diplomatic and religious event, 
when during the reigns of the Armenian king Lewon IV (r. 1321-1341) and of 
the king of Aragon, James Il (r. 1291-1327), the relics of Saint Thecla were trans- 


48 Moralejo et al. 1951, 199. 

49 López Ferreiro 1898, 69-70. 

50 Gulbenkian 1980, 199; Matiossian 2005, 214-215. It was also suggested that the Galician 
city called Arménia and mentioned in the 16th-century Breviario Compostellano might 
have been related to the Armenians. See Gulbenkian 1980, 195-196, n. 96. 

51 Conant 1926, 27. 

52  Dédéyan—Kévorkian 2007, 907. 

53 William of Rubruck (Jackson 1990), 205-206. 
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ferred from Cilicia to Catalonia.54 A few decades later, in the north-western part 
of the peninsula another noteworthy episode took place, this time with the 
participation of the last Cilician king Lewon v Lusignan (r. 1874-1375). While 
in Lyon, the king undertook a pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela, a wish 
which, according to his confessor-biographer Jean Dardel, he had cherished 
since his Mamluk captivity in Cairo.” In the last quarter of the 14th century, 
a knight called Manuel, who was active in the Armenian court until the fall of 
Sis and who later falsely represented himself as the messenger of king Lewon, 
asked for financial support from the royal treasury of the Aragonese court on 
the pretext of undertaking a pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela.56 

More detailed accounts are available from the post-mediaeval period.57 
Leaving Erznkay/Erzincan in October 1489, during the years that followed 
bishop Martiros Erznkac'i visited some of the most important European sanc- 
tuaries, including Santiago de Compostela, where he remained for 84 days.58 
Between 1587 and 1592, a very similar itinerary through European holy sites was 
taken by a monk Sargis, who might have been familiar with the travel account 
of Martiros Erznkac'i.5? Arriving at Santiago, Sargis could not see the headless 
body of Saint James, because the door leading to the apostle’s tomb was opened 
only once every seven years. Nevertheless, the Armenian pilgrim was filled with 
joy after he learned that the desirable day would arrive in eight months, so he 
decided to wander through sanctuaries of other cities and villages returning to 
Santiago eight months later. According to Sargis’ account, on the day when the 
apostle’s body was taken out, there were 4,000 priests and so many people that 
one could not count. They venerated the body of the saint for three days.9? Two 


54 Calzolari 2017, 137-159; Serrano Coll —Lozano López 2020, 285-310. 

55 Jean Dardel (Ch.A. 1906), chapter CXL, 106. The liberation of Lewon V in 1382 was in fact 
possible thanks to the kings of Castile and Aragon. On Lewon’s pilgrimage to Santiago, see 
also Sáez Pomes 1946-1947. 

56 Jean Dardel (Ch.A. 1906, 99-100, on Manuel representing himself as Lewon's messenger), 
see also 46, 85. For further readings on Manuel's European activities during the post- 
kingdom period, see Grigoryan Savary 2021, 224-225. 

57 Many references to Santiago de Compostela and to the tomb of the Apostle James in 
Galicia are to be found in Armenian historiography and literature. The presence of “many 
saints’ bodies” in Spain, with a particular emphasis on “the body of Ter Yakob”, is men- 
tioned in a series of 17th-century Armenian folk songs, in which the beauty of the poet's 
beloved one is metaphorically compared to various cities and countries. See Mnac'akan- 
yan 1956, 272-288 (songs Nos 91-94). See also Matiossian 2005, 194-226, esp. 208-210 (for 
more references found in poetic texts). 

58 P'eé'ikean1937, 55-60. 

59  Xaë'ikyan 1970, 125-148, esp. 137-145. 

60  Xaë'ikyan 1970, 142, also 133 and n. 14 (for taking out the apostle's body once in seven years). 
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decades later, when Awgustinos Bajec'i, an Armenian catholic priest from the 
village Aparaner in Ernjak (Siwnik‘), visited Santiago de Compostela, he con- 
firmed the information that the cathedral’s “Door of Mercy” was opened once 
every seven years.9! We know of another catholic priest from the same village, 
called Yovhannés, who in the 16th century left Naxijewan and visited Santiago 
twice.62 

In the late 16th and early 17th centuries, two pilgrimages to Spain were made 
by a hermit called Paron who led an ascetic life in the convent of Gregory 
the Illuminator on Mount Sepuh (near Erznkay). Paron was the teacher and 
caretaker of the later famous chronicler Grigor Daranatc'i. During one of his pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem, Paron copied a Vark‘haranc‘ (Lives of the Fathers), which 
is currently manuscript No. [J] 175 of the Armenian Patriarchate of Jerusalem.83 
In 1610, Daranalc'i added a large colophon to that manuscript, describing the 
pious life of his beloved teacher. It is in this colophon that we find two men- 
tions about Paron’s travels to Spain, most likely to the tomb of Saint James in 
Santiago, but also to the other two important sites of Christian pilgrimage, Jer- 
usalem and Rome: 


And from time to time he would go out travelling to all the pilgrimage 
sites: many times he went to Holy Jerusalem and twice to the great Rome 
to the holy apostles Peter and Paul; he also travelled to Spain and to the 
holy sites of our Armenia’s eastern parts. After these pilgrimages he would 
always return to his convent.64 


Some time later, Paron repeated his long-haul journey to these places: 


And he went from country to country in order to go to the great Rome and 
Spain and then came once more to Constantinople.® 


61 “Near the tomb there is a door called “Door of Mercy”, which is opened once every seven 
years. Blessed are those who will be there on that day". For the original text in Armenian, 
see XaCikyan 1970, 146, n. 14. 

62 Gulbenkian 1980, 201. 

63 For the manuscript’s description, see Bogharian 1966, 524—527. 

64 Gt bu tpphu tnptúu ?pngbn jutti nıfunumtbnhu bi pugnuî waqui h Unippü 
JonniuumbU li tipyn uüquid h úkóü Cnnuú wn Unine unupbugu Nbunpnu ki Nonnu 
ti h Uywähu bi h dip Kung jwpnbibjhg pau nthunununtnhuü ti qupábur qunüugn 
uünpbü h tnh hin útüuuuuinujühü. See Grigor Daranalc'i (N$anean 1915), 591-599 (Ap- 
pendix A), esp. 594-595. 

650... Gr qüug jug[uup^b yw>fuwmA h dbóü Cnnuú ti h Uywähu, bi nuinaku Gyo h 
Unumuwdndniyojhu. Here Daranatc'i uses the form “come to Constantinople’, because he 
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6 Conclusion 


In this paper, I took a close look at a late mediaeval object, consisting of a 
scallop valve, adorned with silver gilt additions. Aware of the methodological 
difficulties of studying and explaining minor objects of this kind, I have tried 
to make use of the available information by describing in the first part how 
the shell object was discovered, acquired, studied, and exhibited, and then by 
proposing in the second parta reconstruction of functional and historical con- 
texts. 

The emblematic use of scallop shells from the 12th century on, as well as the 
epigraphic and iconographic evidence visible on this shell, allowed us to asso- 
ciate it with the mediaeval tradition of pilgrimage to Santiago de Compostela. 
Whether Sahuk was its initial owner or acquired the shell only subsequently, 
is not clear. It is also uncertain whether he was the person who carried the 
shell ladle to the Azov Sea. The sophisticated combination with his individual 
coin, that resembles those minted in Cilician Armenia, confirms the previous 
attributions to that mediaeval kingdom. Furthermore, the historical evidence 
gathered in this paper shows a continued interest in Santiago pilgrimage by 
mediaeval Armenian travellers, who could have acquired Jacobean shells dur- 
ing their visits to this renowned Galician site. For Armenians, as for many other 
pilgrims, Santiago de Compostela was an important place connected with the 
Apostle James, right after the Armenian cathedral of Saints James in Jerusalem, 
which is also associated with him. Like many Jacobean pilgrims who desired to 
visit both cathedrals in Santiago and in Jerusalem, Armenian believers would 
also have been eager to perform a double pilgrimage to the two important des- 
tinations associated with the Apostle James. 
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Lives of the Fathers. See Grigor Daranalc'i (NSanean 1915), 598 (Appendix A). 
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for a Jacobean shell that I was happy to receive from Alison!). Hrair Hawk 
Khatcherian and Michele Bacci were kind enough, as always, to share their pho- 
tographs with me. 
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From Alexandria to Dvin 


Non-Chalcedonian Christians in the Empire of Khusrau 11 


Phil Booth 


1 Introduction 


In the period from 603 to 629, the East Roman and Sasanian empires were 
plunged into a dramatic final confrontation, a period of protracted warfare 
which witnessed the expansion of the Persians across Roman Syria, Palestine, 
and Egypt; the Persian-Avar siege of Constantinople; and the final Persian 
defeat at the hands of a Roman-Turk alliance. A great wealth of scholarship 
has explored the rich evidence which details the shah Khusrau 11's engagement 
with Christian leaders and culture both before and during the war} and the 
Christian factionalism which arose around the court at Ctesiphon, as dyophys- 
ites and miaphysites competed for preference.? But rather less has been said 
about his policies within those territories which had long been the Christian 
heartlands of the Roman Empire. 

As the Persians entered into Roman Mesopotamia from 603, and then 
crossed the Euphrates from 610, they entered into a world divided: between 
the dominant Chalcedonian church, with its plethora of urban bishops, and 
the far smaller and largely rusticated Severan church, established from the 
middle of the 6th century in Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt.3 We know that the 
Chalcedonian Church was decapitated across the conquered territories—in 
Antioch the patriarch Anastasius 11 had been murdered in violence in ca. 610; 
in Jerusalem the patriarch Zachariah was deported to Ctesiphon in 614; and 
in Alexandria the patriarch John the Almsgiver had fled before the invaders in 
619, dying on Cyprus soon afterwards.* No successors were permitted for the 
entire period of Persian rule and, as we shall see, at least some Chalcedonian 
bishops were deposed and replaced with miaphysite rivals. But the frequent 


See e.g. Schilling 2008, 235-298; Payne 2015, 164-197. 
See below n. 34. 
See van Roey 1951; Booth 2017. 
On Anastasius, see esp. Chronicon Paschale (ed. Dindorf 1832, 699); on Zachariah, see Strate- 
gius (ed. Garitte 1960); on John the Almsgiver, see esp. Delehaye 1927. 
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modern claim that the period of Persian rule was one of an inverse miaphysite 
ascent—framed as “an era of triumph for Miaphysite orthodoxy” in one import- 
ant recent book®—is too simplistic. For there was no such thing as "Miaphysite 
orthodoxy” in the first place, and for some miaphysites, at least, the situation 
was far from triumphant. 


2 The Union of 617 


At some point in 617, the Severan patriarch of Antioch, Athanasius the Camel- 
driver, and several of his bishops were present at the Ennaton, a monastic 
complex to the west of Alexandria which now served as the seat of the Severan 
patriarchs of Egypt. Here Athanasius and his entourage entered into union with 
the representatives of the Severan Alexandrian patriarch Anastasius, thus end- 
ing a schism of the churches which had existed since 586, when the Antiochene 
patriarch Peter of Callinicum had broken communion with his Alexandrian 
counterpart Damian, on the suspicion that he had lapsed into tritheism.® 

In recent literature the union of 617 has assumed a somewhat surprising 
status. It was, as we shall see below, remarkable for various reasons, but per- 
haps most remarkable of all is that it occurred at a time when the Alexandrian 
and Antiochene patriarchates existed within separate polities: the former in 
the Roman Empire, and the latter in the Sasanian Empire. It has now become 
commonplace to claim that the Sasanians were accepting towards existing 
Christian communities within the conquered territories, or at least towards 
the Severans, to whom the Sasanians are sometimes supposed to have lent 
their active patronage. In this perspective, therefore, the presence of Athanas- 
ius and his bishops in Alexandria becomes, for some, indicative of the freedom 
of movement and communication which the Sasanians permitted their bish- 
ops;’ while the union itself can even be cited as an example of the “ecclesiastical 
institution building” which “Iranian patronage” allowed, as an example of the 
“institutional coordination” between two churches “which the Roman state had 
kept separate"? 

Our knowledge of the union of 617 is dependent on two main narrative 
sources: first, the Chronicle of Michael the Great; and second, the History of the 


5 Payne 2015, 186. 

6 Date: Chronicle to 724 (Brooks 1960), 146. Studies: Olster 1985; Müller 1994; Jankowiak 2009, 
18-23. Schism: see esp. Ebied et al. 1981, 34-43. 

7 SeeFoss 2003, 157, 165. 

8 See Payne 2015, 186. 
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Patriarchs of Alexandria. The latter gives a somewhat impressionistic account 
of the union.? But the Chronicle of Michael is far more detailed. It embeds four 
related letters. The first is the synodical letter announcing it, with an accom- 
panying list of signatories. Those signatories are, on the Alexandrian side: Ana- 
stasius, an Athanasius, a Polycarp, a Theodulus, ‘and the other Egyptian bish- 
ops’; and, on the Antiochene side: Athanasius, a Cyriacus, two Pauls, a Sergius, 
and a Thomas.!° 

The second of Michael’s documents is a letter of Athanasius to the bishop 
Cyriacus of Amida, in which he describes how the union was realised. He 
recounts how, after numerous fruitless conversations with the “partisans of 
Damian’, there had arrived in Alexandria, from Arsinoe, “the most magnificent 
patrikios Strategius”, who then allied with “the glorious patrician Nicetas, with 
whom we had conferred over the affair from the beginning, but in whom we 
had lost confidence”. Presiding over the union, therefore, were two of the most 
prominent Roman officials in the region: first, Nicetas, the emperor Heraclius’s 
cousin, who seems to have assumed, in the 610s, a role akin to that of the Alex- 
andrian Augustalis;!2 and second, the patrician Strategius, a leading member of 
the Arsinoite aristocracy, known also from various extant documents.!? 

Michael's Chronicle embeds two further letters. The first of these is an encyc- 
lical sent from Athanasius, in Alexandria, to the “bishops of the east’, asking 
them to accept the union; and the second is an extract from a letter of Ana- 
stasius to his Antiochene counterpart, celebrating the end of the schism and 
Nicetas’s role within it, and including a final wish for imperial victories over bar- 
barians. It is certain that Nicetas (and perhaps also Strategius) was a Chalcedo- 
nian. But, nevertheless, the Severan patriarch Anastasius is able to celebrate 
his role in effecting the union, and even to hope for his subsequent victories 
against Rome’s enemies. 

Let us recap, then, something of what Michael’s evidence tells us. The union 
was not a product of Sasanian patronage. It happened in Roman Alexandria, 
and its éminence grise was Nicetas, the emperor Heraclius’s cousin. The union, 
it therefore seems, was an imperial initiative brokered through the emperor's 
highest and most trusted representatives. For Constantinople, indeed, it must 
have represented a significant coup, not simply because two substantial Chris- 
tian factions had been reunited; but because the Antiochene patriarch, whose 


9 Evetts 1904, 480-483. 

10 Chabot, J.-B. (ed.) 1899-1910 (hereafter Michael the Great, Chronicle) 10.26, vol. 4, 392-399. 
11 Michael the Great, Chronicle, 10.26, vol. 4, 392-399. 

12 See Deroche 1995, 119 n. 66, 142-153. 

13 See Palme 1997, 99-100. 
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territories were now subsumed within the Persian Empire, had submitted to 
the traditional mediation of the Roman emperor in doctrinal matters. All this 
raises the question, then, of what Athanasius and his bishops hoped to gain.!4 


3 The Ennaton as Refuge 


It is probable that the union of the patriarchs was realised at the Ennaton, a 
complex of monasteries on the coast nine miles west of Alexandria.!5 Indeed, 
the presence of Athanasius and his bishops at the Ennaton is also known 
through some remarkable subscriptions to certain Syriac manuscripts. 
Through these we ascertain that two of Athanasius’s bishops—a certain Paul 
and another Thomas, who must also be amongst the aforementioned Anti- 
ochene signatories to the union—completed translations, into Syriac, of the 
Old and New Testaments while at the complex. Thus, certain manuscripts 
of Thomas's translation of the New Testament bear a transcription in which 
“poor Thomas” locates the composition of the text “at the Ennaton („a\ 1) 
of the great city of Alexandria, at the holy Monastery of the Antonians (?— 
assay ire) and places it “in the year 927 of Alexander, in the fourth indiction,” 
that is, in 615/6.16 From the extant subscriptions to Paul's translations, we can 
also locate him at the Ennaton in the same period.!” Of those, perhaps the most 
fulsome is that for 4 Kingdoms, as contained in a manuscript now in Paris (BN 
Syr. 27f. 90): 


This book was translated from the Greek tongue into Syriac from the ver- 
sion of the Seventy-Two, by the righteous father Mar Paul the bishop of 
the faithful, in the great city of Alexandria, by the command and encour- 
agement of the holy and blessed Mar Athanasius, patriarch of the faithful 
in the Monastery of Mar Zakkai at Callinicum, while they were staying 
in Alexandria in the time of the God-loving Mar Theodore, head of the 
monastery of his community, in the year 928, fifth indiction [616/7].!® 


14 In what follows I develop an argument first made in Jankowiak 2009, 22-23, who also 
points to the relative weakness of Athanasius's position in 617, in the context of the Persian 
encroachment. 

15 See Gascou 1991. 

16 See Hatch1937, 149-154. 

17 Fora useful guide, see Mercati 1941. 

18 See de Lagarde 1892, 256 Il. 28-31. On the Syro-Hexaplar manuscripts and de Lagarde's 
edition, see Baars 1968, 1-27. For Paul's subscriptions, see also, for 3 Kingdoms (February 
616): BL Add. 14437, with de Lagarde 1892, 222 n. 54, and Wright 1870-1872, vol. 1, 33; for 
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Later authorities suggest that our Thomas and Paul were the bishops Thomas 
of Hargel, bishop of Mabbug, and Paul bishop of Tella®”—two Antiochene, Sev- 
eran, bishops. But what brought them to Alexandria? 

It is tempting to assume, of course, that Athanasius, Thomas, and Paul were 
present at the Ennaton for the simple purpose of attending the proposed dis- 
cussions with the Alexandrians. The relationship between their presence and 
the union is, however, far from clear—that is, it is not obvious that the lat- 
ter prompts the former rather than vice versa. Michael’s Chronicle embeds a 
biographical passage on Thomas of Hargel which provides a potential answer. 
This informs us that Thomas, like the patriarch Athanasius, was trained at 
Qenneshre before becoming bishop of Mabbug (Hierapolis), but that during 
persecutions launched under the emperor Maurice (d. 602), he retreated to 
the Ennaton, where he completed his translation of the New Testament. After 
this, we read: “At this time, the bishops of Syria, who were persecuted by the 
Chalcedonians and took refuge in Egypt, returned to their sees, in Syria at the 
command of Khusrau, king of Persia, who ruled over Syria.”2° According to 
this source, then, Thomas had fled to Alexandria when Maurice had imposed 
Chalcedonian bishops (thus before 602), and was still there when he com- 
pleted his translation (in 616, as we ascertain from its subscription). After this, 
however, he returned to his see, following a reported command of the con- 
queror Khusrau, who restored the Severan bishops to their sees. 

The short Life of Thomas contained in Michael's Chronicle caps a section of 
text which, in its preceding sections, describes the fate of orthodox bishops 
within the conquered territories, and which raises some doubts as to the pre- 
cise situation of Thomas. This reports that when the Persians conquered “Meso- 
potamia and Syria”, Khusrau dispatched certain bishops “of the east ( ress)” 
to take possession of the “cities of Syria”. At first, this account continues, he sent 
to Edessa an East Syrian, who was not accepted, before replacing him with an 
“orthodox” bishop, named John (although his name seems to have been Isaiah, 
as we shall see). Then the shah ordered that all of the Chalcedonian bishops 
in Mesopotamia and Syria be chased from their sees, and that “the Jacobites” 
be granted all of the church and monasteries of which they had been deprived 
through the persecution of Maurice.?! 


the Minor Prophets and Daniel (January 617): Ceriani 1874, 114" col. 2; 151° col. 1; for Daniel 
again (616/7): BL Add. 12168, with Wright 1870-1872, vol. 2, 907. 

19 See the evidence collected in Gwynn 1893a and 1893b. 

20 Michael the Great, Chronicle 10.26, vol. 4, 391. Cf. Bar Hebraeus (ed. Abbeloos and Lamy 
1872-1877, hereafter Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical Chronicle), vol. 1, 267. 

21 Michael the Great, Chronicle 10.25, vol. 4, 389-390; cf. Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical Chron- 
icle, vol. 1, 263-265. 
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Amongst the persecuted bishops, we are now told, was Cyriacus of Amida, 
that is, that same bishop to whom Athanasius would later report the union of 
617. But we are then also given the names of some of those “Jacobites” whom 
Khusrau dispatched to replace the Chalcedonians: Isaiah of Edessa, Samuel 
of Amida, and another (anonymous) of Tella. Thus, the Jacobite whom Khus- 
rau appointed in Amida was not Cyriacus, but one Samuel. Indeed, we are 
now informed that the villagers around these towns would not accept the new 
incumbents, because they had not been ordained by their patriarch, but by 
“the Metropolitan of the region of Mosul” (M. eos «ihrer Maas osi), 
while the villagers were under the authority of the patriarch Athanasius. The 
latter, according to Michael, then requested that Cyriacus visit Amida and 
other places in Mesopotamia, and there perform ordinations, but Cyriacus 
was unsuccessful, for Samuel of Amida, with the support of Khusrau, opposed 
him.?? 

Michael's Chronicle now offers a famous comment to the effect that “the 
memory of Chalcedon” disappeared from the Euphrates to the Orient, a com- 
ment which those who consider the Sasanians to have patronised “the mia- 
physites” en bloc have often cited as proof of that point. But it seems quite 
evident that the same comment attempts to suppress an inconvenient fact: that 
is, that the so-called “triumph for Miaphysite orthodoxy” was in fact a disaster 
for those Roman, Severan bishops who had laid claim to those Mesopotamian 
sees under Maurice. Cyriacus, it is elsewhere claimed, died in A.G. 934 (= 622/3), 
and although we do not know when Samuel died, or who succeeded him, for 
some considerable time there must have been two rival Severan claimants to 
the throne of Amida.?? At the same time, this must have represented a con- 
siderable affront to the authority of the patriarch Athanasius. For the Persians, 
while expelling the Chalcedonian incumbents, had also passed the power over 
appointments to a leading miaphysite bishop within Persia—the mysterious 
“Metropolitan of the region of Mosul” (to whom we shall return). 

The same tensions are effaced to a far greater extent in another extant wit- 
ness: Ps.-Cyriacus of Amida’s On the Translation the Relics of Jacob Baradeus. 
Written at some point ca. 629-ca. 634, this reports that during the patriarchate 
of Athanasius, the emperor Phocas (and not, note, Maurice) replaced the pat- 
riarch’s bishops with Chalcedonians, but that when Khusrau conquered Meso- 
potamia, and under the influence of his Christian wife Sirin, he replaced them 
with “the orthodox”. The text then provides a list of these appointees which is 


22 Michael the Great, Chronicle 10.25, vol. 4, 390-391; cf. Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical Chron- 
icle, vol. 1, 265. 
23 See Chronicle of Zuqnin in Chabot 1927, 150. 
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more extensive than that of Michael’s Chronicle—Samuel at Amida, Isaiah at 
Edessa, Adai at Reshaina, and Zakkai at Tella—before adding, “and he [Khus- 
rau] did the same for every place and city, each adhering in all things to the 
patriarch” (which should be read as an apologetic statement constructed after 
the fact). The main part of the text then relates how Zakkai of Tella, in A.G. 933 
(= 621/2), sent certain monks to steal the relics of Jacob Baradeus from their 
resting place in Egypt.?^ The details of this vignette—which suggest that Zakkai 
was a Severan—need not detain us here. But for our purposes it is evident that 
Zakkai of Tella was still alive when Paul, his Severan rival to the same see, was 
in Alexandria composing his translations of the Old Testament, calling him- 
self “bishop’, and entering discussions with his co-confessionalists within the 
Roman Empire. 

Let us note one further indication of complications around the see of Tella in 
this period. Consecutive notices in the Chronicle to 8ig—a pro-Severan, annal- 
istic text associated with the Monastery of Qartmin in the Tur ‘Abdin—record 
how, in AG 916 [604/5], the Persians conquered “the fortress of Tur ‘Abdin’; but 
then how, in AG 926 [614/5], Daniel, abbot of Qartmin, was made metropol- 
itan over Tella, Mardin, Dara, and Tür ‘Abdin.? If the information is accurate, 
then it appears that Daniel presided over the old metropolitanate of Dara, now 
expanded to include Tella.26 The Chronicle does not record who made Daniel 
metropolitan, but, given the alleged date of Daniel’s elevation, it is of course 
tempting to associate it with the reported activities of Michael's “Metropolitan 
of the region of Mosul”27 

It must remain unclear when Paul of Tella, Thomas of Hargel, and others 
arrived in Alexandria—although wider evidence, as we shall see, suggests a 
large-scale flight from the Persian advance. But it at once becomes clear that 
the status of Paul of Tella in 616-617 was far less secure than has often been 
supposed, and that while at the Ennaton he (like Cyriacus of Amida) faced a 
rival Severan claimant to his nominal see, and perhaps a new metropolitan in 
the Tür ‘Abdin. 


4 Paul of Edessa 


Cyriacus and Paul were not alone. In the Chronicle of Jacob of Edessa we dis- 
cover alongside the tables for Olympiads 345 and 346 (= 601/2-608/g) a report 


24 Brooks 1926, 268. 

25 Chabot and Barsaum 1916, 10. 
26 Palmer 1990, 149-153. 

27 See Palmer 1990, 153. 
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that “[t]he bishops of the region of the east fled before the Persians to Egypt, 
and with them monks and many people”; while alongside Olympiads 347 and 
348 (= 609/10-617/8) we discover a frustrating, lacunose piece of text which 
reports, “The bishops are expelled ... the Persians from ... to take ... of the 
Romans ... the east; and he came ... little ... Isaiah is sent to Edessa as bishop 
from the realm of the Persians.”28 The first piece of text seems therefore to 
report the flight of eastern bishops to Egypt, in the face of the Persian advance 
(as known also from the Lives of John the Almsgiver);29 while the latter seems 
to relate to the replacement of Chalcedonian bishops with the candidates from 
Persia, including the aforementioned Isaiah at Edessa. 

From Jacob’s Chronicle we also ascertain the name both of the earlier, Chal- 
cedonian bishop of Edessa and of his Severan rival. Thus, alongside Olympiad 
345 (601/2-604/5), we read, “The faithful of Edessa had Paul as bishop; but the 
Chalcedonians appointed Theodosius."?? This Paul is also known to have fled 
from the Persians, for Jacob, while acknowledging previous translators in his 
corrected edition of the Syriac hymns of Severus of Antioch, notes that “[t]hey 
have been translated from the Greek tongue into the Edessene or Syriac speech 
by the holy Mar Paul who was bishop of the city of Edessa, while he was on the 
island of Cyprus, in flight from the Persians."?! We know, in fact, that while on 
Cyprus Paul translated more than the hymns of Severus, for two manuscripts 
of the Syriac versions of the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzen inform us that the 
translation was the work of ‘Abbas Mar Paula’, and was completed on Cyprus 
in A.G. 935 (= 623/4).82 

We perhaps have one more witness to Paul's activities. This is a dossier of 
texts embedded in the later Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council, which claim 
that when the emperor Heraclius was campaigning in Armenia in 625, he had 
entered into a doctrinal dispute on Christ's operations with a Severan bishop 
Paul, and later dispatched an imperial keleusis “to Arcadius the most holy arch- 
bishop of Cyprus against Paul the highest head of the non-bishops.’ We are 
told that Paul “appeared in those places [in Armenia”, as though he might be 
an outsider, and the connection with Cyprus perhaps suggests that he was res- 
ident there.33 If he is indeed identical with the exiled Paul of Edessa, then his 


28 Jacob of Edessa (ed. Brooks 1961), 324-325. 

29 See e.g. Delehaye 1927, 6-13. 

30 Jacob of Edessa (ed. Brooks 1961), 324. 

31 Brooks1909, 801. 

32 See Wright 1870-1872, vol. 2, 423, 431-432 (= BL Add. 12153 and 14457). Paul also translated 
the Ps.-Nonnus scholia; see Brock 1971, 28-29, suggesting his association with Qenneshre. 

33 Riedinger1992, 528-530, 588-592. 
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conference with Heraclius points to the ongoing attempts of the exiled Severan 
bishops to court the Roman emperor, and indeed predicts, as we shall see, their 
later engagement with him following the Persian withdrawal. 

The evidence related to Paul of Edessa seems, then, to complicate the evid- 
ence presented in Michael’s Chronicle: first, it suggests that Paul, at least, had 
fled not from a persecution of Maurice or of Phocas, but from the Persians; 
second, that he remained in exile in 623/4, and had not been restored follow- 
ing the conquests (as Michael suggests for Thomas of Harqel); and third, that 
he perhaps courted the patronage not of the Sasanian shah, but of the Roman 
emperor Heraclius. 

It should now be clear that an alternative perspective has opened upon the 
patriarch Athanasius’s presence within the Roman Empire in ca. 615-617. As 
the Persians had expanded westwards, numerous persons had fled to Egypt, 
and this perhaps included the bishops present there for the union of 617. But 
their situation was far more complex than has been appreciated, for at least 
two of those present, Paul of Edessa and Paul of Tella, faced rival Severan chal- 
lengers for their sees, challengers who could call upon the support of Khusrau 
himself. Rather than thinking of the subsequent union of the Antiochenes and 
the Alexandrians as an example of institutional bridge-building across political 
divides, we should instead see it as the desperate attempt of Athanasius and his 
bishops to shore up their position in a context of considerable encroachment 
upon their perceived prerogatives. 


5 Dvin, Mar Mattai, and Tikrit 


At the same time that Khusrau had extended his conquests over Roman Meso- 
potamia and was contemplating the conquest of the Levant, the East Syrians 
at his court had lost favour. Following the death of the catholicos Sabri$o‘ 
(ca. 604), the Church of the East had been divided into rival factions, and 
henceforth Khusrau had withdrawn his patronage, to the extent that upon the 
death of Sabri$o”s controversial successor, Gregory of Pherat (608/9), the shah 
refused to approve a new catholicos. In 612, Khusrau gathered a disputation 
between the East Syrians and their Persian Severan rivals, but the former were 
defeated, and the catholicosate stood vacant for the remainder of his reign. 
Instead—under the influence of the Christian Queen Sirin, and the archiatros 
Gabriel of Sinjar—the miaphysites at court became ascendant.?* 


34 See e.g. Flusin 1992, vol. 2, 106-118; Greatrex 2003. 
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The significance of this shift has been much debated, but it is important that 
in interpreting it we not limit our vision to the immediate context of Khus- 
rau’s court. For soon after there occurred another dramatic event: an extensive 
union of certain Persian miaphysites with Armenian bishops to the north. In 
Ps.-Sebéos’s Armenian History we discover a long letter which a Council of 
Dvin drafted in 649, in response to a command of the emperor Constans Il to 
commune with Chalcedon. This recalls how Khusrau 11, “after the capture of 
Jerusalem” (614) summoned “all the bishops of the regions of the east and of 
Asorestan” (i.e. northern Mesopotamia) to court, in order to debate the faith, 
in the presence also of Smbat Bagratuni and of “the royal chief doctor” (sc. 
Gabriel of Sinjar). The letter also then places amongst the attendees a some- 
what varied cast: Zachariah, the captive Chalcedonian patriarch of Jerusalem 
(thus after 614); certain unnamed “philosophers” taken captive in Alexandria 
(thus after June 619); various Chalcedonians “from Greek territory”; Severans 
and East Syrians, including the catholicos of the latter (thus pre-609); the “chief 
Jew" (sc. the exilarch); and two Armenian bishops, Komitas of the Mamikoneik' 
and Matt'eos of the Amatunik‘. As a result of discussions, the same letter 
reports, the king turned against the East Syrian catholicos and his bishops, 
and ordered their churches to be demolished; after, the patriarch Zachariah 
and the Alexandrian philosophers renounced Chalcedon, and announced the 
faith of the Armenians to be orthodox. At this point, according to the letter, 
Khusrau ordered all of the Christians under his dominion to hold to “the faith 
of the Armenians”, and the text adds: “Those who conformed to the faith of 
Armenia in the regions of Asorestan were Kamyisov the metropolitan (Uwüjh- 
20) Ubunnwwyuwıjhun) and ten other bishops, and the pious queen Sirin, and the 
valiant Smbat, and the great chief doctor [Gabriel]."35 

What to make of this report? We must, of course, bear in mind that the letter 
was produced in a particular context in 649, and perhaps never sent, and that it 
has then been reproduced, again in a particular context, in the narrative of Ps.- 
Sebéos. The potential for distortion, at various levels, is therefore quite high. 
Besides the somewhat fantastical list of attendees, the vignette also presents 
us with several obvious chronological inconsistencies, and those scholars have 
accepted the basic occurrence of such a council have sometimes dated it to the 
period 605-609, sometimes to the period ca. 615.36 Whatever the solution, we 
have several indications that Armenian influence was expanding in this period, 
in particular under the aforementioned Komitas, who became catholicos in 


35 Sebéos (ed. Abgaryan 2005), ch. 46, 228-234, trans. adapted from Thomson 1999, 114-118. 
36 See Flusin 1992, vol. 2, 115-116; cf. Jankowiak (forthcoming). 
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615. Thus, the History of Ps.-Sebeos contains a letter of Komitas to the Chalcedo- 
nian patriarchal locum tenens Modestus at Jerusalem, in response to a request 
for monies for reconstruction after the Persian sack of 614;87 while the later 
Georgian chronicle of Arsen Sapareli claims that Komitas brought the catholi- 
cos of the Caucasian Albanians back into communion, and then expanded the 
size of the episcopates of both Albania and Siwnik‘.?8 

Perhaps the most striking example of Komitas’s heightened influence, and 
his expanding communion, is however a letter embedded in the Armenian 
Book of Letters, sometimes called the Letter to the Persians.?? The letter is a 
statement of faith which was sent from Komitas and his synod after an appar- 
ent council at Dvin, and which contains some striking echoes of the council 
described in Ps.-Sebéos. It is notable for three things: first, its acknowledgement 
of the oversight of Smbat Bagratuni; second, its clear statement of aphthartist 
doctrine (i.e. that Christ’s flesh was incorruptible by nature); and third, a sub- 
sequent anathematisation of Severus of Antioch, “who said that the flesh was 
corruptible until the resurrection, and after the resurrection was incorrupt- 
ible”. The letter does not give the list of Armenian signatories besides Komitas. 
But it includes a list of eight signatories from scattered sees in northern Iraq 
and northwestern Iran, all under the leadership of the metropolitan “Kamisoy 
(Guiuhgny útunnuuu]nihun)”q0—no doubt identical with the Kamyisov whose 
presence, alongside ten bishops, is also alleged at the council which Ps.-Sebéos 
reports.*! The letter is not dated, but there also survives an apparent response 
to it, presented at Dvin to Komitas from two bishops of the region of Asorestan, 
Maroutha and Peter, and dated to the 27th year of Khusrau, that is, to 616/7.*? 
As Komitas was appointed in 615, the Letter to the Persians must have been sent 
soon after his election. 

At the same time that Athanasius the Camel-driver and his bishops were 
gathering at the Ennaton at Alexandria, then, we find Komitas expanding the 
Armenian communion into northern Mesopotamia and Iran, in part upon the 


37 Sebéos (ed. Abgaryan 2005), ch. 36. 

38 Aleksidzé and Mahé 2010, 6.1., 107-108. 

39  Girk'T'it'oc' (ed. Izmireanc‘ 1901), 212-219. The complete version of the text was published 
in Ter Mik'elean 1894-1896, 300-310. 

40 Girk'Ttt'oc' (ed. Izmireanc' 1901), 218. 

41 On the council, its signatories, and its relation to that in Ps.-Sebéos, see Ter-Minassiantz 
1904, 62-67; Mahé 1993; van Esbroeck 2001. 

42 Ed. Tér-Mik'elean 1892, 290-291. Note, however, that the response contains a pointed 
anathematisation of Zachariah, Saba, and George, three ‘bishops of the Zoulianites [i.e. 
Julianists | — perhaps a critique of the council, but perhaps based in a distinction of Julian- 
ism from Armenian aphthartism. 
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basis of aphthartist doctrine. Since the Council of Dvin in 555—which had 
also involved the co-operation of Armenian bishops with the Persian bishop 
Abdi$o—the Armenian miaphysite church had been committed to the doc- 
trine of Christ’s natural incorruptibility, which set it apart from its Severan 
equivalents in the Roman world.4 That Komitas indeed defended this position 
finds some confirmation in the Armenian florilegium called the Knik' hawatoy 
(Seal of Faith), which was perhaps assembled under him, and which advocates 
aphthartism.44 

Whether this doctrine can be called “Julianist” is a matter of some dispute.* 
But for our purposes what is important is that this position, at least in 617, also 
involved the anathematisation of Severus of Antioch. It is impossible not to 
see the repeated emphasis on Severus which we find in the documents from 
the union at Alexandria— which met at the Ennaton, a place with profound 
associations with the man himself—as somehow being in dialogue with events 
in Armenia, that is, with the concomitant rise, under the patronage of Smbat 
Bagratuni and perhaps also of Khusrau himself, of a miaphysite communion 
which was confessing aphthartism and anathematising Severus.46 

Was there a connection between the expansion of the Armenian commu- 
nion and the rivalries over former Roman sees further west, where Severan 
rivals were contending for the same sees? A possible hint is contained in the 
statement of Michael the Great that the bishops whose consecrations offen- 
ded Athanasius the Camel-driver were appointments of the “Metropolitan of 
the region of Mosul”. It seems certain that Michael is referring to the Monas- 
tery of Mar Mattai, whose metropolitans would assume a prominent role in the 
Severan politics of the Islamic period. Later historians will claim that the met- 
ropolitanate was a creation of the Armenian catholicos Christopher (539-545) 
and will also provide a list of earliest incumbents stretching to 629, with no 
suggestion that those incumbents were in communion with Antioch.^? Never- 
theless, it is not impossible that its acquisition for the Severans, and elevation 
as a metropolitanate, were far more recent phenomena than those historians 
were willing to confess. A report in the Life of Rabban Bar Tdta suggests that, 


43 See e.g. Garsoian 1999, 135-239. 

44 Knik‘ hawatoy (ed. Ter-Mkrtè'‘ean 1914), with Cowe 2004, 40-42. 

45 See e.g. Cowe 1993. 

46 Michael the Great, Chronicle, vol. 4, 394, 396, 397, 399, 401-402, where the union is also 
signed in the ‘Monastery of Patricia Caesaria, perhaps the correspondent of Severus; 
Evetts 1904, 481. 

47 See Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical Chronicle, vol. 2, 87, 103 and Michael the Great, Chron- 
icle 11.4, vol. 4, 413 (cf. 427), placing the appointment after the persecution of Barsauma of 
Nisibis, which strains the chronology; see the comments of Garsoian 1999, 201-204. 
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in Khusrau's earlier reign, the monastery had belonged to the Church of the 
East, but that with the support of Gabriel of Sinjar a certain Severan, Zakkai, 
had seized control of it.48 Gabriel is elsewhere said to have engineered a similar 
transfer of two other monasteries (Mar Pethyon and that of Sergius/Sirin).4 

Who then was the Persian metropolitan Kamisoy/Kamyisov whom both Ps.- 
Sebéos and the Letter to the Persians present as a crucial player in the union 
with the Armenians? From John of Ephesus we know that Jacob Baradeus had 
created an “orthodox” metropolitanate in Persia under one Ahudemmeh in the 
late reign of Justinian.5° Bar Hebraeus’s Chronicle dates its creation to A.G. 870 
[558/9], but also claims that Ahüdemmeh was an earlier episcopal appoint- 
ment not of the Antiochene patriarch but, again, of Christopher, catholicos of 
Armenia.?! Ahüdemmeh's successors are then named as Qamiso‘ and Samuel, 
who are presented as metropolitans of Tikrit.°? Bar Hebraeus places Qami$o”s 
death in A.G. 920 [= 608/9], and implies he was a Severan—but both claims 
are suspicious. For Qamiso' is no doubt identical with Kamisoy/Kamyisov, the 
same prominent metropolitan whom Armenian texts present as a protagon- 
ist in the anti-Severan union of ca. 615-617. Whether the sees of Mar Mattai 
and of Tikrit were creations of the Armenian catholicos, as per Bar Hebraeus's 
remarkable claim, must remain uncertain. But that claim nevertheless cor- 
roborates the impression of an initial independence of those sees from Anti- 
och. 

In the Persian heartlands, therefore, we appear to find the two sees, Mar Mat- 
tai and Tikrit, exploiting the conquests of Khusrau 11 to expand their influence, 
independent of the Antiochene patriarch. But we also find them competing 
with each other and adopting quite different doctrinal stances in pursuit of 
that end. Thus, the bishop of Mar Mattai appoints Severan bishops, and per- 
haps a new metropolitan, to sees in former Roman Mesopotamia; whereas the 
bishop of Tikrit, along with various bishops from Sasanian Mesopotamia and 
northwestern Iran, aligns with the long-standing aphthartist doctrine of the 
Armenians. Just as the idea of a “triumph for Miaphysite orthodoxy” underes- 


48 Wallis Budge 1904, 158-165. The same Zakkai perhaps appears in Denha, Life of Marutha 
(ed. Nau 1909a), ch. 3, where he is called a bishop. 

49 See Khuzistan Chronicle (ed. Guidi 1960), 22; also Denha, Life of Marutha (ed. Nau 19092), 
ch. 4; Histoire Nestorienne (ed. Scher, A. et al. 1908-1919), 86. 

50 John of Ephesus (ed. Brooks 1952), 3.6.20, calling Ahüdemmeh catholicos of Persia (cf. 
Michael the Great, Chronicle, ch. 9.30, 10.16). 

51 Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical Chronicle, vol. 2, 99, stating that the metropolitan Ahüdem- 
meh was earlier bishop of Beth ‘Arabaye. His extant Life (ed. Nau 1909b, 20) makes him 
bishop and metropolitan of the same see, but does not mention Christopher. 

52 Bar Hebraeus, Ecclesiastical Chronicle, vol. 2, 101, 109-111. 
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timates the tensions which existed between Roman and Persian miaphysites, 
then, so too does it underestimate the extent to which the latter were them- 
selves divided into rival factions. 


6 The Aftermath of War 


We know nothing of Athanasius the Camel-driver’s activities after the Alexan- 
drian union of 617 —although one suspects that he might have remained within 
Roman territories. But he re-emerges again in the aftermath of the Roman tri- 
umph over the Persians in 628, and here we encounter him in two revealing 
contexts. First, in 628/9, he summons to Antioch the Metropolitan of Mar Mat- 
tai, Christophorus, four ofhis bishops, and three monks, and there appoints one 
of those monks, Marutha, as a new vicar in Tikrit, with wide-ranging powers 
over the Persian church—that is, the office later known as the maphrianate.53 
According to his Life, this Marthua had been higoumen of the Monastery of 
Sirin at Ctesiphon, when Gabriel of Sinjar had arranged its transfer to the Sev- 
erans; but the same Life also claims that he had before that spent a decade in 
Mar Zakkai at Callinicum—the same place named as the residence of Ath- 
anasius?^—and it is possible that he was somehow a prior acquaintance of 
the patriarch.55 One of Athanasius’s first acts at the end of the Last Great War, 
therefore, was to assert himself over the upstart Severans of Mar Mattai, and to 
subordinate the entire Persian episcopate through the appointment of a new 
patriarchal vicar at Tikrit, the former see of Qami$o, leader of the Persian aph- 
thartists.56 

Soon after this, in the winter of 629/30, we encounter Athanasius again, and 
in a perhaps unexpected context—as an aspirant to the vacant throne of Anti- 
och, that is, the former Chalcedonian throne. According to the narrative and 
documentation in the Chronicle of Michael the Great, Athanasius attended 
upon the emperor Heraclius at Hierapolis, alongside twelve of his bishops— 
Thomas of Tedmor, Basil of Emesa, Sergius of ‘Arac, John of Cyrrhus, Thomas 
of Hierapolis, Daniel of Harran, Isaiah of Edessa, Severus of Qeneshrin, Ath- 


53 See Denha, Life of Marutha (ed. Nau 19092), 5; Michael the Great, Chronicle, ch. 11.4; His- 
toire Nestorienne (ed. Scher, A. et al. 1908-1919), 88. 

54 See above n.18. It was also the alma mater of Cyriacus of Amida (Michael the Great, Chron- 
icle, ch. 10.26). 

55 See Denha, Life of Marutha (ed. Nau 19098), 3. 

56 For this point see also Jankowiak 2009, 54-55. 
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anasius of Arabissus, Cosmas of Epiphania, and Severus of Samosata.?” How 
such bishops had fared during the period of Persian rule, if not new appoint- 
ments, is not clear. But let us note that Thomas (who is Thomas of Hargel), 
and perhaps Sergius of ‘Arac, had been at the Ennaton, alongside Athanasius, 
Paul of Edessa, and Paul of Tella in 615 and 616; and that of those sees in Meso- 
potamia whose bishops were reported appointments of the “Metropolitan of 
Mosul”, all are absent except Edessa, whose bishop Isaiah now appears allied to 
Athanasius. Our most reliable sources report that the emperor demanded that 
Athanasius recognise a confession of the one operation and will in Christ, and 
that the patriarch refused, and soon entered into self-imposed exile. But what 
is significant for us is the simple but quite striking fact that Heraclius would 
consider recognising Athanasius, the Severan patriarch of Antioch, as the sole 
legitimate claimant to the vacant throne—a fact of some evident disquiet to 
Chalcedonian contemporaries.58 It suggests that there was more to Athanas- 
ius’s candidature than his possible doctrinal inclinations; it suggests that he 
was regarded not as some Sasanian stooge, but rather as a devoted servant of 
the Roman emperor. 


7 Conclusion 


In this brief paper I have tried, above all, to make two simple points: first, that 
the presence of Athanasius the Camel-driver and his bishops at Alexandria 
in ca. 615-617 was bound up with the unwelcome encroachment of Persian- 
nominated bishops within Athanasius’s territories; and second, that the same 
encroachment occurred within a context in which two Persian metropolit- 
anates—one Severan and one aphthartist—were competing to expand their 
influence. Both points complicate current understandings of ecclesiastical 
politics in Khusrau Irs expanded empire, which seems far more fragmented 
than has hitherto been appreciated. It has often been suggested—in connec- 
tion both with the suppression of the East Syrian catholicosate in 612, and with 
the patronage afterwards extended to their rivals—that the shah perceived in 
“the miaphysite church’, with its networks across his new enlarged empire, and 
its frequent friction with the emperor at Constantinople, a more fitting found- 
ation for the establishment of an imperial Sasanian church. But we have seen 
that this picture is too simplistic. For in the remarkable unions of the period 


57 Michael the Great, Chronicle, ch. 1.1-3; cf. Theophanes (ed. de Boor 1883), AM 6121; Histoire 
Nestorienne (ed. Scher, A. et al. 1908-1919), 88. 
58 See Jankowiak 2009, 62-74; Booth 2014, 203-205. 
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from 615 to 617, the one at Dvin and the other at Alexandria, we see two compet- 
ing visions of what miaphysite orthodoxy in fact was, and therein the challenge 
for those observers, whether mediaeval or modern, who would aspire to ima- 
gine a “miaphysite church”. 
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5 
The Funerary Oration of Barset Vardapet 


Tara L. Andrews and Anahit Safaryan 


In the late autumn of 1146, disaster befell the Christians of the city of Edessa. 
They, or at least some of them, had been chafing under Turkish rule since 
the city fell to ‘Imad al-Din Zengi in December 1144, and an audacious plan 
had been launched to restore control to its erstwhile Frankish ruler, Joscelin 
11. While Joscelin's initial entry into the city went smoothly, his forces were 
neither able to dislodge the Turkish garrison in the citadel nor to beat back 
the inevitable counterattack from Zengi’s son, Nür ad-Din, who had succeeded 
to power upon Zengi's death earlier that year. The carnage on the battlefield, as 
Joscelin and his allies attempted forcibly to retreat from the city, claimed the 
life of many soldiers including Joscelin's compatriot and ally Baldwin, lord of 
the nearby towns of Kesun and Marash; the brutal sack of the city which fol- 
lowed claimed the lives of many more. 

This second sack of Edessa was a calamity that reverberated throughout 
Christendom, culminated in the Second Crusade, and left its impact on virtu- 
ally all of the contemporary histories. Yet of all these works, few give a sense of 
the personal dimension of loss as effectively as the oration composed by Barset 
vardapet, Baldwin’s father confessor. 

The oration (for, although it was circulated in written form, the style and 
cadence were well-suited for reading aloud) is arguably the centrepiece of the 
historical work of Grigor erec‘, which itself was a continuation of the Chronicle 
of Matt'eos Urhayec'i. In this article we set out a new edition of the oration 
based on six surviving witnesses, along with a new English translation that 
follows the text, occasionally contorted though it may be, as consistently and 
faithfully as possible. We also provide a short sketch about the author of the 
oration, its subject, and the historical background against which it was writ- 
ten. 

Many years ago, the honorand of this volume mentioned in passing that he 
would like someday to work on this oration. We can think of no finer scholar to 
do so, and present this edition in the hope that he, or a scholar inspired in his 
honour, will give the text the literary study that it deserves. 
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1 The Author and His Subject 


Barsel, the author of the oration, is identified by Grigor simply as “the holy and 
blessed vardapet ... who was father confessor to Baldwin”? Although Grigor 
says nothing about Barsel's later career, he is identified by Alisan as the same 
Barset who, as abbot of Drazark monastery, had a “Commentary of the Katho- 
likoi” (possibly Chrysostom) brought from Constantinople and translated into 
Armenian.3 In any event, although his presence in the historical record is slight, 
Barsel was evidently a figure of significance to Grigor who, in addition to devot- 
ing so much space to the oration, writes about his death and burial at Drazark 
in the final entry of the Chronicle for the year 162/3 that “this is the end of this 
narration and the beginning of this era” 

The subject of Barsel’s letter, Baldwin, is no less shrouded in historical 
obscurity as to his origins and the majority of his career. Grigor was a resid- 
ent of Kesun and thus under his rule, and he duly always speaks of “our prince" 
in flattering terms, but tells us very little about the activities of his rule. Baldwin 
would have been in power by 1136 or1137, when according to Grigor he appealed 
to the Byzantine emperor, Ioannes 11 Komnenos, for assistance against a siege 
of Kesun (Grigor dates this to 1136, but also writes that the emperor was in the 
area at the time, when most sources agree that the Cilician expedition did not 
take place until the following year.)? Although this is, apart from the report 
of his death, the only record Grigor gives about Baldwin's activities as lord 
of Marash and Kesun, our knowledge can be slightly augmented from other 
sources. Smbat Sparapet writes that Baldwin defeated Lewon, the prince of 
Cilicia, in 1136, and that the prince of Antioch (Raymond of Poitou, who is erro- 
neously named in the text as Bohemond and who would have only just taken 
power) captured Lewon three months later. Michael the Syrian writes that 
Baldwin began work on the fortifications of Kesun around 145, which ceased 
with his death in battle." There also survives a single charter issued by Baldwin, 
of uncertain date, confirming the donation of land to the Hospitallers of Jeru- 
salem.8 Many Western sources remark on his death in 1146, but are otherwise 
curiously silent about him. 


2 ME, 375: qnp ht unipp ht bpguibipli Junquubun Pwputn, np Ep fun [ununnguünipbuü 
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As for the relationship between Baldwin and Barsel, or indeed the wider 
relationship between Baldwin and the Armenians over whom he ruled, the 
only evidence comes from the oration itself and accompanying comments by 
Grigor. According to Barsel, Baldwin was fluent enough in Armenian that he 
could give sermons in both languages (cf. p. 122, ll. 10-12); according to Grigor, 
Baldwin “loved the Armenian people more than the Franks"? It is an open 
question how this alleged preference for Armenians can be reconciled either 
with his campaign against Lewon of Cilicia in 136, or with the claim made by 
Michael the Syrian that “il fit peser fortement le joug sur les chrétiens, au point 
qu'il en fit méme des esclaves” in service to the renewal of Kesur's fortifica- 
tions. 

Baldwin’s family connections are likewise a mystery. Barsel refers in his ora- 
tion to a brother of Baldwin (cf. p. 130, l. 4), whom Grigor erec‘ subsequently 
names as the prince of Antioch (that is, Raymond of Poitiers), and it is worth 
noting, as Beech does," that Baldwin's emergence in the sources as lord of 
Marash coincides with the arrival of Raymond in Antioch. A blood relationship 
certainly cannot be ruled out—Raymond's father, William 1x of Aquitaine, was 
not known for his fidelity?—but there is no surviving documentary evidence 
to confirm Grigor's claim and the Latin sources are entirely silent on Bald- 
win's origin or familial connections. While Beech speculates that Raymond may 
have brought Baldwin along on his journey to take power in Antioch, one may 
just as well speculate—especially given the claim of Baldwin's fluency in the 
Armenian language—that he was already in the East, perhaps even already 
installed as lord of Kesun and Marash, and even that he might have had some 
hand in the nomination of Raymond as a suitable prince of Antioch. 

If Baldwin was indeed the brother of Raymond, this seems eventually to 
have put him in an awkward position; while there remains some question over 
the precise nature of the feudal relationships between Antioch, Marash, and 
Edessa, it is possible that Baldwin owed fealty to Joscelin 11 of Edessa and fam- 
ily loyalty to Raymond, even as these two had fallen (according to William 
of Tyrel?) into “open hatred”. Whatever the circumstances of the relationship 
between the three men, Baldwin died in the attempt to recapture Edessa for 
Joscelin, while Raymond was unwilling or unable to intervene. 


9 ME, 374: qn unnunb; uhnkn quqqü Cwyng put qgPnwäquwg. 
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2 The Text 


Of the more than 35 manuscripts carrying the text of the Chronicle of Uthayeci, 
only eight are known to include the oration of Barsel. Six of these are included 
in the present edition. The seventh (Matenadaran Ms [M] 3380) is a descriptor 
of our manuscript E, and the eighth is available at present only through the 
intermediary of the Jerusalem edition of 1869. That edition was based primar- 
ily on two manuscripts, numbers 1051 and 1107 now held in the library of the 

Armenian patriarchate in Jerusalem. The editors have unfortunately not recor- 

ded which of the two manuscripts contained the oration, and the manuscripts 

have not, to date, been available for consultation. Under these circumstances 
we considered it unsafe to incorporate the Jerusalem text into the edition 
without direct access to the manuscript. 

The work of establishing a complete stemma of the manuscripts of the 
Chronicle remains ongoing, but a partial stemma of the six manuscripts used in 
this edition can nevertheless be drawn, as seen on page 109 below. They can be 
divided quite clearly into two groups f and ¢, each with marked textual coher- 
ence. The three texts comprising e belong to the “Venice group” of witnesses 
described in a previous publication.!4 While the Jerusalem text cannot (yet) be 
placed precisely in the stemma, the variants recorded by its editors lead to the 
tentative conclusion that its manuscript belongs in group e. 

The manuscripts that were consulted for this edition, in approximate chro- 
nological order of production, are the following: 

— Yerevan, Matenadaran Ms (M) 1731 (= F), copied in 1617 by a scribe who 
identifies himself as “Zatik, son of Pottn’, probably in Lviv. Zatik also made 
another copy of the Chronicle in the same year, Matenadaran Ms (M) 5587, 
which used a different exemplar and contains the text only up to the year 
1097/8. It is from a colophon in this second manuscript that the location 
where Zatik worked—and thus the location where our manuscript F was 
copied—can be established. The text of the Chronicle has a large lacuna, 
extending from the entry for 1065/6 up to the point where Ms 5587 ends. 

— Yerevan, Matenadaran Ms (M) 1767 (= B), copied in 1623 in Aleppo, by ascribe 
called Avetik at the school of Israyel vardapet Hamt‘ec‘i. This was witness P 
in the 1898 VatarSapat edition. The first several pages, which were meant to 
contain the beginning of the Chronicle, are blank; the scribe also left blank 
pages for lacunae in the text of the Chronicle that are common to all texts 
apart from Matenadaran Ms 1896. The Chronicle is the only text carried in 
the manuscript. 


14 Andrews 2016, 165-7. 
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Venice, Mekhitarist Library Ms (V) 901 (= X), copied in 1669 in Isfahan by 
two scribes; the scribe responsible for the text of the Chronicle was Sargis 
erec‘, This manuscript was the sole basis for Dulaurier’s edition and trans- 
lation of the oration, published in 1869 along with several other Armenian 
documents relating to the Crusader era.!5 In almost all respects X appears to 
be a descriptor manuscript of F; it contains the same large gap in the text, 
and the texts usually match very closely. However, as we will shortly see, this 
manuscript has some curious affinities with manuscript A. Due to this com- 
plication of the stemma, and given its status as the text from which Dulaur- 
ier’s edition and translation was made, X has been retained for this edition. 
Matenadaran ms (M) 1896 (= A), copied in 1689 in Amrdolu monastery in 
Bitlis by Yakob erec‘, at the behest of Vardan Bati$ec‘i, who was the librar- 
ian of the monastery. The manuscript begins with a short history of the 
Armenian katholikoi up to 1441, followed by the text of the Chronicle, the 
tenth-century history of Yovhannes Drasxanakertc'i, and a pair of poems by 
Simeon Aparanci, who lived at the turn of the seventeenth century. 

This is the base text of the 1898 VatarSapat edition, whose editors believed 
it to have been copied from a very early (now lost) exemplar, largely on the 
basis that it preserves two passages of text missing from all other witnesses. 
From closer examination, however, it is clear that the exemplar for A was also 
missing these passages; space was left for them when the copy was initially 
made, to be filled in later, and in one case the new text was physically pas- 
ted over an abbreviated text carried in all other manuscripts. It is also clear 
from a comparison of the texts, especially between A and its close cousin B, 
that Yakob erec* was actively seeking to improve the readings he had to work 
from. 

Intriguingly, there are a few substantial textual similarities between manu- 
scripts A and X; for example, in the passage immediately preceding the 
oration, the sentence “r unjà duiuiüuulj h ;nnu pudwilgui Yupnnh- 
Ununiphidd. Sbp Lufpudù ti Shn qnhqnn JGqhulmnu, Shp Puunutnü yuh, 
Stp Nonnu up Lupuquy h Uunw, Sen @npnuù h Chùh. wpnni unpnjü 
qnhqnnh h Uh h ynpu pudwùlgur” [“In this period the katholikosate 
was divided into four: Lord Vahram and Lord Grigor in Egypt, Lord Barset 
in Ani, Lord Potos the abbot of Varag in Marash, Lord T‘oros in Honi. The 
throne of the holy Grigor in Ani was divided into four”] has been inserted 
in both of these manuscripts and no others, repeating information found 
in the Chronicles entry for 1085/86 and erroneously equating Barset varda- 
pet here with the katholikos Barset of Ani, who died in 1113. It is impossible 
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to do more than speculate on the exact nature of the relationship between 
these manuscripts, separated by 20 years of time and different branches of 
the tradition and specifically attributed to different scribes, yet linked by a 
common idea of what the text “should have been” at certain points. 

— Yerevan, Matenadaran ms (M) 3520 (= E), a manuscript of unknown proven- 
ance dated to the seventeenth century. This was witness L in the 1898 
Valaršapat edition. The manuscript opens with the tenth-century Life of 
Nerses the Great by Mesrop of Vayoc‘ Jor followed by the Chronicle; these are 
followed by a text entitled “Questions of Athanasius and Answers of Cyril 
of Jerusalem” and a “Passing history of the time of the election of Kirakos 
kat‘otikos”. It contains only a single colophon, written in a later hand and 
bearing the date 1785, which does not shed any light on the origin of the 
manuscript. 

— Oxford, Bodleian Library Ms (OXL) Arm e.32 (= O), copied in or before 1703 
in multiple hands, rotating intermittently throughout the text, without any 
attribution. The place of this manuscript in the larger stemma is complex, 
as it may have had up to three different exemplars, but for the majority of 
Book 3 of the Chronicle and the continuation of Grigor, including the ora- 
tion of Barset, the readings of O align it quite clearly with group p. 

Although the editors of the 1898 ValarSapat edition believed that A was the 

best copy on the basis of its preservation of two passages of text missing from 

all other witnesses, it became clear upon examination of the manuscript itself 
that the exemplar of A was also missing these passages, which were filled in la- 
ter from another source. Collation of the text has also made clear the extent to 
which the scribe of A, Yakob erec$ engaged in recension of the exemplar in or- 
der to, in his view, improve the readings. Although manuscript B predates A, the 
omission of the first nine pages of text mean that it could not have been the ex- 
emplar. As mentioned, manuscript O bears the traces of several scribes working 
simultaneously, and the exemplar was changed at least once, presumably be- 
cause the text of the first exemplar ended shortly after the prophecies of Ko- 
zein. For the portion of the text thereafter, there is no sign of any further change 
of exemplar; the text from this point is similar in most respects to that of AB. 
As for the group EFX, the witnesses F and X share a large lacuna in the main 
body of the Chronicle, spanning from near the end of the entry for 1065/6 up 
to the point, within the entry for 1097/8, where many of the other witnesses to 
the Chronicle end. Here we have something of a textual mystery that remains 

to be solved satisfactorily: while X could almost be excluded as a descriptor of F 

on the basis of its strong textual affinity, there are a few substantial readings— 

usually additions of a phrase or a sentence—shared solely with manuscript 

A. For this reason, as well as the status of X as the basis of Dulaurier’s edition, 

we have chosen to retain it here. 
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3 Working Methods 


The preparation of this edition is part of an ongoing project to produce a digital 
critical edition of the full text of the Chronicle and its continuation. The work 
was funded in its initial stages by the Swiss National Science Foundation (Pro- 
ject #159433) and has been further supported by the University of Vienna. One 
of the aims of the project is to produce a fully digital workflow, automated 
wherever possible but with the necessary scope for the editor to make the 
decisions and judgments necessary to produce the critical text. 

The initial part of the work is handled using a “continuous integration pipe- 
line” workflow system, borrowed from the world of commercial software engin- 
eering.16 Transcriptions of all available manuscripts have been made using the 
online tool T-PEN;" the pipeline process runs every day to download changes 
to these transcriptions, assemble them automatically into TEI-XML format, and 
validate them as such. The transcription files are then collated, section by sec- 
tion, with the CollateX software and the resulting collation is uploaded to the 
text repository Stemmarest.!8 Once the data is in the Stemmarest system, the 
editors can review each collated section, modifying the collation where neces- 
sary, categorising the variants appropriately, and choosing a lemma reading 
or providing an emendation where necessary. The data model also allows for 
arbitrary annotations; these can include identification of persons and places, 
translations of passages, and identification of references to other works such 
as the Bible. 

An initial version of the typeset text and critical apparatus presented here 
was produced automatically from the data stored in Stemmarest. At this point 
we had a problem of abundance: whereas, usually, editors making a critical 
edition must choose which variants to include, the automatically produced 
apparatus can include virtually every detail of divergence among the selected 
text and, in this case, was almost longer than the text itself. Moreover, while 
the automatically-produced apparatus entries are technically accurate, in some 
cases there was scope for reorganising them to make them more straightfor- 
ward to understand. The apparatus presented here is thus a curated version of 
the automatically-produced one in which some entries have been consolidated 
(or separated) for readability, and certain entries—those where the variation is 
trivial (e.g. presence or absence of u/ù suffixes or q/} prefixes) and occurs only 
in a single manuscript—have been excluded. 


16 Andrews, Safaryan, and Atayan 2019. 
17 Ginther 2012. 
18 Andrews 2019. 
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The almost perfect balance of our working stemma, along with the certain 
knowledge that some of the scribes (especially Yakob eréc‘) did attempt to 
improve the text, means that its establishment was most often a question of 
judgment. We have adopted a fairly conservative approach to reconstruction of 
the text, in that we have tended to select the readings that seem from the evid- 
ence more likely to be archetypal, even if the readings proposed by other wit- 
nesses (especially A) might arguably produce a more fluid text. Several emend- 
ations made by Dulaurier, who was working from only one manuscript, have 
found confirmation in the witnesses that were unavailable to him; a few oth- 
ers, noted in the apparatus, have been retained even when no witness provided 
outright confirmation. 


4 The Oration of Barsel Vardapet: Critical Text and Translation 


44 Index Siglorum 

A Yerevan, Matenadaran Ms 1896 (1689), transcribed by Tara Andrews 

B Yerevan, Matenadaran Ms 1767 (1623), transcribed by Anahit Safaryan 

E Yerevan, Matenadaran Ms 3520 (17th c.), transcribed by Tatev Atayan 

F Yerevan, Matenadaran Ms 1731 (1617), transcribed by Anahit Safaryan and 
Tatev Atayan 

O Oxford, Bodleian Library Ms Arm e.32 (17th-18th c.), transcribed by Tatev 
Atayan 

X Venice, Mekhitarist Library Ms 1485/901, transcribed by Razmik Kazaryan 


4.2 Stemma Codicum 
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[9] (1689) Stemma of the witnesses to the oration 
(c. 1700) of Barsel vardapet 
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Fuinubn üntutuun dwnwj wunnıön) qnl dböwywywä nrpunp bi puiqútu- 
funus winwuwunıuıp Auwdunnbü Aunwwnwgbing Pphumnuh, Vwaunman 
übnawlyuyhg übnng Fhuän, NAbuän, Muuüuy, Ybpdwähln, bi nnp pan 
unpuup qhinp bi unuuüp. bi YUnundawunwäp hgbü jhınwpwigyhiın waqqu ki 
jbkqnıu, Juuù uuuqhun lnpniubqn hrfuwänä bi women dbnbqnjà Nuquniühü, 
qnp umu üounulj te gnjg funumni wpup qüui uübüuquip upupp;ü 
wuunniwd uuúküuyü ınhkgbnug. duiunuür wägtng, ubq hi wthpw hoja- 
üuig quunwg Cnndujtging, jug wnäbjny uütülgnià hpk wyawnybıny 
Qunfuig uinuip ha uupuutu duwit muptpp li wnwpwöp uudbüugà. bi nn 
Iulii Auybugh ny muùhù qünuu wmhbqbnp uübüugjà. qh én wnwnwük 
pb ny E uuu ti Gnyhn qnyk pi ny Swöhhgwı pin &nnnu h ong hu. win 
tı gnp Yyugtà Anuyhäa duuudpü bk ny úkp Aufunawhbgup punitu, 
lud junit] nidbp quin h funum wyuunnıkwubup pwqgnıgbwjüa wuwnnıön]. 
du tı qtptquwt pnnnpbä ph utp ny pupnùtgup, ti n? mtuwp hə9tu h 
Ywnqu ütbnbjn. ht h Ubs lbünuübug ny nınbp tptih. pum nnnuú uhntjhä 
hú hou, 4Ept wjt uni, uhquiua h dupup, jun pnnt bi pusuuhnua 
h ywuwntnwqun.du puppupnuwg, üböwqumn núph2ü ht wäapwp;bjh uyw- 
nuiqbü quipnujuiù pnhuwnäthg, uhntgtuu] wins hú Nunmhù, rin ábnp 
wärhndhbghä qgawunuytng yannıphıd yupdtgbyny ábnug Aqwınhä, Qui rin 
pugni mywn funawpAbgnyg quüquübjhà pwanıyu münuuüh pughù, yu 
nn wnt h quipwywiwg h pjlhwuntjngä quunnıphıa quiptwg pannut] 
honıgwäb jbplihn qyunpwänwut quyà, qpninà nulbnuup, qpwndanwaAu- 
uw quywpugquınä dunuhd. bi fip Qumuntgh n quiquiüp uhnu n? witu- 
quubgui qhntginiphudp ünpu bi ny wuuybwg wwunyuntiny h nhúujg 


1 wuumniònj] E F X om. || qntú] E X (a.c.) qlpbu; B qntü || d&óuiquljuü] O düóuljuü 2 
wpwuwuniwip] O wnwwunıp 3 fibuün] E FX ytin) 4 unpunp] O unpu || qtunp] EF 
O qtunp || ti] EO X om. | wqqu] EFXjuqqu 5 uüqpun] X &uüqpuu || dbntynjü] E FX 
übnwäbinja 6 üə2unudh]B 02uüudh || qnp wnwl üu2uuuuulih ti gnjg funumm] Xom. 7 
wùqlng, ubq] X wügbnpu in 8 witoitgnit’] F X om. | tpb] A B ht pk || uljüuplübng] A 
BOuljüuplhj 9 i] Aom. 10 fubphı] A B li [ub E F &t|juhu X tnhu || &ugkugh] X 
kuybughu; AB Auybughüa ub] FXom. 13 ui] X om. | puqnighugjü] E F X puqnigw- 
übjà 14 qhntuqúuúü]A qtptquwit; X qhpbqiwuùp 15 dbntn]] B Utnkng 16 hafuwäü] E 
F X həluuiüp | funquipuù] F X ti h qu[uü || puguuhpuü] O pugwuhpmul io withniht- 
ghù] E wathnihtgh gAwuuytng;X wathnfubght qgAwuw Abna | qauumuytng] F qhuuuytng 
20 quüduüthü] A X qwäywätjh || pughù] E F X push 21 qwınbwg] E X quapwg || 
Funnunwlby] E F X funnwwybw) 23 quywywquipl] X uywquin 24 quntguUniphuúup] 
X qtnbguniphiü 


18-19 tip bnp yùnniphù Yupdtgtyny atnug &qunnhü] This is extremely difficult to translate; 
the editors of the Valaršapat edition proposed the alternative rin atn& Yniptwg qAwunuytng 
wännıphıdad, Uunétug qábnü Aqwınhü (“what hand carved the solid fixity, shortened the hand 
of the mighty one?”). 
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I Barset, humble servant of God, write with plaintive lamentation, deep 
sighs, and tears to all the faithful in Christ, especially those nearby to us in 
Kesun, Behesni, Raban, Germanike, and the villages and towns around them, 
and monastic communities of all nations and languages, about the invaluable 
loss and the forlorn death of the prince Baldwin. The all-powerful creator God 
of all the universe has made him into a spectacle and object lesson, especially 
for the impenitent, imperious and iniquitous princes of the Roman armies, by 
making plain to everyone that the elements and all creatures wait ready to sig- 
nify the will of the Creator. However one looks, the entire universe does not 
contain him. For the sea cries out ‘He is not here’, and the earth calls ‘He is 
not buried underground in my depths. The air and water along with the fire's 
part bear witness, ‘We have not been emboldened to raise or reveal what God 
has hidden to anyone, lest we be punished’. Death and the tomb appeal, ‘We 
have not taken him, we have not seen him descending to the ranks of the dead’. 
And he does not appear anywhere among the living. And so my dear prince, 
that unfortunate youth, bold in warfare, victorious and stout-hearted in combat 
against the barbarians, all-powerful champion and soldier of Christ manifestly 
armed from head to foot, my beloved Baldwin by name: what hands have closed 
around the hands of the strong one, judging their solid strength? or what weak 
arm brought down the invincible arm of the renowned hero? or what lamb 
among the soldiers of the circumcised produced the strength to crush, to fell 
that strong-limbed one, the one with powerful bones, the tall body with the 
strength of a giant, to the ground? What enraged beastly heart was not moved 
to compassion by his beauty, and did not blush with shame before him, did not 
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ünpu. n; qpugui h qtntguUniphiü tnpw, ti ny nnnnútgun duülguljuü 
ung Yuybznıpbwä ùnpu, [uüuykinu h 4wuwy ınnuynıpbwä ünpu. ki fid 
ny duyübwg wn ùu qn np hghuù nn. Qu nıumfi Awngwäbiny qpuu, 
ptptiu dou qhywäkn yYwwmunnıphıa qugwänıpbwää& pan Awübuu, 
RuüGuntn ht pon hlwunnıda ywuwufuwihu änpu wäuupuwpbih Itqntuu 
h pupnpun ^ugjbpEG. bi wn qun h puqiug óuünighujà jhlwuinniphıa 
h quipniphit bi h wuwu, h wbuwul ti h puiguiúñunuuhl junpnphù, 
tı judbüuwuj Uhnu wäguınn ybägunnyu, niunp Gwiwyh Übôowuüaunph 
qnuniptut hgfuwtuigt: 

Untjapy Yupjuobi bnyuyab, qpudu, qh uf nunginwähghüp h ywn- 
uunwnbın uunmQug ùnpu. wy un uukú uüpu[un Unnunbwäü tnpw 
ti uiüyui9gnnuil]) Gwtiwuwp4sht, qnn puqnid wuquiî gbynıgup ny quu 
quümqunüuh q&uüunuuphü qujà, bin? wauwg pwähg übnng qnpnj wuntu, 
È quhnna. qh ny wy hoy wwnwwbup puwit pùn ww, puyg qunquu- 
unt wahi ünpu, ti quhnyniphıa ti qutuda wwnwwbıng pnhuwmn- 
übhg, nnnuú wäjnın quui jugud uii úhunü. nup ti dtp huy qniguilib- 
guip qlnpnium wnwph ùnpu puiqnuú uiüquúu, phubun bt gui En diq bi 
ndnuunhü En qu ut üúuu, qnp wy np ny hgfuEp. uwhi &üupbup quyù, 
ptptiu qupAnınbuy bplihgE t uin[ubugb jujùg pupnig h funawpAnıphıü 
nnnninpbudä bi puùnfuwujunppù pungnnıpbuü. gh ny uüqhuuüujn 
quyù, pb wännnnü pumuumuù hiting E jupqun nuunuuinpbà uumniòn] 
unituugà wännnnü upwhg h uum bi h &uuantndt|niúdu. ti uipupmun- 
ühg Auywnwl ny úunpn np E h dwunnywäb Yu 4ptgmwy bpljüuunpug, 


1 qtntghniphia] O qtnbgynıptwä | ny] E om. | ngnnitguu] X nnnnútguü 2 
Yuybppnipbwä] X Yuybppniphiä | wnnuynıptwä] B nnugniphiù; F nqugniphuiù | Si] X 
Ghî 3 un hu qi] ABudugn 4 qhəouttn] E FX qhpwät || ququümpetuüu] A X 
ququinphui 5 AwüGwunbn ti] F &uü&up bna || yumwuuuwahu] A B ujJuunuuluui- 
üpuü 6 pwpnpun] EF transp. post Sujtpbù || tı wn] X puppunbu | qun] A om.; O qunh 
7 h] B om. | ti] B E O om. || mbuwy ti h] X wbuuwulh | jumpniphü] A B punpniphuù 
8 wäguwınn] O wüwügunnn 10 Ywpywubu] E (a.c.) F O Jwnywpwäbd | Eplujüty] X 
bnyuyabu || df] Bom. u wy ww wuts wapwhin Unnuwnbwä ünnw]Xom. 13 q&uüu- 
upup^ü] O gdwäwuupähd || quyt] X Gnpw || uiüuuig] FO (a.c.) X wuwg || d&png] X üunnu: 
14 bE] Fom;ABtı 16 numh]Fmum 17 qunpniun] ABO qunpniun pu 18 quyù 
wut] O qunjù wuti, 19 php] A gh phptau | thnfutugk] A B O hnfubugh || jujüg] Eh 
jujüg; Ojhuiüg; Xhjuüuüg 20 nnnnÜniphuüü] AO Xnnnpünpbwä || pungpniphuü] E F 
pungpniphuiù || wügqhunwäunn] AB Ouiuqhuinuiüunh; EFyuüqhuuiüunhü; X wùgqhnuùw- 
Jhà | 21 pumuumwù] E (a.c.) FX pumuumwodù 22 h] Xom; EF O tu | fwuüntnätindul] 
X Awdtnbpabuya 23 Aulywnul] F X Yuywöul; E Aulywäul | n>] A B om. | np] ABE n> || 
h] O om. || hdwpnnywäk] A B om. 


20 wu&qhwmwuuyp] This emendation, proposed by Dulaurier, finds potential support in the read- 
ing of ABO and has been adopted. 
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pity his beauty, and did not have mercy for the splendour of his youthful age, 
sparing him in his tender years? And why did he not call out to him to ask ‘who 
might you be or from where? Perhaps the fury of savagery would have been 
softened and calmed through his temperate, judicious, and wise answer infal- 
libly spoken in the Armenian language, and he would have been recognised 
from the profusion of wisdom, for his strength and stature, for his appearance 
and for his martial success, and for all the attributes of this transitory life by 
which greatness is remembered in praise of princes. I think I am prolonging 
this discourse too much, lest we be accused by fault-finding enemies of his. 
But alas I speak of his unhappy loss and unfavourable path, for we warned 
him many times not to follow that irrevocable path, and he did not listen to 
our attempts at persuasion. For we devoted ourselves to saying nothing to him 
except what was useful to his soul, and that which concerned salvation and 
compassion for the misfortunes of the Christians, to which he turned a deaf ear 
in this year alone. Thus we indeed predicted his destruction to his face many 
times, although it was painful to us and it was difficult to tell him what no 
one else dared. Yet we endeavoured to do it; perhaps he would tremble from 
fright and would change from those habits to the humility of mercy and to 
the benevolence of sweetness. For he is not ignorant of the fact that merci- 
less judgment shall come from the Righteous Judge, God of all merciless hearts 
here and in the other life. And it is not any man among men or the angels of 
heaven who stand against the haughty, but God Himself who is Lord of angels 
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wy, wuwnnıwuö hüpühü qijunghà nn bpt E Antywnwlwg ti dupnjuù. qh 
ug juüguüp Wubnhüwgu püniphuiúp pan übnwınnu qpumtà quupnplp 
ti pln unpunp uóbü h numuumuù, jnpu L pugni wiaqud pinnit, 
nnnnünıphriü h wbunük, nn uhnnnü E d&quinpug tt YJuuù übnwınnwg 
[unüup^bgnjg qhntuhüu ti tyt h puùnhp YUnnniubwj ywınytnhä, úninntuur 
n}}uwphù, nupdnigwuby quinuinpù juwyw>zfuunniphid: 

Puy ^upupunighudp wupupununuüngehuü ti wwunnda Uunp- 
önnipkwä fuumniphuù upu bi wännnndniphiü qnywäunp Awäünbpd 
uuunuüugh Go juüguüp, bi qnpu nüpnükhü h Anntnhawg wunh nu 
h dunnywäk qnpöbd. ti nwwwunwä pon uwwmwäuyh bi nhrwg ünnui 
pünniübjg bà h unuyuyh wının wäuywn bi unqun numnuumwuùhù 
wumniònj. wy, bi n? wubi tph wjauhuh fuuwwgbinga uinnuinuuinuinü 
wuuniwd, duüuruür qupdwiwinnul pdaynıpkud, npp pum duuhü tà 
h ywwäung tı thnpn dulwäuyun ht uuu2uruüuip mühghà quumu- 
üugulpuü quju yuphu puùdhù, nnp munmjuù wumkt bi funumnyw- 
ünuphuiup huwyumwnwlbüa ti Atuınhü qhnóujúdt h nhuuutuiü útnuig wuwh 
h ney duutuüuilih. pugg qh n> new ti ny zinwwny h pug nütkünu, 
Wy, unn pum wipk h ünjü puntjmù wékgniguik] qútnuü. ti dut h du 
tı muwipiny hunuinh wägnıgwäakd juuqurnuüunp, fuuph] Uuipótinu quüfuwu- 
pbjhü uumniwò, nnng n> übpb uinuinh>t, wy àu[u puput wywınnıAuuhıp 
wnywäbjny üpuüquid bi Gpypgu, ht hgh npng pugni wüquu. bi wyw 
npp jutti h fuumniphiù upinhg hinkwäg punnd Rınwunnıd, Unnniuwuük 
huyun bi punüaun h Uküuig uuu gh di wékgtu] pwquwugh zupi h 


1 L] E F X om. | dunqluü] B dupnjuùk 2 juüguüp] F X uüguü || qUwpnhüp] E F 
O qéunnhh 4 juut übquunpug] BXom. — 5 tà] X EU || uwunnutnhü] B ujunntnh; 
A ujuunlbpn 6 qútnununnü] X qúninntuujü www>huwpnıphiä || yuujui2ghuuinnuiphŠiti] 
E F www>fuwpniphiä 7 4ywpunmptiudp uidpupuunuüniehuü] X Aywpnunıphıda 
wuUpwpuut | uupunnuiu] A B E F O X umpunnufu g9 uunnuiuynh bà juüguüp] E F X 
muùbhù juügwuüpü || qnpu] F »npu || pupnubpù] A B O núpnütü || Anntinhäwg] A B ngt- 
nhüugu 10 nhiwg] A pan nhiug 12 wumbù] F uuunbüü En || übnk] EX ùbp || fuumw- 
ghingü] X funumwgkjng 14 muhght] X mühgbü 15 juüähü, nnp] Xjuùaù np 16 
Iuugnunuljkàü] X [uugnunuinà || Güuunhü qhnôwüt] A 4owpto qhnóujÚdhi || up] B 
wuh 37 ıhnıpwtı] E nu || guna h] X np | pug] O pug 39 nuin] B 
unn || juwwnwäunp] X wyw juiwäunp 19-20 quüfuupth] X quü[uunpuübugpü 
20 üu[u]Xüu 21 tpyhgu] X tnhg; Fhphgu 23 wuwh]B wuh || zupi] FX zup 


5 funäupAbgnıg gqbpyhüu] Psalms 18:9 


5 Ynpmutuy] Bart‘ikyan notes here the allusion to Genesis 1:27. 7 wuywnniwu] This emend- 
ation was proposed by Dulaurier and has been adopted. 
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and men. For while these sins of the flesh naturally condemn men as sinners 
and lead them into judgment on their account, some receive mercy many times 
from the Lord, who loves sinners and for sinners’ sake has bowed the heavens 
and come in search of the lost image, the sheep gone astray, to return the sinner 
to penitence. 

Now insolent stiff hardness of the heart together with the pride of arrog- 
ance, and mercilessness together with injustice are satanic transgressions and 
they make demons of those men whom they entrap from this earthly place. 
And these men shall receive judgment together with Satan and his demons 
on the terrible day of the impartial and righteous judgment of God. But the 
Righteous Judge God does not pardon such hardened ones from here, espe- 
cially those who are worthy of the remedy, who—in part, for some reason, 
for a short while, and with repentance—might take upon themselves these 
satanic evil deeds. They are disgusted here and shame themselves with con- 
fession and hence strive to be freed at the proper time from demonic sins. But 
if they do not hasten and do not diligently hurl sin far away, but rather add 
more sins to these day after day, and pass from hour to hour and from minute 
to minute in delay, imagining that they can cheat the uncheatable God, the Cre- 
ator does not pardon this. Rather, He first admonishes with chastisements by 
striking once, twice, and perhaps for some many times. And then those who 
further harden their hearts against admonishment, He destroys them entirely 
and removes them from this life, so that the evil does not grow and multiply into 
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Unpnium ùnghù tı puquwg. ti Jwud& unghi hnwg Uywyniphıap 1h Go ywut- 
twt uumniudupà qhpu, h sha bi h Gop ynwywpwtu. nnp Quihghà nuw- 
tt juuyunüh E qngpuighingà tı huywn Unnnuutiingü uippüul, qnpu mupw- 
ney ht uik|npnn ^uiupbguip wnywäbj pan qnny: 

Pwùgh qhün) quüfunuun nqinjü, quianbp übnbqnjà, quaquh bi qui 
qutyh qtnniü, quüqhin ünpniubqnjà quuytyniy swt, qyunpnn bi qqui- 
puunp pugh’, q&ut&uphn qhiuunnia bi qfubjuup həoluuuüahü qywpäuı- 
pugü Ubüwugü, qüuiqhih ti qqbnbghlü bi qüdutunnp wänwäaa quhnh 
Nuun ops u[unpndbd h unit] qunpnıund, bi Anuwywnwlwan)d unüb] 
funumnYwmaniphuwp qyuägnıdd, n? qh fuugmumultugh, wy qh yumwpt- 
]uiujbu pnnnıphıa naywjgh juuuniónj, qhunhiinu quyu ` qh nnpwä swöhku 
pupniguùbp wuu qjuüguiüu übn tt qqumnmahu wdlunpn) yuu uuúupt- 
inj hdunyywäh won Anuywpwhbuw puwynwnwybs ujüupuhpü uinuish 
Antbawnwywg bi dupnlquü, wnnwpng tı übnwınnwg npp jwnudwy hizb 
guijuuup jupnighurg Qu uwpuunhtjh wAhı ht qup4niptwy nhúunp, uUnnu- 
ghuj quwip, nnqugjn] wnwoh wAuınn tb unuywjh phupù bi ^pu- 
wwpnwlwdnnny uubüpü, unugh wipt pnjnnbkgnıü tr upwdth ünpui 
puühü tı Angınyja unpn) ünnngnnhü qupupudu. nip ny pu bi ny qnpó 
ti ny Up Umwönıphıa funnAnnng pwpnigbwj swdytugh h juúküunntu 
qahınnıpbäb wpwpyht dtpn. ujà E both te uinunuunuug wndwäh t 
junhintihg udunp wüpd?Utih, puüqp tı qnun hit unulpujh ti wAwınn 
nuuuuumuiüpá, wjn uduipny péprübu útnununnuigü nqpp qu duwt 
judupwäu puugnunulnipgbuüü dhii wübqn tb wauyun bi uüpun 


1 ünghü] A ünnhü || unghü] A B ünghà || hnuig Uywynıphräp jh tt] X php Uuuynıphıd Ihühü 
2 h] X om. | Ynwywpwäu] B yYunwywäu; F ynnwywpwäuwg || yudhghit] X ywübghü 5 
qhuny] X úhnu || quäfupuun nqunzù] F X quü[ununnuiqnijü || quüquih] X kt quaquh 6 
Unnnuubjnjda] F ünpniulqngü || duülu] AB iuajuiù 6-7 qqwınwınn] E F X quipuunp 
7 MuüGuntn]E EF qhuüGunty 8 quhnh] AE quhntjh 9 Qumaunmnuuha] X Numunıdhud; F 
Nunnnıdhöu || wfunndt h] O wfunndt; E ufunpdte h; F unndtu h; X funp2k uh || Anwwyw- 
pnwlUwqnjd] E F X Anuwywpwlwgnja || unit] A wnübl; E punit; F dunùt] io funumn- 
Ywùniphup] A B qfununnywänıpkudp | [uuuynuinuitkuqh] X luununuutluinhu; F [uujnu- 
nwu n juuuniónj| E F X uuuniónj 13 Juugunuinuiljkü] A [uugununulnü; X tı 
huwynwnwyhüa 15 gunuunn] E ht gwyuwıp; X wjuwin 16-17 Anwuywpwlhwdnnnl] X 
Anuwwpwlug dnqnd 17 pninnbgnıä] X pnynpkynyu; A ponpbgniüg 18 pwähä] F wpw- 
ühü | np] Xnp 19 úh Umwönıphıa] X ühwuinwönıph 21 ywipintuhg] E F uipunbüpg || 
wdunp uüpd?ljbih] B wd pd2libih; E uid müpdolhh; F uuñuuü uüpd?lbip; X wdwu bi pdgybyh 
23 luugnumuilniphuiüü] A O X [uugnunulnigbuü || wübqn] A juübiqn; O ta ywäbgn || 
wuuywn] A B O juüuuun || wapun] A B O juüpun. 
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his own destruction and that of many others. And testimonies abound about 
these things in all the divine scripture, in the Old and the New Testaments. The 
example of the repented and the entirely destroyed is evident for whomever 
might wish to learn, and we have reckoned unsuitable and superfluous to com- 
mit it to writing. 

For it is about that undisciplined spirit of mine, about the forlorn dead one, 
about the unattainable and irredeemable captive, about the unfindable lost 
elegant youth, about the victorious and powerful hero, about the ingenious, 
wise and sensible prince whose life was short, about the excellent and hand- 
some and so-named Sir Baldwin and his destruction that I wish to speak, and 
make it known far and wide with a confession of sin, not in order to shame 
him, but so that he may entirely receive remission from God, knowing that as 
much as we conceal and cover our transgressions and our shameful secrets out 
of shame here from men, these very things will be made public and exposed 
there before angels and men, righteous and sinners who, having arisen from 
Adam until today, stand in terrific fear and with frightened faces, heads bowed 
down, trembling before the frightful and terrible bench and assembly of the 
magistrate—before the Father of all things, His Only-created Word, and the 
Holy Spirit, the Regenerator of creation. Here no word, no deed, not one flicker 
of thought can be concealed or hidden from the all-seeing knowledge of our 
Creator. It has forever been lamentable and worthy of tears and an incurable 
shame, that when the terrible and frightful judgment is delineated, the souls of 
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yjunhunkuiüuü pun puth Anbzwwlungbunhä dtôh, qnn madui fuunukn pin 
Yuähtj dupqupbhù, jujnüph wınun juli hınnıl uyuyyku. junhgbä nduüp 
h Yiwu bi núuiüp puduipà ywıhuntähg: 

Puy nnpwäü wuu þunnt 5nuugqupuljhüp funumnywänıpbudp 
wnwäüg udunpn) bi Yundwınnnipkup pwpnigwäbin ht ujJuuun&uinuiüunp 
quuwip pdə2lllni, nn E 6ə29üunhu bi qumnwphu fununnywänıphıa bi Awur- 
uu unpnj uruquipù, ?ünp^E diq qpnynıphıd übnwg. ht pf wndwäuwınnu- 
ujbu www>fuwnhgbip win uiúkütihü wäyuynbu Unnüshù h dEüy, gught 
dupphü ti ny biu niptp quuühü wübüugjàü juüguüpü, puùgh wiintu 
unk, tpt & pnyni quibüugà wänfuwyu te nnynpndwöda wunnıuö. npp 
hiwuunıpbudp pum ujuú wınhäawyh yYudwınnwwku [unuunquüpà quinu 
hıntwäg juju w>fuwpAhu: 

Unn quyu unitùugi qúuun wkw hú, qhuntin| qunywpnıphıa uhnb- 
gtu h2/uwphi' Apuuupultiî h ip Auänıng ht wupawuivigniguibi uunc 
qnnu qupuuuiu unpu wight funy Jwnywäbiny qünpuguü. puüqh npp 
ny wjuwku uhphugtù quhntjhu hinkwäg, quah dw4énwit únnudüuunu 
uid pupniguitjny qywägwäu üngui Qu qlpupumhu uhnn,, guywinnp bà 
ywäüpwähg tı dupüunjà dhut uhntjhp: Uny qh dtp puu Anqiny Angbınnu- 
ujbu nqh ünnu ywAbu niübup qfuaumd uppn, mpat RE \hnpn up whuw- 
gtu En ünnui diq, Ybünwäh En wdd Anquny ti úuinúünu. bi gh fuumw- 
gun upunhi Ynptun tpynpnivpp wüquuätjh: Huut npnj auyabl nnpuw- 
ıhg nnpt&nquywä duyähı. Lniwpmp uiqqp ti wahüp ti jiqnip wuhäud, 
Uudäunwäan puquinpp, h>fuwäp ti uuúküuyü pumunnpp Epypp, & npp h 
dbónipbuiü pupnùtu Ep bi h ybnwlywgnıpbud Qu h günnu hü; Ybügunnju 


1 uiüpun junhunkuiaquüa] X wapwh jwıhunkwäu | puth] EX push | qnn]Xqh 2 nwähltı] 
AFXnuwähtıh | jwubja] X wuti; EF wut, 3 hu núuuüp] X om. || judunpü] E F wdunpü 
6 pd2lbin] F X pd24tqng || funuwnnywänıphıa] O fununnywänptwäa 8 uüpugnbug] X 
ywyntbwy; O jwüyuymbuj; F jwyunbu || d5üg] B E (a.c) do — 9 qunwähü] X quuuükp; E 
quuiükü 10 wünfuuku]] A B uuün|juuitiui[ü || nnnnúuióü] O nynpdù u Ywdwınnwuyku] 
E F X Yu npubu uunnuuku; O hudur npubu 12 jugud] X jwübäuda || w>fuwpAhu] A B 
O w>fuwpAh 13 wku] X wotuybup || hd] F id; O Ga 14 Anwwwnwlhbi] X Anwwyu- 
nwytdp || wining] E &uünigg; BF Awäünıg; X &utüqnig || uunduuüttugnuiguuütú] X wndwäuı- 
gniguiübdp 16 wyuwku] X wuku | quhntahu] F X qupptyhps 17 uhpnj] Buhn 18 
jwüpwühg] A B wäüpwähg || uhntihp] F X uhntjhph 19 nqh] E O X mqh || mpat pb] E 
FX pnd bp 20 wdd] E FO juj? 21 |fuumwgui upupu] X funumuwgui unmh bi || 
uüquuüth] O wäaghuntjh 22 duyahı] X duyütú || uuqqp] O uqq | li] Bom. 24 ti] O 
om. | h] A B EX om. | Qu h günnu] X Gudwugü npu; E FO quuipng ünpu 


2-3 puphghà niwùp h yYbwäu junhuwnbühg] Daniel 12:2. 
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the sinners, seized with that shame, exist and remain in shameful opprobrium 
for an interminable and unbounded and infinite eternity, according to the word 
of the great archangel who, when he spoke to Daniel the prophet, manifested 
in order to say this to him: ‘Some arise into life and some into eternal shame! 

Now insofar as we make here a declaration, unmasking ourselves in con- 
fession without concealment in shame and hypocrisy and without remedy of 
shame through excuses, which is a true and complete confession and worthy of 
the holy font, He grants us remission of sins. And should we repent in a worthy 
way, all transgressions, entirely annihilated, disappear from us there and then; 
they are purged, cleansed and are not found anywhere at all, because the 
benevolent and merciful God makes them invisible, and pardons and remits 
everything. Those who are wise willingly confess their sins in this world accord- 
ing to this example. 

Now as I consider all this, knowing the weakness of the beloved prince, I 
declare his failings for all to hear and I inscribe them in this letter by taking 
them upon my own self. For those who would not show love for their dear 
ones in this way, who would forget them after death or conceal their sins or 
the benefit of love, they are living in irrationality and are only friends of the 
flesh. Now since we were maintaining our affection by keeping spiritual watch 
over his soul—and if he had heeded us a little in this, he would be alive now in 
spirit and in body; since he was obstinate at heart, he has been unfindably lost 
in both—I therefore call out plaintively with a tragic voice: Listen, people and 
generations and all nations, especially kings, princes and all judges of the earth, 
and you who have been caught up in grandeur and in superintendence or in 
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wnwgünnnnipbud. miunnip ti h úhuin unbp qufuuywäu puüguüuig uhnb- 
glinj ti hununnp həluuiuha, qnp dtp h nhúuig ünpu bi pbnwäny ppp üu 
wjuwybu wnwgh wtyku wnwwunıuıp: 

bw uuuniónj qhinnnhi qútnu hú, ti wyw tq uúkütgnu, ny 
h>fuwäp ta popuuiüuilhg nitne hú tu typwnp, quinp uiúküuyü 4bobynyp 
ti Abunbıwlywg, nnng bi pugni yujuunphà wähnunnpbwä un abq 
wpuph. ht nwuhlp dnnnuninnp uiibüugü, npp Auywnwlywwu pin ftw- 
qwännıpbunp uüljbu bhp, ywunywdbwj útnunp whupdwt dbnwg hung. 
niu jwäphı ju&aAurzhr ywoyéup juünqnpnd qnywäuwg abpng ti jwähöhg 
qubwuiùu hú wnunbuy Ynnnıuh lunpniuu np pugnuî nnpng ti wınwwunıug 
E wındwäh. qh n? bnptp quinun wöh quumniudughi pwäu, qnp &uüuuuq 
pnnnpbhä Alybıny jwinn tt h fuglua] útnunp jubjhu hú, qujunupl] wn hu 
wukjny. dý wnwgbu ntp h yYbwäu pn wühôwuüt qplg, gh nn untnó quu 
wumniwiò pub Abönıpbwä unuh npu. ht nundbwj quhiu biu quwunnıh- 
pnwäud, qnp Juud üaküqnipthuiüü ti quu zgwälywäugn hnwg bi pù;hg ptt- 
pha’ qbnhg uiqupuilqug bi unAlwäwg, ht YJuui uuúküuyü gen qnywäuwg 
tı Jwuä h unuk Atwqwännıpbwä put qútq JbAwanja holuuiüuig ` npujbu 
wuuwnıön] Umkpuniphup kt ny nnujbu úunnni, ht Yuuù zwähnuubin] qnp, 
qnppu ki quuyphu bi gKwäwıyyumAnnnu Unnnwinbıny. Quuû hjwähnunnıpbäb 
ti h qnywäug bi juipouulnipbüb „uböwäunn, lud h 2hünuuóu dbóu- 
útóu 2hübqnj bi Yu ujuinhuuju pwnwph yYwägqübın juinun wnwwunıug, 
jnnpng jujnhug bi h Supjumni >hawywäa WVwnnywä pwpwght Aunu- 
zuüwg, bi Yuuù ywywpuuubın) qnüllbknuü pwipwuwäunp bi aupuuuntih 
puùpip umupuqn kt quuá >ujuinóti|ni puodhù quunnıphıa h ubönıphıä bi 


1-2 uhphghj] FX uhphghjg 2 hpn tw] Oh pbpuü 3 wyuytu]ABom. 5 h2luui- 
tuıyhg] A həhuuüuilihgp 6 ti] ABO om. 7 nwühlp] X nuupl || Auywnwywwku] 
X Aulywnwl Yu 9 quùphi] E F X wäphı || yuü&uighi juüg&up] B rep; X w&uAuzhı 
ti wäläun || atpng] A útnng || juühôhg] A B u&póhg 10 upumbug] O wwpbwj; F X 
untu || Ynnnıuh QYnpnium] X Unnniuhg ünpniuup || pugqnuî nnpng] Xpuqniluqpng u 
E]ABom. 12 pnnnpkhü] X pnnnphü || quthu] F X1utihp 13 hybwäu] F X hüptuüu || 
wähöwäb; qpbq, qh nn] B om. 14-15 qwwunnıhnwäua] A B E uyuunippuüuü 15 
hnug] E FXjhpug 17 quiuü uutüuna gin qnywäuwg ti) X om. | Auwqwännptwä] F 
X Guuquinniphiù; AO Atwqwännpbäß || qtq] A B EFX quits 18 dnbnimpebwuip] A 
Unbpunpbwä; O duibpdnippiü || qnp] X qunpu io qnnpu] F qunppu | qduuü] A B O ki 
quuü | h ywähnwıinıptäb] F ywähnunnıptwä; X wähnwinpbwäa 20 jumzmuymphùb] 
Xhyunhymwuynipbuk || züböwäwn] O qübtöwäun) 21 >häbyny] X hüLkini || wwphuuyu] F 
X wuphuy || yutqin] X li ywägäbıny || juunup] B unu; O jwıwwnwn 22 jnnpng 
juyntuig] A B nppeng ugpbug 23 qpultpuù pwipwuwäunp] Xom. 24 üu[uunnljh 
pwähıp wnwputın li] X om. || qwıpnıphıa] A quunnıphid tt 


10 wpupkuw]] Dulaurier has emended this to «twig jpuwpbuy. 
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some illusion of command of worldly affairs; listen and understand the sinful 
failings of the beloved and glorious prince, which we, in his aspect and as if 
with his mouth, thus fall forward in tears to proclaim. 

‘First to God who knows my sins, and then to all of you, O princes and 
my princely companions and brothers, soldiers with all the cavalry and of the 
infantry, whom I have failed with great injustice; and all the common people, 
who in contrast were fallen in submission, bowed down with the sins of my 
unworthy hands, a loss which deserves many laments and tears. For I never con- 
sidered the divine words, which constantly made resounding appeal in these 
deaf ears of mine closed by sin, saying this to me: Never cause a person to curse 
you in your life, and other commandments besides, which are about duplicity 
and about not coveting the affairs and things of one’s neighbours—their vil- 
lages, their fields and borders—and about all sorts of extortions, and about 
submission from the heart to princes more eminent than us, faithfulness like to 
God and not like to men, and about not sinning against anyone, not despoiling 
orphans or widows or travellers; about not growing rich from injustice, extor- 
tion, rebellion, or by building grand buildings and erecting city walls out of the 
lamentation of others, from the tearful groans of orphans, widows and tributary 
peasants, and about not boasting about one’s own power in greatness and in 
wisdom, and about not judging the smaller mote (that is, sin) of strangers and 
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\hlwunnnıphıd, bi Jwuä pump] quimwpug innpnuiqniü phin wünuuübuu] 
ywüguwäu tı quiadhù útóuitó qhpuüu wänbu wnäbyn), bi Jwuda zwpAu- 
Uwptyny quipbou wpwpyht tı qupu unınpu ta quinuigünnn bGybntgın) bi 
ny qumuinp quuuunpuigü übg uuuniónj bumbu uùgquiiniptunip, bi 
quiuü ny h guuu gwäülnipbwä núpnütlni Énuup ti h 5b52mu[uunippiüu 
unnbnuiw übnwg >unwfunpbudgp, bi Jwua quip Yumupwoht hun 
qúuun wobpny Auawwug bi Goupty quitt ju?puup^b uuup, bi quuü 
qnıfunbja hú uiumninj pugnuî uüqud Ywwupnbjn). quyunghy quük- 
ühg ufuwypwtug qywänhlwänıpbwä pwou nn qnhu yYwj wunnwöuhä 
qhpu, wjüpwä jwäwfuwwku piu h pwpnqywg nüwäg, uhù; gh quut- 
ùugù h phipuù unku wng bumt, JQwpnnwwbungh Ypyht jkqnwıp, qnn 
woi4umuynunp, wäauuypwpbjh Ge jundwnwywä úhəun puppwnk. qnpu 
ti wut huy pum Uuinqh qfunnwqhunıphra dug hüng h Auänhuwınn 
Junuunnywänıpbwäu hú uuuniónj tt alp wnwgh, qh qhmwughp ti nnıp' 
pb jhnwıh pwnywgun has uumniuò wääbntjh. qhubh, ph np uuünnnnú 
uujuüuiüb qnp ti h j&Gunpti wywunbpnwgquhä ta h huunwmwäuw) quipuigü, 
wj, Giu uywänıphıdau umpub nit, óupuunippià nwhg bi abnwg, bi npp 
ùbugniphuip gawä un poytpu bi wn quipu bi übüquunp jbgnıunp [uunuhü 
tui qnnótü quüunpbüngepiüu. wuwgun jupupj;bü' pb nn bini qunhu 
upon] hnui upbuü ünpu 5b5ngh uinhiü ùnpu, ti wnp wnhrawäbnp 
ti übüquunpp Upi Awuwnwübugbä quinipu hınbwäg, tı quinu wnhrawAbnu 
ti qüküqunnnu pin whnödu fSunfuph bi YnpniuwüE mbp. qghinth ah qntwy, 
b, ú gwähwäuygbu hnwg nüybphä pn ti Upi puühnunnŠipkük úkóuiüaungtu, 


1 jpvwuunniphil] A BO huwuwnıphıd 3 qupu unınpu] X quapniphup | unınpu] E 
F unıpp | qunugünpg] A B qunwoünpqu 4 quuuunp] F X om. | ü&q uuunnmónj F X 
útnng || uuuniónj] A B juumniòny 5 ny] X transp. prae Quu || guru gwähnıpbwü] F 
gunwgwälhnıpkud; B gurug uogniptuù | h 4tgmwfuunniphiiu] B fou wzfuwunıphrau 
6 unutquüu] AB uhunuiüu 7 füwunt] A B Küujintqü || ju>fuwpAb] B E F u2[uup^b 
8 hú] X hün | quyunghl] X qwyunuhy 9 qyuäanhlwänıpbwä] A jwänhlwänıpbwd; F 
qywänhlwänıpbwäd || uuuunnuuóunhü] A puumniwudughi; B juummwudughùu 10 qni] 
XUmp || úhü;] O uho;t1 12 uiüuugpuiplih] Fwäuwmpwpbjh;X kt au pwgbjh 13 dug] 
O dùwg 14 [ununnqguüniphuüu] E F funuwnnywänıpbwupu; X fununnywäniphiau 15 
hùa] X om. || nn] A (a.c.) om. B wuwnıwö 18 quunu] E F qwınwıpu; X quipwip 19 
jwunwpzb&'] E Fupup;bü | np] Xnpubu 20 ùnpw]Xom.; E ùngu 21-22 übüquunnp dk 
.. li qubüqwınnu] Xom. 22 ujhóu] Buihnó; Xüküqununnu whys || Audwph] A Audwpk || 
qhubh qh] Aom. 23 nüllknhü]A B nülbnh 


20 np Anni... Abngh wuphiù ünpui] Genesis 9:6 21 &büquunpp dÉ Awuwnwhbugbä quinipu 
hupbwùg] Psalm 55:23 
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neglecting one’s own great beam, and about not despising the law of the Cre- 
ator and the holy men and the elders of the church, and our not having been 
roguishly seated as judge of judges by God, and about not being seized mentally 
by the pangs of desire and not to be stained with voluptuousness or contam- 
ination of sin, and about bearing in mind the day of my eternal destiny and to 
endeavour to ascend from the world here, and about fulfilling the oath I made 
to God many times. I have heard these words of admonition against all these 
faults, which are written in the holy scripture, so frequently from some preach- 
ers that having learned it all by heart I was seated lecturing to others in two 
languages, always using an unmutilated, sure, and suitable idiom. And indeed 
I speak in turn about the sagacity of my mind in solemn confession before God 
and before you, so that you too will know that God was justly and intolerably 
provoked by me. I knew that he who mercilessly kills someone, either in the act 
of war or in the appeasement of soldiers, cannot resist the all-consuming thirst 
for still more killing, and such men act deceitfully toward their comrades and 
soldiers and speak with deceptive language or commit iniquities. I was told by 
the Creator that “He who sheds the blood of a man, in exchange for his blood 
his [own] blood will be shed,” and “bloodthirsty and deceitful men shall not 
live out half their days,’ and “the Lord reckons bloodthirsty and deceptive men 
as foul and destroys them.” I knew that it is written, “Do not covet the things 
of your neighbour and do not enrich yourself from wickedness, lest you leave 
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qh uf h Ubu wining pnygbu qünuu. tr qu tru qhinth’ Gel wwywmwäpü 
útówútóp qbbghl ?hüniuópü ti puunuipü, nn jwähnunnıpbät tı h qnyw- 
üug hu jung hAwunuywäuwg li jwpwwunıwug uyuwı h phit, ny tau Gu 
pùwlljng h Gnuw. qhunth ti quuwughugà hNuınnub wut vaso quant 
ing hafuwäuıg hınbwäg Yu Auywnwl tnt Uuiñtug ùngu, gh n; sunon’ 
wy, uuuniónj ^punuüpnü Awlywnwy Qu, quuù npn Gi pumuumwù 
pùnniùtng Go h mbunùb wibtptyp, uuu bi h juunuinuióh. qhuinth gh ny È 
ujuipun wwpuunby qunt Judi pudpwuby qnp. ht n? ujuunótuuüu mu] widhi 
utoniphudp Qu hlwunnipbudp quuwugbwujü h wbwunüt. ú nuunhp gh 
Uh quuhghp. tt tpt’ yanounnp, fwi àu[u ggbnwän yu ywokl pnivde, ht np 
qAbın uyunghl pwäu. ti qh úh úh Yung wtyku pnihgkhú quuúküunü puùgu- 
tug jwänhuwänıphrau nn qnkuul Yu ywumniwoujht qhnu, qnp Gu quuti- 
ùugù qhubh, ti qhunniphup bi wippaunp bu útnnigthuu] uuutnnióni: 

duu npnj wäywähl wnwoh uuunnónj bi funumnjuaht quiübüujà 
qutnu hd, duüunuün quipupuunruünipgbuü, qfuunnıpbwä ti quin- 
nnnunipbwäü qnywäunp Suùnktpa. Wwälnıphıa, hafuwänıphia ki yun- 
puùp uünuh Ybügunnju [uuiphoha qhu. ny wüjnıunıp&udp mùbhù qufuu- 
juu Qu h nuhi Awuwmwwub, wäügnpwäunh qúhuu. wy h pug pwit, 
pnnnu quúktüuya yywunnwäu fuupbniphuù ljbügunnju yuu, uwt n> 
iiniguiguy dhit qutpphü Unnuwwlywä quyu [upum ywunnıAuuh puyu- 
1u; h wbunüt, nnnyAbınbı qyunwowanjda funum pumgpnighutü n; h 
rdp>Ynphia &udupbgug. bi wnn nwwnwfuwg tu hùatù phùhghf numu- 
wwpıun wùdhù hûn bi upqupugniguübü. qupupp;ü, gh pb hnppw- 
qanjahıpa qnp buó h gjbpug hd, &upniuóu Yhpug dupüun; bi mupw- 
dui duni pwpnanwd lbüuljhg Yung óüünunup hınng, ta np unghi üduüu 


1 wining] AB wınıpu | Get] ABqh 2 nn] Onpn | h]Xom. 3 jung] B wng; E F ug X 
jug; B wng || h] EX om. || jupumnwuniug] B E X wpwwunıwug || uyuun] X om. || h] A B om. 
4 pùwlhng] X phlübjng | qhubh] Bqahnbhù 7 wbüubnkjh] Aom. | E]ABEn 8 puipu- 
ut] B pudpwuhd || mu] waahi] E F mwi puoahù 9 qwuwgbu&] E O quuwugbuwuquü 
9-10 qh úh quuhghp] AB om. 10 nwunhghp] O X nunntghp | qqtpwin] E qquiün; F 
quim; F (a.c) win, “n wyunghl] Buyunnhl || pubu] X pubu tau | qh dh úh] OX qh un b; 
E qh uh uh p; F qh úhh 12 juunnuôujhü] O X wunnwöuyha 13 qhunıpkudp wnh- 
üuup] X transp. | ti] A om. 14 wülywähl] FX uülguüpdp 15 quipunwnunwänpbwä] 
FX quuipunwnunwänpbudp; E quüpunnunwänpbuwäd | qhuunnietuü] X qfunuwnunyu- 
ünıphiü 17 wäüjnıunıpbwüp] E F wünunphudp 18 Awumuuty] A B &uuunuunbuy || 
wägnpwäunh] EFXqnguüugjh 19 Ywubh] X Quufthù 20 inniguigug] E F X nipwgwu]g 
21 h]Bom. 22-23 quuuwuuunun wähi] Xpumnuywupnhù 24 Fwd] 0 wöh;BEFXwö || 
Gupnuudu dhnug] F X Awpnıwöny hnug 25 hınng] BEFOXhintwäg 25-1261 üduiüu] 
O tduütig wiinwpwg 


9-10 uf pumbp ... julwäh pnuddE] Matthew 71-3 
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them in half the days” And moreover, I knew that the magnificent palaces, the 
beautiful buildings and the city, which I began to build out of wickedness and 
injustice and from the lamentation and tears of others, no longer have inhabit- 
ants in them. I also knew the sayings of Paul about those who are insubordinate 
to their princes or oppose their will, that they fly in the face ofthe command not 
of man but of God, and as a result they must receive intolerable judgment from 
the Lord God, here and in the hereafter. I knew that it is not right to blame, judge 
or speak ill of others, nor to glory in one’s one greatness or wisdom according to 
what the Lord said, “Do not judge, lest you be judged” and “Hypocrite, first pull 
the beam from your own eye,” and such words along these lines. And I could 
enumerate and sum up all of the reprimands for sin that are written in the holy 
scripture, all of which I knew, and in doctrine and in law I am a sinner before 
God. 

‘Because of this I fall down before God and confess all my sins, above all 
those to do with pride, cruelty, and mercilessness together with injustice. Youth, 
nobility and the frivolous illusion of this life deceived me; they were not treat- 
ing my faults with despair or causing my mind to remain unrepentant about 
them. Rather, I intended to abandon and leave aside all the illusion of the trick- 
ery of worldly affairs, but up to the fleeting end I did not hurry to receive this 
admonishment from the Lord, because I did not take the previous mild advice 
as a remedy. And now I myself shall denounce my guilty person and I exculpate 
the Creator, for although I had been admonished through minor things which 
He has brought upon me—blows of bodily wounds and the premature removal 
from life to death of my wife with her children, and bodily chastisement of oth- 
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jwunwpwg útunúdhüu unun [ununntun En hú, hnluuinpntimu h puphu' n? 
Awuwäbh wüübnth zwnhu. wy qh qualguy ti ny funwwubguy, upuy bı 
ny pdgytguy, fuuwmwgnıgwäbny qwwwnnıdt Ywnönnıphıa wipwpwmunu- 
ünuphui upupu. wäüghunwäuny pe pungpnighiüà wuunniôn] juww>huu- 
pnıphrü qhu Un; nynnünıpbudp übptjny wùqquiiniphuù hun}. ny jh>tigh, 
ny qumun woh uptyti qpumgpniphiù nnnnúnipthuiüa wpupyhù h gwunwu 
punlnpbuä waahi hån; qunänigh: 

Bi upy qhunkú quyu p>nuwunwlwäu, gh n? nnubu dint h duni jh>w- 
wwlbıng td, ti ny nnujtu Ybünwäh h yYbwöu tptibjng. nnpwä menù uküujg 
ti duni pwnywgbuy E had, nump bi 5nbouuljp h jbplipàu nupdnight 
qlptuu hıntwäg jhübü h punitu hipt ungawywänıpbwä htt nnnpünpbuäü 
wpupyhù. tı dunnhy udbübpbuüà huwun wintght qhu, Sup hú bi dun 
hu dwAnıwmdp pnnhü qhu bi npnhp dupüun;. ubüulhg, nülbpp tt quinp 
unituugà wännnnüp tinkt h ybnuy hú. Ubnduınnp ti pwnbywüp bi pun 
ubùntuù duiunpp li nnnhp dbpdliguü, wınwpwguwä h uhpny pun, bi ny 
unitubihù jh>tü qhu. nnubu wyjwqqny qupzliguà 4tnwgwt wibäabpbuda 
JhüEG, ti pu] pnnhü qhu wijhgumnwuly übnbuy ht wägqäabıh qtph h uk» 
wyjwuggbug, ht Unnughu link bu nnwbu útntuu h upp wibtbgnit, ki 
punutu [unnuinuilibguy npujEu [ubgbr EG mue UnnnuuLtuu: 

bi wnn ñin E pu hú, Ge Qui qRü> Yawpniwt uúiptntih nwnwwwäuwıg 
wuunh. tı fy np hgb nn nnnnútugh h p>nıwnwgbuy Ahpnyu, qh bpbibgugg pin 
Ybünwähu Yu pan Ubnbuu jhawwnwUYbguyg h dwnnywält. bi n; np Ent. 
wübäbpbwäü unntqhü qhu huywn, puùgh uu fununnywä tinh Awänıng 
tnpupg bi whbqbnug Anwwwpnwluunbu Auänhuhı bi wäwywınluntjh 
funfupáulnipbuup qubnu wight hån ti n? pdəollbguuj, n> wqunkguy. 
duu npn; pupanguibi qpuiu wytpuwyhg funumnYywùnptwù funy un. 
wept hú bi uinuinh>ü tı wn wanphu &ugpnü udbübgni bi wuuniw. bi 


1 juunupug] X bi ywunwpwg | úuinúhüu] B dunühü; F dupdpáàà | [upuun] F X ulunuig 
2 Guuwùkh] F (a.c.) Amuwähjh; X Awuwähbjhä || wabbptyp] A puoùbphih; F wüübntihà || 
kunuy] X junw 3 Ywpönnıphıü] AO Ywönniptwa 5 nnnpünıpbunig übpbjn]] A B 
noynpiniphupù hınn) 6 nnnpünıpbwä] E F X nnnnúnuphu || guuniwu] E F O guunnî 
9-10 lbüuig ti dwfn] AB transp. n jhübü] X om. | uuqüuljuünipliuiü] B unqünup hu 
12 wnwp;hü] O upup;bü — 13 fu] A B O om. || dupdünj] X dwundung 14 Utpdunnpp] O 
übpdunnn | li| EOXom. 15 puu uauntwä] FX quüüntkuji || wunwpwgwä] X li unu 
puguù 16 wübäbıhäü] X judtùbphwuù; E F judtbübphü || ujuqqnj] AB yjwywuggn) 16-17 
Ginuguiù unitiükphuü hitt] A jhakü wdtübphu ti 4tnwgwi 17 wihzumul] EF X 
wäyhzwunwyu 18 tnb] B bintu || dinbkug] O om. 19 wüwıp] B wuwıp; X quuuip 20 
wäpbpbjh] A B juüpbpbjh 21 nnnnútugh] E FO nnnputug || h] A B om. || Ahpnyu] EF X 
^nqnu 22 uu] FX Hu 23 wwnbghü] X umbghù | tnt] X En 25 pd2lkgug] O 
pnidtgwy || wquintguy] X wquintgwy qpuuw 26 quiuü npnj] X om. || wnkpuwhg] F X 
unbpuhg 27 li] EF uipla || uinuinh>sü] E F X wpwnhy || ktuuuunntuuó] A ywumniwd 
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ers similar to this—I was not managing to translate unpardonable evils into 
something good; rather, I was scourged and not chastised, I was beaten and not 
cured, in that the insolent hardness of the haughtiness of my heart was made 
obstinate, ignorant of the fact that the mildness of God was calling me to pen- 
itence through His mercy, pardoning my wickedness. I did not remember, I did 
not consider the matter until the mildness of the Creator’s mercy turned to 
wrathful indignation against my person. 

‘And now I know this unfortunate fact, that I shall not be remembered in 
death like the dead, and I shall not appear in life like the living. Just as the Lord 
of death and life is provoked by me, so also the angels in heaven have turned 
their faces from me in removal from me of the support and mercy of the Cre- 
ator. And all of mankind entirely despises me; my father and mother as well 
as the children of my flesh have abandoned me through death; wife, comrades 
and soldiers are all mercilessly against me. Near ones and dear ones and child- 
hood acquaintances and sons have rejected me, estranged themselves from my 
love, and not one ofthem remembers me. Everyone abhorred me and withdrew 
from me as though from a stranger, and they deserted and abandoned me like 
a forgotten, dead and irredeemable captive amid strangers, and I was forgotten 
as if dead from everyone’s heart, and sinking, I was dashed to pieces, destroyed 
like a clay vessel. 

‘And now where is my hope? or else what is the redemption for the intoler- 
able tribulation here? And is there no one who might take pity on this immiser- 
ated wretch, so that I may appear among the living or be remembered among 
the dead by men? And there was no one; everyone despised me completely, 
because, behold, I confessed the wounds of my soul to all my brothers and to 
the universe with a public spectacle and with immodest sincerity and I was 
not cured, I was not freed. Because of this I turn my words full of supplicating 
confession back to my Lord and Creator, to the benevolent Father of all, God. I 
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puu üduüngeluü wawnwl wnp>hn lulu watu, wnwoh nqnpduó 
dupquuhphà qnytu wubıny. fun bpljàuunp, übnuy jbnyhäu bi wnwph pn. 
Uunnwdın, yYun>ywg ht wifun wundnduäah st wnduüh. uj wibauyda 
Gnntnhüuug ú“ quantp npn2bp qhu dnugà h Unpnnuuu. bpb Ybünwäh hg 
qupnùbu, Awt qhu h ynpumtit, qh [unpp uününng jujmah Go wnwph pn li 
h vin bing Qwpnn bu jupnnigwäby mbn, qh npk wuyw2fuwptghg dpüjta 
h (pnu Uküuig útnuiuujuinuin onu. gh jujdiî wittu Govwupmuuytu li 
qhunwgh quiafwannindujuù gwunwd pwnYnipbwäa wnwp;hn, ti qh wf 
utò E uiülguüb; h á&inu wumniònj lbünutun: 

Puy tpt übnbwj hghú utbnuip h. qGupbguy h lbüug dupdùn, gum 
ihgh ny wunpuuju] wumniwò, wyupwäü dwdwäwuu wining Ubnnıgbu 
nın; hån; duw h wwgäauwwyh ti h muüguüu, uüjn2unul bi uüünibp, 
jwyunäbugbu qhu nnnnúnipkuuúp, pupku jhgh ;h7umul Qui nnnnúniphiü 
nnnnübjh Ahpnyu, i dh üànpuuppüuil] nwägwäauıp nwäpbn qhu h dEo dint- 
ing ti Ybänwäbwg. qh men tu duni bi yYbäwg, htt wyawnlbın) Anwdwäh 
pn uywubuy duw dwf bi YUbwäüp juntti Qui pwpnigwäbj qhu. qhntd 
uibn, qh wigunh tt wüübnth puphugnigh qptq übnunp húnup puumniw- 
öujhäu la hduunnyuyhäu. udur bi ur, funnAnrny, pwähı bi qnnönyp, 
Angıny, >üyny, dunduny ti úinunp. bi wibowyt qquunıpkudp Jwnwybu] 
ywwkguy h unnnnıdu übnwg quidbüujü wınınu Uküuig hung. YJuuù nnn] 
nwpnabwj wäywähl wnweh pn, ny nnnnúuó wänfwuyw bi dwnnwubn 
wuunniwe. gpu hu ywomep übnbuu bi fubwybw huintnóntruióu abnug png. 
ti dý JumwaAwamıu qunnnıubkwj óunugu pn hdwnnywä nnnnünıphiä, qh 
guiüuptoun ubp hú pudbüujü uput, ti shown qnip hú jwibduyda dwg, li 


1 wawnwl] X wawnwynpbwäö; O wnwl || wnp>hn] B bi wpp2hn 2 li wnwoh pn] O 
om. 3} wndwäh] EF X om. | uituujà] A B judbüujü 4 qhu] B gh || Ynpniuw] E 
FXUnnnuudútn 5 qhfunnp] Xqhunnp 7 hinnuü Xhpnu || utüujd]A om. || jujd] A 
BO juyadu || öwähwy] A out; EF X óuübuj 10 gun] X qum n nd]Xn 12 
wwgäwujh] A BO muqu 14 Ahpnyu] E F X Angınyu | muügwuüunp] X om. 14-15 
utnbng] EFXhutnkng 16 duA]Xom. 17-18 juumniudughùu] FX juumnniudughù 18 
dupnlujhàu] E F X dupnlqughà || Ywdun] O X yudu || mu] O yuyurdu; B whud | 
qnpònyp] AX qnnöny 19 dundüuny] E dupdun) || qqugniptunîp] E F X qquuuinnipkhuuup || 
dunultuu] A B quplkug; E F O X qupuplbuj 20 umnnnuu]X untu; Bunnınıau 21 ny 
nnnnúuió] X puqnuî nanni wunnwö 22 qpu zhu] A (a.c.) B O X (a.c.) qpwyjjhu | 4tnuig 
png] Xóumjupn 23 JumwAwd&uu] A Jumwawäuın || nnnnünphia] Xnnnnünpbwäa 24 
qn hú] B qnıphü 


19 JwnwlUbwj] This emendation, proposed by Dulaurier, has been retained here, though the 
exemplar of AB proposes a different one. 
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call out in the manner of a dissolute tipsy youth fallen down before the merci- 
ful benevolent one, saying, Heavenly Father, I have sinned toward heaven and 
before You. I am not worthy of Your ring, Your boot or Your ineffable garment. 
But do not separate and excommunicate me alone of all terrestrial beings to 
destruction. If I am alive make it clear, pull me from destruction, for the depths 
of the abyss are apparent before You and You, Lord, are able to resurrect from 
the dead, so that as I go I might repent up until the end of the sinful breath of 
my life. For now I have truly understood and perceived the intolerable indigna- 
tion of the wrath of the Creator, for it is a great fright to fall into the hands of 
the living God. 

‘If indeed I am dead in sin and I have finished my corporeal life, let it be 
enough, O benevolent God, for my sinning soul to remain in trouble and tor- 
ment, forgotten and unconsecrated, for this span of days. May You reveal me in 
mercy, perhaps let there be remembrance or mercy for this miserable wretch, 
and do not torment me with extraordinary torments amid the dead and the liv- 
ing. For You are the lord of death and life, and death and life wait ready for the 
indication of Your command to reveal or to bury me. I know, Lord, that I have 
exasperated You immensely and intolerably with my sins toward divine beings 
and toward human beings, intentionally and unintentionally, in thought and 
word, and in act, spirit, breath, body and mind. Closed in by all my senses, I was 
tied in the bonds of sin all the days of my life. Therefore I fall before You again, 
O merciful, benevolent and philanthropic God, pity me, forlorn and dead, and 
spare this creature from Your hand. Do not commit Your lost servant to the 
mercy of men, for love for me has withered from every heart, and compassion 
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pupndun wont hu h dwnnywät, ti Ynnkun jpgwimuy hu yipypk Yeanwäbug. 
pn guwunighwy pan hu’ ny wy np nnnnúh hid, puùgh pkg uywubu Suwit 
upupuióp uútüunü &2?úuinhun nnnnúuióhn tı wa;h7uzup úuinnuunpnhn. 
yay juunuikuiütuú qhu. Sup hú tt dwp hú pnnhü qhu, tnpuiin hú innwgun. 
qqnup uhnni hån; qnp wn du gnigh, wy qhupuqumn tnpununntpktuuu útnni, 
t qpumbu] Quytgui h günpu w2fuwunéh ti h &nqu bay puinpu' Abunbıbiny 
hu pwippowy jponwpdwy utüqqni2uilquiü bi vuypwpbjh Guüwuuupà. np n> 
duduûE tpt ywühgh wiat hin Anqu qud jh2k], pny pl quüqhüu qhntuulu 
tı quüqhun Unnniubuyu: 

Unn uf útndtn huyun ti Upi wänbu wnäbn ti Uh pnnnin qhu h 
Unpumbwuù, wuuniwid wumniwd Dú, bi dK pupaniguùtp qhntuu pn jhübü. 
Up unmnimniptunp fupwuntp tt dh pupyniphudp juäanhuwäbn. Uh dnw- 
übn h quuuuuuü pan nwwwwwpubwj öwnuyhu Gi Uh pnnnın qhu 
wiutptinj uuüguüurp uuphüul wunhbgbpnwg. Uyuynıphıa nubi yyw- 
juphuudp bnyäah bi Gnynh, 4ptgmuywg & dupnluü, wu ny biu. quu 
quiüumul Unnunwlwäü Gutuywpst bi n; liu. uüüguiüb] qwwunnıh- 
pwäun pn, bpb quyu whqud ngnpübughu ti pnngbu qwiyunh wih- 
puuniphù Gnynnpnn wäwnwlhhu, bpb 4wugk hud úhuuuüquú jhübj pon 
Ybänwähu. www pb huywwku dantu numuyunnitigu, tr wt piq 
wupin E nnnpüb], dunquubn ti úh2in nnnnúuió wunnuö, gh h ndn[uu 
ny np funumnywä jhah um piq ti ny Ubnbwjp uip^übugbü qptq. gnjg 
qhu wnnwpng ti poynttw wndwäuınn óuinunhg png quüuinduiu nqhu, 
nnn] quhg dunpuiunp qnnnpnünıphıda. puùgh qhuktú, gh gujdî ny 
np unibùbihù jhob quia;pzunnulu h puppu. pn men mnmnu qnin] 
pon hu bi Gnbuu nwpdnıgwäbiny pwnynpbwüp, pwnywgwä bnyhüp 
ti bplihn, 4ptgmuyp ti dupnhlp h dtunuy hú, bi uuúküunü upupuóp 
fubphi ti fundnn nhdunp Auyhü poy hu, gh pb du^ ıhwpubwı phùbù t. 


1 dunnywäb] X veg Supuwath || jour hú] Bjhawunwuhä | j&pünb] Ejbplüb 2 pn] X 
png || guunighu]] ABO mbp guunighu || hu] Bom. || nnnpúh] O nnnput h || ptq] X om. || 
pbq uywubu] F quywubuj || Suwi] Xduup 3 nnnnúuióhn] F X nqnpduióbu || dunnuwu- 
uhnhn] EFXhuupnwuhnhn 5 qnn] O om. || un tw gnıgh] E Fnuinüuignigh || wy] Aom.; 
X wp || qAawpnwqwın] O gAwqwpwwbun || bnpuypnıpbwä dbpnj] X Gnpwipnıpbwää hiny 
6 wofuunéh] E F jwyfuwpAh | butin] F 4typntyny; X Abznuynd) 7 hd] A B X Dú || 
quiphùwl] A (p.c.) X wınhüaul || jpüqupaáulj] O X ponwpdwy 8 dudwùb] O dudwu || 
Qwuhgh] O om. || u&aü] A B O quiaù || quüqhüu] A B O quüahà || qhntuulu] E F qtptyu 
10 Up] Buy 12 [upuunbp] O om.; A [upuunbp qhu 13 qumwyuwputu éumujhu] X 
Sunuh 15 Antzwwlwg] X hAnbzwwlwg; O Annınul | úuunntujiü] X p dupli || ut 
nj Xwypbuny 16-17 qwwunnıhnwäun] X qywunıhnwäau 17 H]Xom. 19 wt] ABO 
ujüubu 20 nnnnuúti] X nnnpúh || nnnndw6] Xnqgnpduón — 21 wınkübugbü] B wAbugbu 
22 qhu] FXqh | yuywäbw] FX jujnüluig || wpdwhunnp] Awndwäunnnug; E jundwäuın- 
pug 23 gwjdü] A wydd transp. post jh2b; B wydd; O jujdhiî 26 dwpnhyp] B O úuinnhu; E 
dunnhp 
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for me has been extinguished from every mind. My name has been removed 
from men, and my memory has been lost from the land of the living. Since You 
have been provoked against me, no one else pities me, for all creatures wait 
ready for You, the truly merciful and forgiving philanthrope. To whom can I 
entrust myself? My father and my mother abandoned me, my brother forgot 
the tenderness of my love which I showed to him, forgot about our authen- 
tic brotherhood, and he was bound up and occupied with the madness of the 
world and worldly cares, following my example, my free, imprudent and incon- 
stant way. He doesn’t have the time he wants to take care of or be mindful of 
his own self, let alone this invaluable captive and precious lost one. 

‘Now do not reject me entirely, do not neglect me, do not leave me in per- 
dition, God, my God, and do not turn Your face from me. Do not admonish 
me indignantly and do not reprimand me angrily. Do not enter into judgment 
against this condemned servant and do not leave me as an example to the uni- 
verse with invisible punishment. I testify with witness of heaven and earth, 
angels and men, that I will no longer walk the dissolute and perishable path 
and no longer violate Your commandments, so that this time You might take 
pity and tolerate the immeasurable iniquity of this second prodigal one, if it 
happens that I come to be once more among the living. But if I am truly con- 
demned to the dead, then it is right for You, the philanthropic and eternally 
merciful God, to take pity, for in Hell no one acknowledges You and the dead 
will not glorify You. Show me to the righteous and reveal this unworthy spirit 
to Your worthy servants, through whose prayers I might find mercy. For I know, 
that up to now no one at all remembers this forgotten one benevolently; since 
You, Lord, are grieved at me and have turned Your face away in anger, the heav- 
ens and the earth, angels and men raged against me, and all creatures looked 
askance and with stern countenance at me, for death fled from me and life with- 
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Ybwäp Abnwgun. bnyhn quupAnınbuy jufwinp pn Anwdwäwgn ny naywpun 
qhu h óng hip bi ny Gun tinh qbpliqduáp. qh yunnywugbü quint Ynnniub- 
1nju h Annu nınbp. wnn tpt wäggu bi wäapwä mwptpp ujupuù qunp2tguu, 
übndtgwä ti h pug nüybghü qhu junwpwöng wuwh, ñy uj np huwnnywüh 
hgt np nnnnütugh hua: 

Uny nupahp wtp h pwnlnıpbäb bi nuinan qtptuu pn h übnwg hung, 
Gwyn wlwupp bi pwngnnıpbudp Auybughu pun hu. wpm wep, wyn min 
Awyp unipp, wyn hp; w>fuunAh, wn nnnnúuió tı üuunnuuutn Anghn unipp, 
nnnnübw hua nnnpnútinju. nj tnnnnnniphiü uninp, pwnbfuwiunpbudg 
unınp wuwnnwöwöuhn bi wnuywäuıp ununpting li dupqupbhg t. 
Ruduunbü unpng, nnp h uljqpguiüb w>fuwpAh Awän, inkt pig, qpw jhu t 
Ybnwpbpbu puynttw qlunpniubugu, yYbünwäh Qui danku, útntlng bı 
Ybünwäbwg wuwnnıuö, bi phq hwnp jwıhunbwäu wiki: 

Uny quyu untpuuh funuunnywänıpbwä bi dunpuiwg pwäu Yipuwe 
pwäbwj qnhgup h nhúuig wänEn qbpnjà bi woyhawmul dunljnjà uhnb- 
gtin; hohuuiühü uhnh Nunmnahù. Gi ny nunwptip unghi auyäahı pnn- 
phi qnjbinu wn uuutnntuió bi wn unınpu ùnpu, dhit qpuughui| nynpübugh 
ti pd>ybugt qupinwgäabu úhuu dtp, nn wwınnıAwubu b^up quu quuü 
übnwg ünpu li dtp: Uy Ge nnıp nn ubp quju uúmtüunpü unfpuunw- 
unipbwä puiu, qnp h nkúu ünpu bi Yuuù ünnui qnkgup Anwwwpnwlu- 
quin wüawwunlwntjh bi 4winhuwinp fununnywänıpbudp, nnujbu unntü 
E Gdunhn [unumnguüngug pum wwunnıhnwäawg wpup;hü, uguujbu 
uwunlu gnıgwüb) qywägwäu [unumnguüniphundp wnwgh qhunnnha 
qfunpAnınyu ti qqnpóu uibüuyü Wwunnywä, ht pwngnwgtwy pnngb 
quüibäud. uuyt nnp dh jnınwun Yup kt wäAngu jhühp, ny holuuip, 
h>hukgbup bi quipp wuUbäud, tpl atq übnbugk wäpnı&a wht uumniòn] 


1 Ybw&p] F X Ybwäpü || php] E Gyhp | paw] EF X pay 2 Uunmuugkh] O 
Ywpnwugbä ba 3 Annu] X Annnyu; A B Ann || uüqqui] F uuüqquug || wüpwuü] X wäpwäp 
4 pug] E F pug || yupnwpnwöng] F X junwpwöngu; O wnwpwöng || wuh, ñd] F wumpa 
n 5 nn]FOXom. 6 pwpnlnipbüb] E FX pupyniphuù | qupán] B qupánjg 7 fun 
wlUywüpp] EF X wzm wywäp; Bawgnulwdp 10 wnuywäunp]O wnuyunp 12 Jbnupb- 
piu] O hdbnu] pinty || qunnnıubwyju] F X transp. prae puynükui || úütnting] O útntgng 14 
Funumnywänıpbwä] O hunuunnywänıphıö; A funumnywänıpbwäau 14-15 Ybnwwpnwäbu] 
B Ubnwywpwätwg; X yYbnywpwäb) 15 qbpnjüa] A B quntinjü; E F qtpnjó; X gqbpnyu 16 
uhntigtyny hauwüht] X uhntgtunyd | uhnh] A uhntah | unghi] E ünjpà | auth] O om. 
18 quu]Xom. | quwywu&] O quuiù 19-20 wUpwunmwänpbud] X wipwpununwänıphıd 
20 ünpu bı Jwua] Xom. 20-21 Anwwumwluyumun] O X Anuwywpwluy uj] 22 puu] E 
raw; FX pùn 23 uwunlwjgnıgwäb]] ABEFXuwuwnlwgnigwäb) 25 úh jipuuu lup] 
O nipuum yYwäup || wüAngu] A B puùfnqu || wtfnqu jhahp] O wtfwup uhntihp || ihùhp, 
nj] Xihütnd — 26 həhuuüp, həlutghunp] O haut həluuuüuighuip || quinp] X qnnu; F 
qnpp || wäpnıa wyt] O wäpnıawywa 
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drew. The earth, astonished by Your frightful commands, did not receive me 
into its bosom and did not give me a place in a tomb, so that they might say the 
name of this lost one over a grave somewhere. Now if the insensible and dumb 
elements thus abhorred, rejected and cast me far away from creation here, who 
else is there among men who will have pity on me? 

‘Now turn, Lord, from anger and turn Your face from my sins, look at me with 
kindly eyes and mildness. Yes Lord, yes Lord holy Father, yes redeemer of the 
world, yes merciful and benevolent holy spirit, have mercy on me, this wretched 
one. O holy Trinity, with intercession of you the holy Mother of God and with 
the prayers of the apostles and martyrs and all the saints, who were pleasing to 
You from the beginning of the world, take pity on me and reveal this lost one 
elevated, living or dead, God of the dead and the living, and glory to You forever, 
Amen. 

Now we have fashioned and written these words of supplicating confession 
and entreaty in the manner of the forlorn captive, the forgotten dead one, the 
beloved prince, Sir Baldwin. And we do not cease to appeal with his voice, call- 
ing out to God and to His saints until, moved to compassion, He might have 
mercy and might cure our afflicted mind, which has been struck with pun- 
ishment because of his sins and ours. As for you who hear all these words of 
imputation, which I wrote in his place and for his sake with a publicly dis- 
played, immodest and solemn confession, as is allowed from true penitents 
according to the commandments of the Creator, thus to harshly expose trans- 
gressions with confession before the One who knows the thoughts and deeds of 
all men until, relenting, He forgives everything: nevertheless do not be in denial 
or indifferent, all you princes, rulers and soldiers, to whether the sleepless eye of 
God the judge might grant you pardon. Now that you have observed the punish- 
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qumuumudugà. h input Awjbgbwj wwıunnıkwu Unnuwnbwä, quınuı 
wöLp quumniuduumun uywnäuphud. nnpwugt, wub, unghi, qh wo yur 
Uuwypu. muupnip ti h mbunùb qunght ùdwù pwäu, qnp wn wähınunä ki 
wn wimini Punub] puppumbkgui ywuby quyu. Audwnfip pt wjt twyhyiw- 
ghp tntù übnwınnp pu quibüujü Qqurhikusjqhu, nnng qunpi Nhnywunnu 
huwnäübwg pon qnAu ungu. Qu ünpui nıpnınwuwäpü qnn uguunmpuljü 
buyywä, Audunnfip tpt npu yupnuywuiap tnkü puit quutiwyi dunnhüp 
np pawlhbuyy Go JGnntuumbú. ny, wut ábiq wy GE ny wuyywpfuwnhgsp wdi- 
ùtphuù, ünjüu]Eu Ynnüshohp: 

Gi unn qhutinu quyu uútüunü, qqnizugupnip uüáuüg abpng, nd 
pnüuunpp ti h>fuwäp. qh pri winpug' ppüunnnuiqnjü ht wauywn pumwu- 
uu jhübjng E wuu ht h Qumupudù. nnıp nn ny qpng qub; Ywuhp tt n; 
wjuwybu Anwwuwpwübp qywägwäu dtp funumnywänıpbudf. puüqh unu 
puùp tdu h wwpnöwäu tı h pd>ynıphia qntgun ti Ybanwäbug ywinhtwy 
qqnizniphuù bi juänhlwänıphıa, te ünpujà pnqu juüguüpü uuúüküunü 
ti pd>ybgun Ruüwuuwuqnnn funumnyuiniptupo bi jun) wnbwüipä h dtd 
uuubnuquhü: 

Uupwpwunuwänıphiü bi umniphit ünnu pdəllbgun wt win wiyunh ta 
uuuufpl funùwpfniphup, npn] qneuübp wn unitutubwù, wn quipu 
4tdéting ti 5bunbiulpug pungnugnjiu bi wfunndwywäu Lt nnnnúuiqha 
pwäu puppunbjn]. nnnhu uuuniónj tr brjgupu &uinuiquunu quübüb- 
ubu wäünıwätn, holuuiuüu bi nbpu ti puiguiqniüu jun YnzEn. dupqbEn 


1 quunuuuutiiugü| A uinquin nuwunwunwäuwgä, np | h] O om. || wwunnıAwu unnuwbwä] 
O wwunnıAwuwl nnutntuü 2 quiumniuduuwum uupunüugjhuü] A B quujunüuyhua 
wumniuduuwun || ün&hü] X n&hü; B E F O un6&hü || uülqun] F (a.c.) X wilt 3 un 
wùfunumi] B wnyud. funumb; X wähunwud. || li] O om. 4 un] AB om. || tupugkj] X 
bu; F hul || ywubj] A B uuut || &untuipfip] BAwdwph 4-5 wi Auyyhjkwghp ... quitta 
Fwyhybwughu)] X wy, tuhituighpü | Fuhjiwghp] E F quihiwghpù 5 Awjhjbwghu] A 
B Qquyhituighuü || qunhia] AO quphuüü; EF qunhuü 6 qnAu] F X üngui qnáu | qnn] F 
X qon | qnn ujguuuljü] B qnnng gmwpwya 7 &udup[ip] B &udupp | put quút- 
üujü] X pwäqh wikäugd | pu] O om. || üuinnhup] E dunnhp; O dunnhl 8 wy] X 
om. || www7}uwphgkp] O wwywpfuwntgep 9 unptehghp] F X Unnü;hp; A B O Unniyh- 
ghp n pnüunnpp] F X pnibuunpp | wüwsun] E wauywn; F wi ny un 12 np] F X 
om. E n> || qnng ju] X br add. 13 wjuubu] EF X wybu 15 juünpüuünippiü] A 
(p.c.) O ywanhtwonipbwe || ünnuy&a] X npu 16 [unumnnuuiüniphuuúpü] E F funumnYw- 
tnptuup | wuphudpù] E O wnbwdp 18 pd2ljhigui 4woawupwqnpy fununnywänıpbudpu 
ti jinn unbwdpä hutò quunbnuqihü: Ulpunwunwänıphiä tr ummphiù annu] Xom. 19 
funùwpAniphup] A O [unüup^ngbuupü | quipu] EFX quun 22 la] X om. 


2-3 nnpwugt, wuk, ... qh dwyni] Zechariah 11:2 7-9 Aulunnfip ph wi Guwyhytwghp ... 
ünjüujEu Ynnüyhohp] Luke 131-5 
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ment of the lost one, consider the threat of divine wrath. The cypress, it is said, 
shall wail, for the cedar has fallen. Hear also words from the Lord similar to 
these, which Israel cried out to the undisciplined and to the deaf to say: ‘Do 
you believe that those Galileans whose blood Pilate mixed with their sacrifices 
were sinners above all the Galileans? Or those eighteen whom the tower killed, 
do you believe that they were debtors above all men who lived in Jerusalem? 
No, I say to you that if you don't repent, every one of you will perish like that. 

And now, knowing all this, look after yourselves, O tyrants and princes, since 
for tyrants a violent and austere judgment shall be fulfilled here and in the here- 
after against you who do not wish to heed the scripture and thus do not disclose 
your transgressions in confession. Since this speech was written for his [Bald- 
win's] glory and remedy and as an example of admonition and reprimand for 
the living, all those sins have been forgiven and he has been cured through con- 
stant confession and afterward through blood in the midst of battle. 

His haughtiness and falseness was cured on that day with infinite and excess- 
ive humility, by which he yielded to everyone, speaking very sweet and agree- 
able and mild words to the cavalry and infantry troops. He was calling them 
all sons of God and true brothers, he was calling princes and lords and heroes 
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qquipuü unitùugù, mpnnphp, unwwwünbn. pugubpbp hepnir qunpnn 
püpho tı qpuio àutunnulj gningwiwhh quipuigü wägwätn, nidqhü tr 
wAunlnı duyahı wiünwgnıgwäabn quipuù wubäuyda, augùbp um uútükLk- 
ubwä puùniuùb quini pugniphuù. qui? ny pugp, Yu? pujant bi wınınu 
2ünp^h, nn uum GwAwmulh ıhnpn Uh tt junpbgwp. uf qwäghuntp h 
ünguiüb, uiui win Awünhuh ti du^ Gnwäbjh, Yuuù Pnhumnuh h ybnuy 
pphumnubhg dbnuübj b: hpphi uguujEu quipuigniguübn Swumwintn 
qunuupni ungduüu puùwlhù. nunpdtu h úhəng win quipuigà dwu- 
ùbp. qpphuquù bplühinpi bi qhintuunhkuujuü pupunbuiu punwg pwpn>En tu 
qpuguuhpnuù qnuEp. qh pwg pùytgthu] qEüuû puùwph wnwägd, yud npp 
nuùbhù Yunyulbuy gudupbu ábnu pupa mulbn Unnqëp, h juphughnga 
duuniguübp h dina. niwùg mun, jug unùnp, t pupatu] wnhidw- 
pun |upnfumwdùunp wy, Juypu Awuwäkn. wawinn qn)Wuip li pwnanu- 
h: wnwnwlwı qqp2bpà nnpnjü tr quhiù uiúküuyü jangn qéhong pwäw- 
Uhù, qh ny miht ywnwwEn quy, nınnıp jul] qauyi puignigliuiü, Yu wht" 
wbuwäb) qupuiqnüpuig upugnidu &unuuunp bi üduü uhnh Nunmnahù. 
ht ywlywubw fumu h awjük bi h püuljuü nıdnja quunnıpbük 
Awäüntpna bnhywpund, ti dwäaqwäw, Ywpnünnipbwüp qnjp2bug unmhù 
uuiüáuuquun qnw4hg ptnuuüni ùnpu, nnyybu wuh mÜwuüg. upy puumniphii 
fuununipbwu ùnpu wyunt wınhäawlyun gutu] úuipntguut: 

buy wäünnnnünphrü upmht wjùp winin nnnnúniphuiúp nnnyp wnb- 
fuupgtwy funpnyEp h yip munwutingü Unnuwnbud. nup  nbqbnt- 
myu pan ùnuw' hipt Ynpnubwy tinti. bi qnlquiüugà puugnut, nnny quudt- 
ububwä qpibn wnwäg nnnniünıpbwd, tı hüpü qpibu] qunwäkn jujù win 


1 qquipuù] E O quipuù 3 áugü[u] O awıyah || quipuü] A B X qqunnuü || dwyukp] X duyùk 
4 quün]E quünüp || Yu? ny] X ywnny || pugp] AO pugn 6 hüngwäk] Xom. || tpw- 
übjh]Xtjuubj 7 hppbi]Xom. 8 wun]Xwùnh 9 pwpunbwäu] ABO pupumntuu || 
pun2En] X pwpngkp 10 qpugwuppuuù] B E (a.c.) X qpuupguuuhnuinü || qEüuü] A qqbùuù; E 
F qbàu || ywawph upuiügü] FX jwäwpnhwägu u jurh2inuukn] F X Junh2inuukui En | h 
junhwgbingü] A ht uinhuigtingü; A (a.c.) junhwgbjng&; B tı junhwgbingu 13 wy] ABO 
qua 14-15 quhgng puiüujihü] X úhəngü puwlbhù; F quppngù puiwlbhù 15 nz] O np || 
nınnıp] Xnıntp 16 upugnidu] X pwgnivt || dwt] X üúhü | uhnh] A uhphjh 17 augüb] B 
awyu | h] Xom. || pawywü] EFXpwäwlywä | quipmptùb]EFXquipniphuù 18 tphyw- 
punù]Xtphyupù 20 úunpntgun] AB dupnthguü 21 ujüpn] Xujüd || wının] ABunninp || 
nnnyp] FXnpnny 22-23 nkqtpbynyu] EF Xnbqkpnya 23 juügnidu] Euügnidu; Fwännwu 
24 nnnnünıpbwä] Bnnnnünıpbudp || quuübn] ABO quuni 


18-19 bi duüquüu Ywpupnıpkwüp qnjp2bug upufpü uwädwywıun gnw4hg plpuünj 
ünpui] This is not an easily intelligible passage; Dulaurier clarifies here that "L'auteur veut dire 
que Baudouin, frappé à mort, teignit de son sang, qu'il rejetait par la bouche, la visiére de son 
casque." 
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by name. He was training, exhorting, inspiring all the soldiers; as the victorious 
champion and brave hero circulating among the troops he was emboldening 
them, fortifying all the soldiers with a vehement and frightful voice. He was 
calling out to everyone by name in the name of courage: ‘Courage O heroes, 
take courage in fortune and this day of grace, for if you lead the charge a little 
here then we shall be victorious. Do not be afraid of them; behold a day of reck- 
oning and a glorious death, to die for Christ on behalf of the Christians. And 
like this he was strengthening the resolve of the outer flanks of the camp, then 
he was going back in among the soldiers. He was drawing forward those who, 
disheartened with fear, had previously fled and hidden and he was praising the 
brave-hearted ones; he was seizing and snatching, casting away the weapons 
from the timid men or those who had twisted and withered hands and put- 
ting them into the hands of the courageous ones; he was giving to some, taking 
from others, and then with lionlike bravado he was arriving at another place. 
The whole night and all the day the area of the camp was filled with fearful 
clamours and a shrill cry, for no ear was at rest to hear anyone else’s voice of 
courage, nor any eye to witness a swift flight equal and like to Sir Baldwin; until, 
failing, he was cut off from his voice and from the strength of his natural power 
together with his horse, and the bridle cover of his armour was rusted with the 
redness of the vapours of his heart coming from his mouth, as was said by some 
people. Now in this way the harshness of his arrogance was purged and puri- 
fied. 

Indeed the mercilessness of his heart up to that day was afflicted with mercy, 
afflicted with grief over the loss of the miserable ones; and because of this he 
himself, having been frequently in company with them, became lost. As for the 
sins of extortion by which he was depriving everyone without mercy, he found 
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h dupup wiy judtbüujü wıgawlywäuwg hınng. puüqh piu] pnnhü quu 
püljbpuiljhg h?luuiüp ht quunp uuúküuna h dbo úkó ujJuuntpuiqúhüa ti tht h 
dup wih, li n; np nnnnútgun tdw nuni qhunby pb nin hgb quuunn 
h>huwäd bi dtd quipuljutà dip. bi jug wänh E gh ny wy, np h quipug 
ünpui Unnbun quid pdpnübgun pan tdw ti ny uuúkütihü tuntu np quu. ti n? 
h JQwunnıpbät quipugà nthi wuby qugju lud udito) qynpnium ünpu wy], 
qh fun En ugüujEbu puiquuiduiduiüulbui qnywäwga bi wihpunniptiwtt 
ju wının qnywäunp bi wähnunnıpbwäü np un du h quipugü quwwäb] 
rd>ynıphıd, nnujEu qbpuqnjà wuwgwp: 

bul puiqiuig uppiüà np tiqu junnu ünpu h qu juju Gpyhp dumonibn 
ti unu übüquinphà dwujhä, ühny wnbwüpä þinn; waahùù, qnn jundu- 
pniptuup unmp tu ftinn h qbpuj pnhuunübhg. nnp tyhi bi wquunb- 
gui h upuubpuiqdE wänh. qnn ht hüpbwäp jugnüuujbu funumnyuùhù 
qtpotw pt uütüugü, uumniòdn ntt àu[u 24nps. bi biplpnpn h dupnlquüb 
uhnh Nunınıdahüa ququmniphudù hınbwäg: bi wnn bel Yumuptgur 
dune h ujJuuntnuiqúh win, pnnnıphıü naywjuı h ntbuntl wibduga 
jwügwäuwg hınng. ti h unuyuh wının quinuuunuüpà bi Auunnıglud wib- 
tuji wnnwpng pun pupluyu?n hafuwäud li pon pus üuu&kuunuilluü yuu- 
Ybyng E jwuwnnıön]. qh wupu qhunbüp bi Aunwmwip quuuntinuqiug du^ 
nn jwäuwnnhäwg upnj übnwäh np h pnhuwnäthg. ti bet yYkünwäh hgb’ bu 


1 uiqüuiljuüuig] F unqüuilquüugü; EX junguwywäwg 2 dbo] F dbg || wumtpwquht] B 
wwwubpnwqitä 4 tı] Bom. | quipug] EF quipugü 5 lunpbun] B Unnbuy || Qu] X ht 
Yu | np] O pn; AB transp. prae btu 6 quid Quit] X Qudwg || Quit] E Yuutny; 
Fludbng 7 uüppuunibutü] E F wühnuwinıpbwä nn wn tw; X wähnuwinıptüb nn un 
ùu 8 yuyu] B F X ujüd | wn tw] F X punùw | quuütbj] EF X quuùb 9 npujEu] 
O pnnnipkwdp npujbu | dbpuqnjü] X YoAwqnya 10 bnlhn dump] X yenyhn qui 
pip n funny] X hıpny | qnn] E quan 13 hüpkwäp] E F huphuüpü 14 tpypnnn] E F 
Xknunnnnü || hh EFOom. 15 uhnh] ABuhpbyp || ququunniptuül] E F X ququunipluü 
16 pùjuui]B pükuu 17 hınng] Bhipbwig 19 jwuwnıöny] E F O wumniòny || qhintup] B 
EOqhwtt 20 juùunphùwg]E FX wäwınhäwg || úütnuiüh np] EF dbnuühüp; X danwahù 


10-11 Puy puquug uppiáü ... dhnd wnbwdpä hıpny waahoù] There is a verb missing in this sen- 
tence. Bart‘ikyan has paraphrased with Ej hà; wubu ...; Dulaurier has inserted &uunnigun, “fut 
racheté”. We have chosen here to leave the sentence incomplete. 11 Ywujhü] Dulaurier iden- 
tifies this Vasil as the lord of Barjraberd, mentioned by Grigor in his narrative of the rise of the 
Rubenid T‘oros around 1144, seemingly on the basis that this Vasil was allied with the Byzantines 
against the Armenian prince, and perhaps on the basis that no other candidate Vasil appears in 
the sources for this time. Doubt could be entertained about whether “Vasil” is the original read- 
ing here—a figure such as Zengi or Nür ad-Din would seem to fit the context better—but the 
archetype, at least, certainly read ‘Vasil’. 
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himself deprived of all his auxiliaries on that day there in battle, inasmuch as 
[his] companion princes and all his soldiers had abandoned him in the middle 
of the great battle and left the field, and no one had compassion enough to 
return to find out where the leading prince and our great soldier might be. And 
it is clear thence that no one else from his army was lost or captured with him 
and no one at all saw him. And this I have to say—that it was not because the 
soldiers were idle or that they wanted his loss, but that it was necessary thus 
for the long-ago injustice and iniquity to find a cure on that day through the 
injustice and iniquity which the soldiers committed toward him, asI said above. 

Indeed the blood of many that flowed in his days upon the coming to this 
land of the wicked and lying deceiver Vasil with the blood of himself alone, 
which he willingly let flow on behalf of the Christians, who left and were lib- 
erated from battle there. The escapees themselves also all clearly acknowledge 
that they firstly had grace from God, and their freedom secondly from Sir Bald- 
win. And now if he was crowned with death in battle there, he received remis- 
sion from the Lord for all his sins, and shall be crowned by God on the dreadful 
day of judgment and restitution to all the righteous, together with the pious 
princes and the brave champions. suffered by a Christian from the sword of the 
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jwywnäübugh win pugniphuù ùnpu, mupwdtgun Lt mwpwoh win pun 
wipt pin whtqtpu uúküunü úhüsti h Qumupuòd u?puph^p: 

Bi ur quyu uibüujà bnywpnwwwunnw puùu qnn qntguip Ywuuù ùnpu, 
úHnphugunpuunumku uunqug ünpu bi jurwnwubn dufunnug punquu- 
ühgb qutq puupuuljny, qh uju ünnnuwg E tt Augywwnwlwg. ti npp 
um ybünwänipbwä fuunutught Qu qnbugbü quuuwhuh puüu, ti ny np 
Yuuù wimpy dtnbinj bi waghun unpniubqnjà np fuunubugh. qh nnpwt h 
Ybwäu Ep n; bppEp mw Gw pwt pungnnıpbwü Ju qnybumh h dhig, wy], 
wwıınnıkuwuh. jwänhlwänıpbwä npnyp yYuyöbgnıgwäk wunnıwmö wtw- 
wwannr qúhuu ünpu. bi pi ywubA En ti junübpn àu h dlinkjng Yu 
jwyunäkn Ubüquüh, n? niübn wmbuwuüt tw quyu qhn, Gi qnp Jwua yunt- 
puqupù bi Unnuuinkujiü ùngu wınına qn&gup. ny h muuwuüg Uuu h puw- 
uhg, wy pudtùlgnà Uhwwku qunjà mup. úuuüuituuün pumnnug npu bi h 
ùnghù huy h quunugü Annuuybgıng. wy wjt hà» jwuyunah E yumun puühg 
übnng jbnlywpnipbwä uhnkuip qütu Angbinnwywä uhnny, npubu wihi E 
dwnunhg uuuniónj nuu npnw bi dw qübg. bi qyah duni ünpu ^upl 
Ep dbq hnj wiruh uppny ùnpu &uunniguuüLt ubp Unnniuwäbjnja h 
Ubüwug uuup. nn jwäwnhnpwgıng pwnwptü dhit h uuu&úuiüu Ulqnbüinj 
aqbn h>fuwänıphıü ùnpu, ti minh n; nınbp tpbilgui qtptiquwuh ünpu. 
wjapwäü quunwg bi uu2g[uuipn&uug up bi wnath tptibyh hajuwi, ti undu 
h utnbuu ny jhgumup, n? h yYbünwähu tptip. ny quüqu np tdu Alyb- 
gnjg, ny jhogkguu wint ùnpu jbljb gp nınbp, bi ny ünibp ujJuunuinuiqh luni 
duuû jh2unnuh nqnpndnigliuü bj du jhpljpb wuh. nu úh yud quiáq hig 


1 mupuòh] F X mupwuù h 2 uutüugü] X om. ||  úhü;ta] B Upùy; X uh ti || QJumwupwòd] 
A B ywınwpwöh 4 winnnwg ünpu] F X unnnnuugü || purupwuubp] X huuituinuutn || 
dufunqug] A B du[ungugü 5 ugu dnpnuug b] Xjugud wınnuugE 6 fuunubughü] X 
fuunubugtüa 7 np] O pn; B npp || fuwiubugh] X uunutugtü; F |uurubughù 8 bnpbp] A 
B transp. post qnu | nuu] F X Inuuü || qu put] F X pwbp || Qu qnytump] X qnybuu || 
h] E F O om. | h útü9] A B transp. prae pur 9-10 Yuystgmgwi— uumniuò &uüu- 
uuqnnn] A (a.c.) quljóligniguiüE wüñwuwuuwuannn; A Yuyöbgnıgwäbup Autwwwannn; 
B Yuyöbgnıgwäk Auawwwannn 10 Ulnkjng] F X útntingü || Qu] E F XYuukp n 
jupnübp] A junübp; X pupnùh || qnn] X om; O qnpu | qnn duuü] EF quuù 12 qud] 
FX qui ny 15 jiplpupnipgbuü uhnkwp] X jbplgupnippià uhph || uupbà E] E X juipbü 
E Fjunphùb 17 uüyunn] X wyiyunh 18 pumupbü] X pumupü 20 ug[uupAug] F X 
w>fuunAwgäa || howi] A B həhuuüu || wdd] E FXjuyd 21 qutqu] Bqwäquwuh 22 
Jhokguu] EF Xjhgbgnjg 23 duuü] A om. 


23 muq] Bart'ikyan notes here that a dang is the smallest division of a dram. Dulaurier sees here 
"allusion à la coutume de convier les pauvres aux funérailles, et de leur distribuer des aumónes 
en aliments et en argent, comme nous l'avons vue pratiquée à la mort du prince Kogh-Vasil" (cf. 
ME, p. 324). 
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impious. And if he were alive and if the reputation of his bravery were made 
public, it would have spread and continue to spread day after day through all 
creation, up to the end of the world. 

And now as for all these long-winded words that Iwrote about him, let none 
of his naysayers or plunder-loving envious ones accuse us by claiming that this 
is foolish and toadying. That would be true of him who would speak or write 
such words to the living, but not of him who would speak about the lordless 
dead one and unfindable lost one. For as long as he was alive he never heard 
a word of mildness or praise from us, but of chastisement, admonition with 
which God daily caused pain to his mind. If it had been fit that he would arise 
from death or emerge living, he would not have seen this letter, and what I 
wrote about the war and the day of his loss. We heard these things not from 
ten nor from twenty people, but from everyone in like manner, especially from 
his enemies and indeed from his own Roman soldiers. But the clear occasion for 
our lengthy speech is this—we loved him with a spiritual love, as is appropriate 
for a servant of God, just as he loved us. And after his death it was necessary for 
us, in exchange for his immeasurable love, to repay love to the one lost from 
life here, His dominion stretched from the city of Antioch up to the borders 
of Melitene. yet no place anywhere offered itself for his tomb; so great a lord 
of troops and territory and an eminently renowned prince, and now he is not 
remembered among the dead nor apparent among the living. Not a bell tolled 
for him, nor was his name remembered in a church anywhere, and no mass or 
service was dedicated to mercy for his memory here on earth; not a kid-goat, 
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nn yuınh unpumugnahgù Suuwùb. ny np E np jh2b quw, bt ny np nn nnnnúh 
udu. h QGUNuaniphudù hınnıd'nz Auägbun, n; quytyiwg hudu, wy h nnw- 
qujuù mhngù uyubwj h muqüwuh, h günpu ti h mnunumuiu wägnıg 
qdumlwäauyu duülnpbu hinn, h nhuug, h j2üunbug ti h [uuntnuiui 
dupüüuulpuü wEnuüg ti quuuéwänn püljbpuljhg h2[uuiüuig. ht udi h 
Qunnupudh lbüug hınng YUnnbun wa;hzumuwl, gùgtgui pupaun win 
ùnpu li ubp juúküuyü ui? pup ti h upak jnawwäbwg ht jJuuttnuinuug: 

2uju uiúküunü nuni bi wüAduımhä Unpnuuu poud mbuwit Awubu 
h Ytnu] ünnui, Abin dun any btu] günhú ywpmwuniu, bi ny qhunkú qhi; 
wpuphg qui npujEu wıgabghg, ábnü Ywnywnbıny nüynubgbin, unpbqnjà. 
quj, np n? wbuwuëbn] guuulhg útq ywyunuhly puumniwuò wwunhäbu 
UumwAwgwj) nn úhuyü E wanpu Ge dupquubp, np ny Yup qu 
uUtnuinph tı ny fuùnuy pan Ynpnium nipnip. ti qnkgwp quyu qhp funumn- 
Ywuniphuù bi wnbpuh h nhúuig ünnui ht übp, ti ny nuinuintuúp zupu- 
du qnyby wyunt ywubowyi ub wnwoh nnnnúuió 4quipht, np puplgugun 
udu ti dbq, dnüjbi Aupinbugh nnnnúniptuuúpü hinnu bi jujnübugE quu 
übnbu Yu yYbünwäh: Uy, ht qabq wnuybl qwibäbubud, ny dwnnhy nn 
jubp qnnptnquilluuü pwäu quyunuhl. pi piu awäaanwäaup ht muyu- 
gtu Anwdwpntp wintu wnäbiny] quywmwuwäu übn nn Quuù ünpur wn 
önıjnıpbwäa Yu wubjnıpbkwä unpu, wy uninh dwp wnunptp pnnniehiù 
iui. t Upi nin Unnnutnia nhu vptptwy wwAbp, wy ht uinuitpu wnu- 
nbp wn Awuwpnwlwg quuuinpü li upuph;ü wibäkgnıua wuumniwò, gh 
ngnpübugh üúu bi pnngb quútüunüa jwügudöu ùnpu, qnn wn wumniwd 
luni un dupghlj übnnıgbu hgb. ti wdttwquip wpuphzi uumnniwò, 
punbfuununipbuup unipp uuunntuiótuóhü ti wnuywäuıp uuúküunü unpng, 
ngnpübugh tdw tı pnnnıphıü wnwugt uuútüuujü juüguiüug annu dböudb- 
öwg li Ihnpniäg. bi qabq wınAübugt Anquny bi dupüüuny, bi Gnyuhg wnpw- 
ynıpbwää wndwäh wupuugk pon uuúküujü unınpu h fphumnu 3huniu h mtn 
útp,nnnuú hump jwıhunbwäu wba: 


1 np] EF n} || nn nnnnúh] X nnnpdh 2 Ybünwänıpbwää] A B X Ybonwiniphwi 4 
hınny] EF X hip || hppawdtwg] X g2üudbug 5-6 nunui&uünn poybpwpg ... QGùwg] 
Xmunu&uüngü 5 wydd] EF jujd 7 la] X om. || ug[uup^b tı] O jupfuunéé || ;ppùmw- 
übug bi juunupug] A transp. 9 Jupmwuniu] E F X wpwwunu 10 npujbu] X np || 
püunútgktini unplqnjü] E nülndtgbnqü; F X pùlnuitghiingà u ywyunuhl] E wyunuhl; F X 
wyunphy 12 JumwAwguy] FX yunwAwgkwy, 13 pun Unnnuun] X qunnnuuu || quyu] O 
quuj 14 wntbpuh] X wntpu || vip] Bubp 15 wjuni] ABywyunt 16 nnnnünıpbwdpä] 
EXtinngnpnipbwupa 18 awüdnwäup] F quia pui; E quia puiugn — 20 Qu] A B 
wùquiî 21 nfuu] EF npu; A O ünnw; Bom. || debnbu]E F dptpbuy; A X pinku; B dpt buy 
22 wn Awuunwlwg] BwnAwuwywg;X Auuumwlyug 24 uitiuquin]B O quübüuquun 


21 nfuu] This emendation, proposed by Dulaurier, has been adopted. 
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not a penny reaches even the poorest. There is no one who remembers him, 
and no one who pities him. In his life he never relaxed or enjoyed himself, but 
beginning from his earliest days he passed the time of his youth in anguish, 
in madness and in tribulation brought about by demons, by enemies and by 
intractable worldly masters and treacherous comrades among the princes. And 
now at the end of his life he has been lost unremembered; his name and affec- 
tion for him has been effaced and removed from the entire world and from the 
hearts of both intimates and strangers. 

When I see all this bitter and terrible loss that has overtaken him, I am suf- 
focated and melt in tears, and I don't know what I shall do or how I shall help, 
stretching out my hand to my sunken beloved one. Seeing no one else commis- 
erating with me in this, I have confided and put my trust in God, who alone is 
benevolent and philanthropic, who does not wish for the death of a sinner and 
does not rejoice at the loss of anyone. And we have written this letter of con- 
fession and supplication on his behalf and ours, and we do not stop ceaselessly 
calling out thus to every place before the merciful and powerful one, who was 
angry at him and at us, until He is pacified with His mercy and reveals him dead 
or alive. And now I beseech you, every one of you men who hear these tragic 
words. Do not give up, grow weary and disgusted, renounce and disregard our 
entreaty concerning him, either out of idleness or aversion to him, but pardon 
him with all your heart. And do not continue to bear a grudge against the lost 
one, but pray to God, the judge and creator of everyone alike, that He may have 
mercy on him and pardon all his sins, whether he sinned against God or against 
men. And the all-powerful creator God, with intercession of the holy Virgin and 
with the prayers of all the saints, shall forgive him and grant pardon for all his 
sins great and small. And He shall bless you in soul and in body and make you 
worthy of the kingdom of heaven with all the saints in Christ Jesus our Lord, to 
whom glory forever, Amen. 
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Violence against Women in T'ovma Mecop'ec'i's 
History of Tamerlane and His Descendants (15th c.) 


David Zakarian 


1 Introduction! 


T'ovma Mecop'ec'i's History of Tamerlane and His Descendants? is one of the 
most important historical sources for the study of the Timurid invasions of 
the Caucasus and adjacent territories. Moreover, it is a valuable source for 
the socio-political history of Armenia and, to a lesser degree, of Georgia, also 
providing significant insights into the history of the Aggouyunlu and Qaragoy- 
unlu Turkic tribes, which were formidable powers in the region in the period 
described in the work. The narrative begins with the first Timurid invasion of 
the Caucasus, which happened in 1386, and finishes in about 1440s with the dev- 
astation of Georgia by Jahanshah Qaraqoyunlu. Mecop'ec'i's History is the only 
text of considerable length which was composed by a Christian cleric who was a 
contemporary of the events. It contains a large number of eyewitness accounts 
and anecdotal evidence and reveals the perspective of a Christian monk and 
his immediate circle on the conquest and control of Armenia, Georgia, and of 
neighbouring regions by various foreign powers. 

There is abundant evidence suggesting that Timur and his descendants’ con- 
quest and rule was characterised by excessive violence. One Armenian colo- 
phon, preserved in the Gospel manuscript at the State Hermitage Museum in 
Saint Petersburg (SABE VP 1010-465), copied and illuminated by a certain scribe 
Cerun in Ostan in 1395, insightfully describes the tactics that were used by the 
Timurids. In particular, he stresses that those who would submit themselves to 


1 Itisa great pleasure and an honour to have had the opportunity to contribute to Professor 
Theo Maarten van Lint’s Festschrift both as an editor and an author. I feel specially privileged 
to be able to call him my teacher and my friend. 

2 Forthe Armenian text, Levon S. Xa¢‘ikyan’s 1999 critical edition of the text will be used (here- 
inafter TM, followed by the chapter and page number); all the translations of this and other 
texts into English are mine unless otherwise indicated. 

3 See, for instance, Anooshahr 2012, 276-277. For a very different perspective on Timurid his- 
tory, see Binbas 2016. 
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the Timurids voluntarily would be spared, while those who dared to confront 
and resist them were always punished for their audacity: 


... this was copied in the city of Ostan under the auspices of the Surb 
Astuacacin [Holy Mother of God] and the Saint Step'annos [Stephen] the 
Protomartyr, during the pontificate of ter Davit' in Alt'amar [Davit' 111, 
Armenian Catholicos of Alt'amar (1393-1433)] and the conquest of Lank 
T'amur [Timur], who appeared from the East this year and conquered the 
entire world. He would provide great rewards to whoever obeyed him, and 
whoever disobeyed him, he would trample upon them and subject their 
land to devastation.* 


The Timurids were apparently inspired by the example of Chinggis Khan's “use 
of selective and theatrical violence against cities that rebelled”? and Meco- 
p'eci's History is replete with such descriptions of violence inflicted on the 
Armenians and the representatives of different ethnic groups that inhabited 
the Armenian plateau at the time. Religion appeared to play a minor role in the 
Timurid strategy of conquest; for their ultimate goal was to force the enemy 
into submission in order to extract the payment of tribute and to exploit all the 
seized resources, both human and material. Mass murders, enslavement, and 
forced migration of large groups of people were instrumental in the depopu- 
lation of Armenia and Georgia" and the emergence of new diasporic centres, 
especially in eastern Europe, in this period.? 

There are several passages in T'ovma Mecop'ec'i'S History which contain 
descriptions of violence perpetrated against women. The examination of these 
episodes will, on the one hand, reveal certain recurring patterns of violent treat- 
ment of Armenian women living under foreign rule; on the other hand, it will 
allow us to observe how these calamities were interpreted by the Armenian 
cleric and were incorporated in his narrative to fit the main aims of his work. 


4 Yuzbashian 2005, 248: ... qnhguu uui h punwphu Numwù pin Anywäbun Unine Uunnıu- 
éwouht ti Uppenjà Uunbhuüünuh vwjuwuy yuhi, h fAujpuutmnphiùù Upupunfwupu win 
ph tı juu ^ui piüà Luo Pwunınh nn bplibgur juju wh h ywpbityhg 
Yoniwak bi mpphug pan udbüugà mplgtpu, bi ny nn &üuquiünEp tdu pugnuî ywngbıu 
wuwngtubn au, bi ny np ny &üuquüngbn' qaw wn nu Aunywäbn bi qui[uup^ ünpui 
utu Auphuùbp. 

Manz 2020, 9o. 

For a brief discussion of Timurid religious policies, see Anooshahr 2012, 275-278. 

See, for instance, Mesxia 1954, 358-360 and TM, VII, 18-19. 

See, for instance, Ayvazyan et al. 2003, 277 (Poland), 440 (Romania), 587-588 (Ukraine). 
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2 Mecop'ec'i's History and Its Objectives 


In the introductory paragraph of his History Mecop'ec'i unequivocally states 
that his intention is to educate the present and future generations by provid- 
ing an accurate account of the events that are happening at present, that 
happened in the past, and that featured “the wicked, faithless kings of the East 
who brought destruction to the Armenian people in recent times"; Mecop'ec'i 
believes that it is essential that the vardapets (the doctors of the church) “give 
an account of the past, speak about the present, comprehend the future, and 
issue warnings."? 

Mecop'ec'i's narrative consists of eyewitness accounts and stories that circu- 
lated in his milieu, which are presented in a way that informs his readers about 
the important events that shaped his time. He also provides interpretations 
of these events and endeavours to teach lessons, which will instil Christian 
values into his audience. One of his primary goals is to defend the Armenian 
Church against the proselytising activities of the Catholic missionaries and 
the Catholic Armenian Fratres Unitores, who had been active in the area since 
1330.10 Another issue Mecop'ec'i wishes to address is the divisions within the 
Armenian Church." 

Being a learned cleric himself, it is not surprising that Mecop'ec'i's narrative 
is imbued with numerous allusions to biblical passages. The apocalyptic ele- 
ment is especially ubiquitous, for all the calamities are presented as a divine 
punishment which befell the Armenian people as a consequence of a multi- 


9 TM, 1, 2: Nupu E qhunti nuniwtwuhpwg ht pwäwuhnwg uuüduiüg, qh duiúuiüujliü 
puiduiüpn puùgtujà, h übplqugà bi juujunüpà: bı qupgquujbunug blbnbkgn] whunn E 
duuë thnhgü qhutkini. Juuù wigii uuundt, quuù übplqughà fuout, YJuuù wyw- 
qujhà hlwäuy ht qqni2uigniguiüb]: Unjiuhu ti dliq ywpu E uwur Uh &udunounu- 
pun Juuû ùbpjuyhù, qnn h dbpnid duiduiüuiljnu tinti, uwuudt, qnn tun puquinnpù 
wüAununnp U.ntitlhg Ynpnium phnhü Cugluqghui utnhu h ybpphü duiuüulhu ta 
unità ounuinuighn uqqug gnıgwäbj. For a more detailed discussion of the main aims 
of T'ovma's work, see Bais 2017, 461-477. 

10 The Catholic Armenian congregation of the Fratres Unitores—in Armenian Miabanotk' or 
Miaban etbayrk'—was established in the village of K'ma of Naxijewan in 1330 through the 
efforts of the Armenian monk Yovhan, his uncle Gorg, and Gorg’s wife Elt'ik. The emer- 
gence of this congregation, encouraged by proselytising activities of the Dominican friars 
in the region, not only led to a large number of conversions to Catholicism and the weak- 
ening of the influence of the Armenian Apostolic Church in the area but also contributed 
to the development of Armenian theological thought (for more details, see La Porta 2015). 

11 Bais 2017, 11. 
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tude of sins and an unrighteous lifestyle.!? In particular, the narrated events are 
interpreted with the help of images and vocabulary borrowed from the books 
of Revelation, Daniel, and others.!? The adversary is virtually always Satan, the 
Antichrist (ühnü), which, as a rule, performs its evil deeds through the leaders 
of the conquering army.“ 

Mecop'ec'i also creates role models for emulation. He includes in his nar- 
rative several accounts of the martyrdom of Christians, particularly focusing 
on the deaths of the Armenian clergy at the hands of local rulers.!? These stor- 
ies eulogise the sacrifice of pious monks and priests; they intend to teach a 
moral lesson to the present and future generations and serve as a reproach to 
the indolent and deceitful clergy who are repeatedly chastised in his narrat- 
ive. 

It is within this context that we need to look into Mecop'ec'i's description 
of violence towards women, for he deploys the same approach and applies the 
same criteria to the interpretation of these episodes. 


12 Forinstance, TM, LII, 162-163: bi wyu wdttwjt Gyo h dhnuy útin wut útnuug übnng tı 
gup qnpóng, duiuruün h énjmiphùb tphgwig, bi h faupbniptük Ypotunnpwg tt h 
zun qnnóng uiü&uiunn bi unınwänıd Aurunwnuwgbing, h qnyon ti wappun mwin- 
pug, h uhnò ti quiqhn uinuugünnnug, qnn ny Yupbup nin qnnu wnywäk, qunut- 
nniphiüu dtn ht üngu. qh dwölwghunhä jugnüp E udbüugü (“And all of this befell us 
because of our sins and our evil deeds, especially on account of the indolence of priests 
and the deceitfulness of monks, and the evil deeds of faithless and falsely-called believ- 
ers, the oppressive and iniquitous landlords, foul and indecent leaders; I am unable to 
express in writing our and their foulness, for everything is known to the one who knows all 
secrets"). See also TM, LXII, 193: bi wjt hə[uuiüü, np Unndwähwg qui[uupu dtp, wydd 
h>kuwä tr nbn E Qunghu h Ybnuy w>fuwnAhu dan YJuuù übnwg übnng ywunnıAuuh 
tu h guplinipbübü Uuwnnıön (“And that prince who destroyed our land has now become 
the prince and the lord over our land as a punishment for our sins that was from the wrath 
of God”). 

13  Inadditionto references to Judgement Day and the Lamb of God discussed below, see also 
TM, LII with frequent allusions to various books from the Old Testament and TM, LXIX, 216 
mentioning Gog and Magog (Ezek 38 and 39; Rev 20). 

14 TM, XXIX, 104: uunwwbın übnhüü wuüngnpd prounnpù [fwunip] (“the precursor of 
Antichrist, the merciless tyrant [Timur]”); TM, XXXII, 109: gup Uh2uiuujü ht übnhü Qupu- 
ujbunü. (ewunin (“the evil dragon and the precursor of Antichrist Timur"); TM, LXIII, 
142: h gup pnüwınpbü bi h venht whys tı whopki Qupuybuntà [Upwùnwpbù] (“by 
the evil tyrant and the foul and iniquitous precursor of Antichrist [Iskandar Qaragoy- 
unlu]”). 

15 See TM, XXII, 60-65 (martyrdom of Grigor Xlat'ec'i, Yakob Ovsanc'i, Lazar BatiSec'i, and 
T'ovma from the monastery of Putlik); Lx1, 189-191 (martyrdom of a landowner, Zak'aria, 
and MuratSah of Arcke). 
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3 Brief Mentions of Violence against Women 


As mentioned above, Mecop'ec'i's History is full of descriptions of violence 
perpetrated by the conquering powers, some of which are quite graphic. For 
instance, there is a gruesome image of someone being put into a copper caul- 
dron and cooked alive by the founder of the Timurid Empire Timur the Lame: 
in this manner, he punished a general who betrayed him.!® Likewise, there 
is a mention of the massacres of inhabitants of Damascus and Baghdad in 
1401, when Timur ordered that in each city his army decapitate 700,000 people 
and build fortresses of flesh by piling the severed heads one on top of the 
other." The numbers are apparently exaggerated for the sake of effect, but 
the phenomenon itself seems to match the general practice of the Timurids. 
In many cases, we also encounter a different pattern of action, when men are 
slaughtered and women and children are driven into slavery? The same pat- 
tern of conquest, with certain differences, was also deployed by the Turkic 
tribes that often challenged the hegemony of the Timurids in the region. 
There are several brief mentions of acts of violence inflicted on women in 
Mecop'ec'i's History. These accounts are incorporated in the general picture of 


16 TM, IV, 9: lu [fóéunfnipn] Anp Gin quin. bi inhi [qkEnhjü] ubüquünjà h umüah uwit 
ti tupbght qüui wnwoh ünnui ta uuúküunyü puqÜnipbuü (“and he [Timur] had a fire 
kindled, and they placed [Edil] alive in a copper cauldron and cooked him in the pres- 
ence of himself and of the entire multitude"). 

17 TM, XXVIII, 100-102: bi pu bita h dwit [Pwunınkü]' tk. «KG. (700,000) funy 
Yuyp un hu, ESM. (700,000) qjnıfu wjuon ki Yunhiù um hu pbnohp, tu E. (7) Finn 
2hübughp. ti np n; ekphgb qinihi' ünnhüa qinuluü Kunnoh. bi np wuhgt. «Shukh tu», h 
ünuu ny np Ulnatugh»: bı pugnuî qonuuigü, ump h ubpuj tntu, lnunplignü quút- 
üunü punupù bi ww ywutwy hithit wp úuinnü, bı qiniu quiuiüb n? Qupbhù, te 
Umpbhù qqqu[uu Ywäwäg bi qfhudwpù h bnt phpbhù udtiugà qoppù: ... Uyu lila 
h Mudwunu: 

MTupabu [Pwunında] wnwptwg qqopu hin quy h Funnu punwp, bi ünjü pnıny 
ta Aulunnun EG. (700,000) duny h Funnu duunbq pupn >hübghü ("And there came 
an order from him [Timur]: You are 700,000 people by my side. Today and tomorrow, you 
shall bring me 700,000 heads and build seven fortresses. Whoever does not bring a head, 
then his head will be severed. And if they say: I am Christian, do not approach them. And 
the large army, armed with swords, slaughtered the entire city. The number of men dimin- 
ished, and they could not find heads, so the entire army severed the heads of women to 
get the required number. ... This happened in Damascus. 

Again he [Timur] dispatched his army to the city of Baghdad and they built a fortress 
of flesh with the same number and quantity of 700,000 people”). 

18  Forthe gendered treatment of the enemy in different times and geographical contexts, see, 
inter alia, Valentina Calzolari’s contribution to this volume with regards to the Armenian 
Genocide, as well as Zakarian 2021, pp. 194-207, in connection with the 4th- and 5th- 
century confrontations between the Armenians and Sasanian Iran. 
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devastation and affliction that the Armenians endured and, as in other cases, 
are presented through imagery borrowed from apocalyptic literature. There is 
no particular emphasis on the gender of the victims of the violence but rather 
on the excessiveness and gratuitousness of violence itself. The perpetrators of 
violence are either the Timurids or the local Muslim overlords, primarily the 
Kurds and the Qaraqoyunlu Turkmen tribesmen. 

The main motive that emerges from these accounts is that of women and 
their children being led into captivity while men are slaughtered. This pattern 
is especially common when describing the invasions of the Timurids. The first 
such example is found in Chapter XVI, when Mecop'ec'i relates the conquest 
of the fortress of Van during Timur's first incursion into Armenia in 1386-1387. 
The Kurdish emir of Van, Ezdin, and the city’s Christian population refuse to 
surrender the fortress to Timur, but after a siege of forty days, Van passes into 
the hands of the Timurids, who carry out an appalling massacre of the local 
population. For T'ovma this was a tragedy bearing a resemblance to doomsday: 


Alas, this disaster and the bitter affliction! Here could the fear and the 
dread of the Day of Judgement, the weeping and lamenting of the entire 
fortress be witnessed, for an order had come from the evil tyrant [Timur] 
that women and children be taken into captivity and that [male] believ- 
ers and unbelievers be pushed down from the fortress. They immediately 
carried out his evil command and began to push everyone down. So much 
did the pile of corpses rise that those hurled last did not die.!9 


Mecop‘ec'i’s account confirms scribe Cerun's aforementioned words that the 
Timurids would cruelly crush any sort of resistance. Women and children are 
spared, but they are enslaved and driven into foreign lands. 

With a similar evocation of Judgement Day, Mecop'ec'i describes the dev- 
astating military campaign in the province of Ardes of another Timurid, whom 
T'ovma calls Jongay, claiming that he was Sahrux’s son, that is Timur’s grand- 
son. By order of this Jongay the landlords of the area are murdered, many aman 
is converted to Islam, while women and children are driven into captivity.20 


19 TM, XVI, 38-39: Unuin umkuhu tt numi Yuyöhu: Yun E wbuwuüt qué tt qk&pyhiy 
wınında qunwuunwühü, qqunidu bi qnnpniúu uiuúküuyü pnnhü, qh Anwdwä tnt h 
gup pnüuunpbü qywäuyu bı quwälynıdau wnäny h qhnniphiü, bà gAwnwwmnwgbu tt 
quwäAununn h ebpnbü h qup pitin: Puy anpu undudujà ywunwpbghä qzun spw- 
duûu npu. ulquuià wnAwuwpnwl quübäbubwä h ywn naybäny; bt uyapwä pupanu- 
gun dinti, dhi qh ytpghi wälybwjpä ny dinuübpá ... 

20 TM, XLIX, 153-154: bl zup quiuiljà ti nnnhäü Unnunbwä [nh SGwAnnıAhü Soùqu] 
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In1394 the same fate awaited the women of Amit' (Amid / Diyarbakir). Timur 
conquered the city: “with ineffable and unutterable sufferings he killed the 
grandees with sword and fire,” and the lay population of the city, men and 
women alike, were enslaved and sent to various parts of Timur’s vast domin- 
ions.?! 

According to Mecop'ec'i, the Qaraqoyunlu conquerors' treatment of captive 
women was not dissimilar. In 1422 Iskandar Qaraqoyunlu punished the resist- 
ing, mainly Christian, inhabitants of the fortress of Atuank' near Xlat' (Ahlat) 
by having many of them killed, while women and children were enslaved. Some 
of them were later ransomed, apparently by their next of kin, and managed to 
return to their homes.?2 The practice of selling women is also mentioned in 


wänıd] ny qüuig quip ùngu, wy jkun quipábur Gyo n ;knihnü Up&poni: bi puqunphù 
pphumnobhgù' QJupquinpug bi wyfuwpAwywäug, h Itnhüu ti h pIninu, h Stpryu ti h 
Sulu qhiuig hufunighu yuhi: bi ingu znpgwwywunbu qiknuiúpü, hen qupdhi, nn 
nnuwy gpnznılu bplüühg, qnybhù, dugùbhù, knhywmunda wpzunbhù, quhnunu wnwäg tı 
Ywäwdäg &djkgniguübhà, hen qop qumwumwihi unujuh tr uupuunpbjh wwınnıAw- 
uh &uuuhü, qúkóuiñtópü uupuüwuübhà, qndwäu puquubpü ta h &Sununnngü plubhù, b 
qhi tı qnpnh h funwuügü pupa mutu qhnh uunkuu[ wwübpá (“And the evil child and 
the son of destruction [son of Šahrux called Jongay] did not follow them but returned to 
the land of Artes. And a multitude of Christian clergymen and laymen had been fugit- 
ives in the mountains and hills, in caves and holes in the rocks. And they surrounded the 
mountain like an eagle hunting birds of the sky. They roared, screamed, and attacked with 
horses, and the hearts of the men and women sank as if they [the Chaghatay] had arrived 
like the terrible and frightful Judgement Day. They killed the grandees; they circumcised 
others and changed their faith and, snatching the wives and children from their fathers, 
they led them into captivity”). 

21 TM, XXIII, 65-66: Mupabu] h Neo. plwywähd, 2updbgun whys pnüuunpü Wnnw- 
uwäug bi Gyo Punquunu] Guüuuup^unü, witpbwg qP'unnunn bi quitiüujà Vun- 
pnbuwwäbuyu ht quibäuyda Uhguiqbunu Yhwppwlhä: Gyo JUúhp punwp, bun quu, bı 
quidutduù upny tı Apny, wawubyh bi wuuuundth zuunzwpnw&op uuuüpü, bı quin- 
pniüuü' quip bi quhù, qhnhghü uuúküunü w>fuwnAund hınkwäg (“Again in the year 843 
[= 1394] the foul tyrant of Xorasan was on the go and coming from the road of Baghdad he 
destroyed Baghdad and the entire Assyria and the entire Mesopotamia of Diyarbakir. He 
came to the city of Amit’, took it, and with unspeakable and indescribable sufferings killed 
the grandees with sword and fire, and the commoners, men and women, were enslaved 
[and dispersed] throughout their country”). 

22 TM, XLIII, 138-139: Puj Upuünun, nn kumun puquinp h (9uipbq 2uuuunuüpü, 
NCU. plwywähd& hukun qonop hipnyp h ubpug lrwpun, ta wıbptw, qhpyhpù wüb- 
fuji tumu h ybnuy ep hà Unnwwähg ... bı un dudut unhù quw. tr unın h yipwy 
pphumnùbhgù tintu 66. ngh uywähä h dnnndnnbübü, np wan dnnnybuy bhi, tr u. ngh 
una qunzunbi prhumnùbth qhünu hunnit’ h Squpuy, h jUnnuuühDg ku yuy, qhannpbhg. 
tı qu, puquniphpù Ywüwäüg bi nung wuntu, nupwù qtinh, unpniupá qpugnufu. bi 
En, qh uwhun qükuil uunótugpnu h jim pupanighù (“In 871 [= 1422] Sk'andar [Iskandar], 
who became the king in the sahastan of Tabriz, came upon Xlat' with his troops and having 
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Chapter LXII, when the local Muslim overlord of Amuk fortress P'ir-Ali sells 
Christian women at the price of 200-300 t'ankay (silver coins).23 To under- 
stand the actual value of this amount of money, it should be mentioned that 
in 1449 a Hymnal was purchased by an Armenian called Yohanés at the price 
of 3 t'ankay;?* yet, Grigor Narekac'i's Book of Lamentation was purchased at the 
price of 30 t'ankay in 1392,?° while 3000 t'ankay was the sum of money required 
to restore the dome of the church that had collapsed.26 

Besides being commodified and sold into slavery, women were also sub- 
jected to physical violence perpetrated by the conquering powers. Mecop'ec'i 
relates an episode when Timur and his army enter the city of Sebastia (Sivas) 
by reassuring its people with the words “Fear not, for whoever slays you by the 
sword will have their swords in their hearts.’ Yet, when the city gates opened 
and people came out towards them “with joy and exultation as if released from 
prison’, Timur 


immediately sent an evil command to his troops to take captive the poor, 
to torture the rich and to seize their hidden treasures, to tie the women to 
the tails of horses and let the horses run. And he gave an order to assemble 
the countless and numberless sons and daughters in the middle of the 
plain and like sheaves of grain to thrash them without mercy.?” 


destroyed the entire country, besieged the fortress of Atuank'... And they immediately cap- 
tured it and taking out their swords they killed 150 Christians among the people who had 
assembled there. And they had 60 people murdered by a vile Christian in Ctak', Atuank', 
and other villages. And they took a multitude of other women and children as captives, 
and they killed many. There were others who were ransomed and turned back for a small 
amount of silver”). 

23 This was the Armenian variant of the Mongol tanga (see Darley-Doran 2012 and Dav- 
idovich 2001, 130-132). 

24 Sanjian 1969, 215: “I [bought this manuscript] for four T'amuri tankay from the C'alat' 
[Chaghatay], in memory of myself and of my parents, [and] for the enjoyment of my chil- 
dren ...” 

25 Sanjian1969, uo: “and I [Simeon] paid 30 t'ankay and secured it [Narekac'i's Book of Lam- 
entation]? 

26 Sanjian 1969, 214: “And he, strengthened by the Holy Spirit, obtained a permit from the 
baron, offered 3000 t'ankay to the barons and chieftains, and restored [the dome] ...”. 

27  TM,Xxxix: "Uf bpljüjhp, gh ny qätq unny uywäwäk' unın üngui p uhpuu ingu dnwib»: 
bı üngui, pugbwj qpuiquipü, tihi pan wnwg ünpui nınwfunıpkudp ti gaönıpbudp 
hen wqwubup h putut: bi unduduzà yup puduit thwu h ybnwj qonug hınng, 
qh quunpwunuä qtph uingkü, bi qubödunnnıdud zunzwpnbugbü ki qpupniù quidu ungu 
ungbü, ht quuiüuguü uqhu &hngù wyt, tt uipəunti. ht qnnnhu ki qquintnu dngn- 
du h quamudunh Ung wäphı ti wo4udwp, bi Anwdwä tu, hpnbı qnnuyu Qui 
twuuyhg, huut qanuw winnnpimphup. 
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In this episode, Mecop'ec'i foregrounds the violence perpetrated against 
women and the youth in order to emphasise the scale of the destruction and 
the extent of the barbarity of the Timurid army.28 

Finally, Mecop'ec'i describes a distressful event which he personally wit- 
nessed on the island of Lim on Lake Van. Another lord of the fortress of Amuk, 
Hajibék, raided the island and extorted large sums of money from the Christian 
Armenians who had found refuge there. Not only did they rob the refugees of 
their possessions but they also subjected women and children to brutal phys- 
ical abuse.?9 


4 The Woman and Her Son 


The longest and most important reference to violence in which a woman is the 
protagonist is found in Chapter x11 of the History, which is fully dedicated to the 
story of the martyrdom of an unnamed mother and her son. Mecop'ec'i readily 
deploys biblical imagery and interprets their tragic demise as a sacrifice. The 
woman’s deed is extolled, and she is presented as an exemplary role model for 
emulation. 

According to Mecop'ec'i, the unnamed woman kills her beloved son and 
commits suicide when she realises that they will be captured by the raid- 
ing troops of Timur. Mecop'ec'i describes her as “a God-fearing and faithful 
woman from the province of Mus,’ a “pitiable, chastity-loving, and God-fearing” 
mother? and her son as “precious and attractive ... with the face of an angel, 


28 The image of someone being tied to the tail of a horse and dragged until they die is not 
new in Armenian literature, for already in the fifth-century anonymous Epic Histories 
(Buzandaran Patmut‘iwnk‘) (hereinafter BP) the Armenian bishop of Atuank' (Caucasian 
Albania) Grigorios is said to have been killed in the same manner by the pagan people of 
the north: tı huwt ah Uh wudtAh, Yuwybghü Qupulghù quuüniljà *nhqnphu quan] 
ahnjà, li upáuilljkgnü nin ôndbqbn qugupü Ahruhuwywä nynt Uböh, uininuipny 
hınkwäg puthi h nuiinhü dunnüLtun: b1 ujuujEu uujuüpü qwnwphäh pupnqü 
Pphumnuh qiuüniljà qnhqnnhu (“And they caught a wild horse, hanged and bound 
young Grigoris to the tail of the horse, and drove him over the plain along the shore of 
the great Northern Sea, the plain of Vatneay [which lay] outside their camp. And in this 
way they slew the virtuous preacher of Christ, the youthful Grigoris”) (BP, r1rvi). 

29 TM, XLVII, p. 149: Ui ywAk üngui Utuúkuup, qh ónqu nindin qútq mtuuuLinu bi juljny 
quinkin ki q&hy Ywäwäg ti nnnng Ungw, duuüqh &uplguübnà quuibäbubuä tt ppw- 
ótó wnübhü (“And out of fear of them we wished that the sea would drown us, having 
witnessed and heard the clamour and screaming of women and their children, for they 
were hitting everyone and beating them with sticks”). 

30 TM, XII: Uhü dp bpyhiqw bi &urtutnuunhú h Unig quint (p. 29); nnnnübjh úunnü` 
uppuubpù bi bnyhınwd (p. 30). 
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seven or eight years old.”?! The author interprets the woman's killing of her 
beloved son by using the biblical reference to the Lamb of God?? and compar- 
ing this act to God's sacrifice of his son, Jesus Christ. Mecop'ec'i also explains 
that by this deed the woman is "returning her debt to the Heavenly Father, 
who sacrificed his Divine Son, the impeccable Lamb, killing him upon the four- 
winged cross which was erected on the holy Golgotha."53 The woman then kills 
herself by jumping off the cliff while at the same time "glorifying the name of 
Jesus Christ"3^ Mecop'ec'i explains this act by making use of other allusions to 
biblical imagery. He asserts that for the woman this sacrifice of her son and of 
her own life was clearly motivated by her religious beliefs because in this way 
they 


would not be deprived of Christ and join Satan, but ... would join God and 
become a more pleasing sacrifice than that of the father of the faith, the 
great Abraham, and that of the mother Samunea, who offered her seven 
sons as a sacrifice to God, exhorting them to die voluntarily for our God 
Messiah.55 


It is evident that the allusions here are to Abraham’s attempted sacrifice of 
his beloved son Isaac,?6 and to the seventh chapter of the second book of the 
Maccabees, in which a mother and her seven children are martyred during 
Antiochus's persecution.37 


31 TM, XII, pp. 29-30: npnh úh ynyd ywınnıuywäü bi pumnaáugjh, tt ntúp Ubnujuinuiüuigü 
Rent qtntuu Anbzwnwulhh, qninu uiduig hppbı bipwäüg ud niphg. 

32 This imagery of the Lamb of God is found in Rev 51-14; Exod 12:1-28; John 1:29, and 1Cor 
5:7. 

33 TM, XII, pp. 30-31: wnbwj unın h dint hin qhubug qnanhù guiluph ki hpnbı qqunù 
widiy yumupughug qunhiù Shunıuh fphumnuh' innhuunund wnäbny Conû tn- 
ljüàuunph, nn quumniwò Nnnhä, quiüupuun qunt hip wwwnwpwgbuwg qtti h qbpug 
pumwpli [uuphü` pupäpugtu h yapuy unpnj& nngnpuyp. 

34  TM,XIL,p. 31: bı hüpü` dugpü wji, uwyun dh jung püguigbu th ubpur punanuui- 
qu yhúh, h dun nülkg qhupù ta bAwd qnqhü qnAnıpkudg, hwnunnnbiny quint 
3huniuh Pfphumnuh. 

35 TM, XII, p. 31: bi quyu quiu unünnhu wpwp, qh Uh kplinipü qnybught h Pnhuuinut hi 
uwunwäunh pudhü jhühghü, wy U.uinnióni hùhghù pudhü ta ^u&npulgjuü yumu- 
pug unut, pwt qfopù 4unwunny úkóhü Uppwfwdn ht put quugpnà Cuuniübu nn 
qk. nnnhuü ywuuwpug duung Uuuniónj mnanpind qünuu jodun Yuvop übnwäh] 
quiuü Uuuiniénjü übpnj übupugh. 

36 Gen22:1-19. 

37 Thisstoryis further discussed and interpreted in 4Maccabees, especially in chapters 8 to 
12. For the use of the books of Maccabees in early Armenian historiography to provide an 
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Mecop'ec'i interprets the sacrifice of the Armenian mother as “more pleas- 
ing" to God than Abraham's and the Jewish woman's sacrifices apparently 
because the Armenian woman kills her son with her own hand while in Abra- 
ham’s case Isaac does not die, and the seven sons of the Jewish woman are killed 
by their torturers. 

In addition to this intertextual interpretation of the death ofthe mother and 
her son, Mecop'ec'i also creates a link between the Old Testament tradition and 
Armenian Christianity. Gregory the Illuminator, the first patriarch of Armenia, 
who converted the Armenian King Trdat 111 (1v), his household, and the nobles 
to Christianity at the beginning of the 4th century, thus initiating the conver- 
sion of Armenia, is described as “from amongst the corporeal grandsons of the 
father of faith,” that is of Abraham.38 

To dispel any doubts over the veracity of his account Mecop'ec'i assures 
his audience that “the hermit father Dawit' the monk, the spiritual brother of 
the blessed hermit Bart'utiméos of [the congregation of] the Holy Apostles in 
Lazar monastery” was an eyewitness to this wondrous manifestation of true 
faith.39 

The inclusion of this story early in the History enables Mecop'ec'i to provide 
a representative example of a great Christian virtue that he will reinforce in 
the subsequent narrative. In this episode, he takes a clear stance against con- 
version and the betrayal of the patrimonial religion by using the privilege of 
the omniscient narrator to ascribe these thoughts to the woman who made the 
ultimate sacrifice for her faith. 


interpretation of historical events and to create role models for emulation, see Thomson 
1975. 

38 TM, XII, p. 32: [...] gén] nnnhp útóhü Uppufwdni bi Lniuuinp;nà qnhqnnh, np En 
hidupdüuunp pnnwägd fopi hunuun (“the children of faith of the great Abraham and 
Gregory the Illuminator, who was from amongst the corporeal grandsons of the father of 
faith”). 

39 TM,XII, p.32: Gi quyu Uf np bnypuynıpbudp tt Yupdtop nhubugk, qh dup hut dunmu- 
wbınop bi wawytpmop quwgup h unınp Gupunyting, ht nupdtuy, bywup h Unig, bı 
pbnwp qunbuonä bi quonû' q&qüuunp Sun qYwıhp Unoüuuinnü, qAngbınn Aunu- 
quin unınp fiqluinphù Fwunpninhüknu h unınp Unwpbinga ^tuiqupni Jwäwgd, ki 
h ünguiüb q&2oúWuimhudq umniglgup, tı atq jhawwunwl onAdnıpbwä Uuunniónj pnqup 
(“And let no one consider this with hesitation and doubt, for we, the vardapets and stu- 
dents, went to Saint Karapet and again came to Mus, and fetched the hermit father Dawit' 
the monk, the spiritual brother of the blessed hermit Bart'ulimeos from the Lazar monas- 
tery of the Holy Apostles, who saw and heard it. From them, we ascertained the truth and 
left you a memory of the blessing of God”). 
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5 Conclusion 


In conclusion, T'ovma Mecop'ec'i's representation and interpretation of violent 
acts perpetrated against women are done in a way that is conducive to achiev- 
ing the main goals of his work. In the episode with the woman and her son, 
T'ovma eulogises their sacrifice made for the preservation of their faith, thus 
setting an inspiring example of a true Christian virtue. All the other mentions 
of violence towards women emphasise the enormity of the catastrophe that 
befell Christians as a result of their and their religious leaders' iniquitous life- 
style. These stories aim at reminding his audience about the forthcoming time 
of doom and warning them about the consequences of their unrighteous way 
of living. 

The vivid imagery in these stories draws on the tradition of apocalyptic writ- 
ings. While men are regularly murdered on a whim, women and children are 
turned into a commodity: displaced from their homes they become slaves in 
foreign lands and are exploited in various ways. For Mecop'ec'i all these events 
that led to the destruction of the land and its people are seen as a punishment 
for the multiple sins committed by every member of society, an idea which he 
reiterates several times in his narrative. 

This pattern of conquest and its formulaic interpretation by the mediaeval 
Armenian cleric was not unique in any way, but the discussion of these passages 
allows us to understand the major cause of the depopulation and Islamisation 
of several regions of historical Armenia, as well as the burgeoning of many 
Armenian diasporic centres in Eastern Europe in the late 14th and first half of 
the 15th centuries. The devastating effect of the Timurid invasions, the harsh 
policies of thelocal Muslim overlords, and the constant fighting of different fac- 
tions over the lands inhabited by Armenians brought about their mass exodus, 
which resulted in a great demographic catastrophe from which the Armenians 
were to recover in the coming centuries. 
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De la Grèce à l'Arménie, et d'Homère à la Bible 


Transpositions culturelles dans la version armenienne de la grammaire de 
Denys de Thrace 


Charles de Lamberterie 


1 Introduction 


Le traité grec de grammaire le plus ancien qui nous soit parvenu est l'ouvrage 
intitulé Téchne Dionysíou grammatikoü, que l'on date traditionnellement — 
à tort ou à raison — du II° siècle avant notre ére et que l'on attribue à un 
auteur connu sous le nom de «Denys le grammairien», dit aussi Dionysios 
Thráx «Denys le Thrace» (ou «Denys de Thrace »)!. Cet ouvrage est, malgré 
ses dimensions restreintes — il appartient au genre du «compendium tech- 
nique», florissant à l'époque hellénistique -, véritablement fondateur dans la 
discipline, et l'influence en a été considérable, aussi bien dans le monde grec 
proprement dit que dans les pays où les lettres grecques ont été cultivées; c'est 
le cas notamment de l'Arménie ancienne, où les commentateurs de la gram- 
maire de Denys de Thrace ont été nombreux. Dans cette abondante littéra- 
ture grammaticale arménienne, qui a été l'objet de nombreuses études?, je me 
limiterai à examiner ici quelques aspects de la version arménienne de la gram- 
maire de Denys (ci-aprés: DTArm), en partant de l'édition classique de Nicolas 
Adontz (1915), ouvrage écrit en russe, longtemps difficile d'accés mais dispo- 
nible, depuis maintenant un demi-siècle, en traduction française (1970)?. Du 
cóté de la philologie grecque, je m'appuierai sur l'excellente traduction anno- 


1 Je n'entrerai pas ici dans le détail des débats relatifs à la datation et à l'authenticité de la 
Téchne. On trouvera un bon état de la question dans l'introduction de l'ouvrage édité par 
V. Law et I. Sluiter (1995), ainsi que dans les contributions de R.H. Robins et de J. Lallot que 
contient le méme volume. Il en ressort que dans l'état actuel de nos connaissances le pro- 
bléme n'a pas reçu de solution. Voir aussi, dans le méme sens, l'ouvrage de Callipo 2011, 9-50. 

2 Le meilleur spécialiste de la question dans les derniéres décennies a été sans conteste le lin- 
guiste arménien Gevorg B. Jahukyan (1920-2005), qui a consacré à cette littérature une série 
de travaux depuis les années ’50 du xx* siècle. On en trouvera une bonne synthèse dans son 
ouvrage de 1978 (Jahukyan 1978, 258-299). 

3 Voirla référence donnée dans la bibliographie. Je laisse ici de cóté les questions philologiques 
et historiques (date, lieu et paternité de la version arménienne et des commentaires armé- 
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tee de la Téchne que l'on doit à Jean Lallot (1989), avec reproduction du texte 
grec tel qu'il est donné dans l'édition des Grammatici Graeci par Gustav Uhlig 
(1883). 

Par la force des choses, la version arménienne de la Téchne n'est pas, à pro- 
prement parler, une traduction du texte grec, mais plutòt une adaptation de ce 
dernier à la langue arménienne: l’objectif que se fixe le traducteur est d’appli- 
quer à sa propre langue, l'arménien, la méthode qu'emploie Denys pour décrire 
la langue grecque. Mais il est évidemment confronté à la difficulté que consti- 
tuent les différences entre les deux langues, ce qui l'amène à hésiter constam- 
ment entre deux manieres de faire: 


(a) Tantôt il prend acte de ces différences, ainsi dans le chapitre consa- 
cré aux lettres de l'alphabet (ch. 6, Ilept oroıyeiov «De l'élément», 
42-43 L. = 3umwqu uuump Yatags tari, DTArm 4): 


Todupata &ccty eixooitécoapa md TOÔ o MEXPL TOO w. 
Il y a vingt-quatre lettres, de alpha jusqu'à omega. 
hp E tpbuniù bi dtg ywypl gpk: 

Gir e eresun ew vec' y-aybe c-k'e 

Il y a trente-six lettres, de ayb à k'e. 


(b) Tantót, à l'inverse, il entreprend de conformer sa langue au modele 
grec, ce qui l'amène à créer des formes arméniennes artificielles 
dans les cas oü les catégories grammaticales du grec sont inconnues 
de l'arménien (genre grammatical, nombre duel pour les noms et les 
verbes, distinction du subjonctif et de l'optatif, etc.). Cette maniére 
de faire est particuliérement développée dans les tableaux donnés 
en supplément à la grammaire proprement dite. Ainsi le traducteur 
attribue-t-il au verbe ynthtu kop'em «frapper», qu'il donne comme 
modèle de conjugaison en regard du grec tuntw, des formes de duel 
Unyini kop ‘om, Unuhnu kop'os, unn kop ‘oy pour les trois personnes 
en regard du singulier {nb £op'em, ynthtu kop'es, unb kop'e à 


niens, etc.), qui n'intéressent pas directement mon propos. Sur la version arménienne de la 
Téchné, voir maintenant la contribution de Clackson 1995. 
4 «Supplementa artis» dans l'édition de Adontz 1970, 38-55. 
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l'indicatif present (DTArm 45); c'est sans doute une pure invention 
de sa part, mais cela lui permet de conférer à l'arménien une sorte de 
perfection — une forme pour une fonction — dont la langue grecque 
est dénuée, puisqu'elle n'a pas de forme de duel pour la première 
personne et que la forme törtetov est commune à la deuxième et à 
la troisième personne. 


2 Procédés de traduction 


Les procédés de traduction mis en ceuvre dans la version arménienne de la 
Techne se caractérisent par deux traits principaux. 


2.1 La Yunaban dproc' «l'école hellénistique » 

L'ouvrage est connu pour appartenir au courant intellectuel que l'on appelle 
traditionnellement Yunaban dproc' «l'école hellénistique» (ou «helléno- 
phile », ou «hellénisante», peu importe l'équivalent dont on use en français). 
Je n'ai pas l'ambition de donner ici une vue d'ensemble de cette «école », qui en 
réalité n'a guère d'unité. Il semble bien, en outre, que l'influence de l'hellénisme 
sur la langue arménienne soit antérieure à cette «école hellénisante », au point 
que l'on puisse parler d'une «école pré-hellénisante » qui englobe même les 
plus anciennes traductions du grec, comme celle du Nouveau Testament. Telle 
est, en tout cas, la conclusion à laquelle aboutissent nombre de travaux récents, 
et dont le bien-fondé demanderait une discussion détaillée qui n'a pas sa place 
ici?. Disons seulement que les textes de l’« école hellénistique » se caractérisent, 
pour l'essentiel, par une manière de traduire le grec en arménien qui relève plus 
du calque systématique que de la transposition, en sorte que le résultat est une 
langue largement artificielle, bien loin, au départ, de la langue réelle, mais qui 
parfois s'y est intégrée : aujourd'hui encore, une large part du vocabulaire savant 
de la langue arménienne trouve là son origine. 

Le cas le plus net à cet égard, et le plus connu, est celui des prépositions et 
des préverbes, dont la richesse est considérable dans la langue grecque et qui 
servent aussi, comme préfixes, à former les innombrables composés nominaux 
que le grec a forgés au fur et à mesure que se développaient les vocabulaires 


5 Ontrouvera une bonne synthése sur la question dans le chapitre introductif de l'ouvrage de 
Gohar Muradyan (2012, p. 1-27). Voir aussi, dans le méme sens, Tinti 2016 et Meyer 2018-2019, 
69-73. Le livre de G. Muradyan fait référence aux travaux, anciens et récents, relatifs à l'« école 
hellénistique», ce qui me dispensera de les citer ici. 
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techniques. En regard de cette masse imposante, l'arménien classique est bien 
pauvre: il n'a que six prépositions (wn ar, q- z-, nin and, pum ast, h/x-i/y-, 
g- c“), dont seules les cinq premières peuvent fonctionner comme préverbes, 
à quoi il faut ajouter deux préverbes de faible productivité qui n'existent pas 
comme prépositions, à savoir (4)wu- (h)an- et ùh- ni-, lies entre eux par le fait 
qu'ils indiquent respectivement un mouvement vers le haut et vers le bas®. On 
ne peut que souscrire au jugement de Meillet: «Dés les plus anciens textes, 
les préverbes ne tiennent en arménien presque aucune place »”. Et il en va de 
méme pour l'emploi des mémes éléments au premier membre de composés 
nominaux. Les représentants de l'école hellénistique se sont appliqués à remé- 
dier à cette pénurie, qui, rendant malaisée la traduction des composés verbaux 
et nominaux du grec, interdisait du même coup à la langue arménienne de dis- 
poser d'un vocabulaire savant. Les faits sont bien décrits par Adontz dans son 
ouvrage fondateur, et l'analyse qu'il en donne reste encore valable aujourd'hui: 


Les spécialistes de la philologie arménienne savent bien ce qui fait l'origi- 
nalité de la langue hellénophile. Cette originalité est si manifeste qu'elle 
permet de repérer aisément toute ceuvre de l'école hellénophile et elle 
apparait non seulement surle plan de la grammaire, en particulier dans la 
syntaxe, mais aussi sur celui du lexique, adapté à la morphologie grecque. 
Le lexique arménien se distingue du lexique grec principalement par 
l'absence de mots composés au moyen de prépositions-préfixes. Dans leur 
zèle à rapprocher les deux langues, les représentants de l'école helléno- 
phile s'efforcérent de suppléer cette lacune en recherchant, pour chaque 
préposition grecque, un équivalent arménien. À cette occasion, ils ne 


6 Jeme permets, sur ce point, de renvoyer à mon article des Mélanges en l'honneur de Nina 
Garsoïan (Lamberterie 1996 [97 ]), où j'ai cherché à montrer que le préverbe que l'on pose tra- 
ditionnellement sous la forme (G)unî- (A)am- est en réalité (4)wu- (h)an-. Cette étude vient 
en complément à celle que j'avais consacrée au préverbe ni- (Lamberterie 1986, 49-57), en 
examinant notamment le cas du verbe ubnywähu nerkanem «teindre, colorer». C'était, au 
départ, un composé du verbe usuel uiplguülil arkanem «jeter» (nerkanem < *ni-arkanem 
«plonger dans une cuve »), mais la conjugaison en a été remaniée dés les débuts de la tradi- 
tion. À l'indicatif aoriste, on attendrait une forme de 3° sg. “neark «il teignit» (< «plongea 
dans un bain de teinture») < "ni-ark (pour le traitement, comparer tpybuu erkeam «âgé 
de deux ans» < "erki-am), mais on a tutpl enerk en regard de la 1'* sg. ùtpnUh nerki (< 
"nearki < *ni-arki) d'après le modèle de pbnh / hptin beri / eber (de piptil berem « porter»), 
mbuh / huku tesi / etes (de mtuwtbu tesanem «voir»), etc. Cela prouve que synchroni- 
quement ce verbe n'était plus senti comme un composé de arkanem (aor. ind. 3* sg. ark «il 
jeta»). 

7 Meillet 1962, 113 (< Meillet 1910-1911, 122). L'exemple cité dans la note précédente montre bien 
la justesse de cette doctrine. 
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se contentèrent pas de faire appel aux prépositions disponibles mais en 
créèrent de nouvelles en adaptant des matériaux locaux plus ou moins 
connus. 


Et l’auteur de dresser une liste de ces équivalents: wyw- apa- et pug- bac“ en 
regard de &no-, uunun- art- de &x-, übp- ner- de év-, Üuun- mat- et yup- yar- de 
Tapa-, yip- ver- de dva-, dwy- mak- de &rt-, nip- der- de dvtt-, etc., soit vingt-six 
unités au total dans son relevé8. Mieux encore, voici ce qu'on peut lire dans le 
chapitre de la Téchne consacré à la préposition (ch. 18, Hepi npod&oews, 60-61 L. 
= 3umuqu üu[uunpnipbuü Yatags naxadrut'ean, DTArm 30): 


Eloi dè ai näcaı npoléoeis xo xal Tera. 

Les prépositions sont en tout dix-huit. 

bi bb uiñküuyüü (sc. àu[uunpnipiüp) jhunıd: 
Ew en amenayn-n (naxadrut'iwnk‘) yisun. 


Et (les prépositions ò (naxadrut'iwnk') sont en tout (amenayn-n) cin- 
quante (yisun). 


Après avoir fourni la liste de ces cinquante unités, l'auteur de la version armé- 
nienne ajoute une indication qui ne correspond à rien dans l’original grec mais 
qui lui est propre, à savoir que l'arménien a des « postpositions », unnnwrwup 
storadask‘®. Ici encore, il met tout en œuvre pour conférer à sa langue la plus 
grande dignité, au point que l'infériorité de l'arménien se change en supériorité. 


8 Adontz 1970, CLXX-CLXXII (citation p. CLXX). — Voir maintenant l'ample exposé de G. Mura- 
dyan (2012, 28-53). 

9 Ce mot apparaissait déjà dans le chapitre 6 de la Téchne pour désigner les voyelles «post- 
positives» (uunnnumuuup storadask‘) i et u, gr. óxotoxtux& (42-43 L. = DTArm 5). Quant à 
l'adjectif dérivé unnpumuuwulu storadasakan, il traduit ônotaxtixév au sens spécifique de 
«subjonctif» (54-55 L. - DTArm 22, etc.), et c'est le terme qui s'est imposé en ce sens dans la 
terminologie grammaticale de l'arménien. 

En regard de üwfuwunpnniphiù naxadrut'iwn «préposition », on attendrait plutôt en armé- 
nien, pour désigner la « postposition », un substantif unnnumuuntuphui storadasut'iwn, qui 
est, de fait, attesté dans des ouvrages plus récents de grammaire (références NBHL II, 748; 
mais, curieusement, les auteurs du Thesaurus donnent ce mot comme l'équivalent d'un 
lexème jkunwunwunıphıd yetadasut'iwn qui ne figure qu'ici et n'apparaît pas dans le diction- 
naire à la place oü on l'attendrait). 
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Il s'agit, on le voit, d'un jeu intellectuel d'une grande subtilité sur le thème du 
méme et de l'autre, avec une pointe de fierté patriotique, comme si le traduc- 
teur arménien voulait proclamer à la face du monde que sa langue est à même 
de rivaliser avec le grec. 


2.2 La pespisut'iwn «variété > 

L'un des traits caractéristiques de la littérature arménienne ancienne est la 
fameuse wbuwuhuniphiù pespisut'iwn «variété» (ou «variation»). Cette re- 
cherche de la variété à des fins esthétiques est chez les lettrés arméniens une 
constante depuis les débuts de la tradition, aussi bien dans les textes originaux 
que dans les textes traduits, car déjà l'arménien mesropien - en entendant par 
cette expression la toute première période de la langue classique, constituée 
par un corpus de textes datables de la première moitié ou du milieu du v° 
siécle!? — use largement de ce procédé littéraire, comme le montre ce passage 
de l'Évangile (Lc 3:11)": 


‘O Exwv 800 yırWvas ETAÕÓTW TH ui Exovri, xod 6 Exwv Bpouata Ó OLWG TOL- 
eitw. 


Op hgbà bplni Auänbpap mugt qupù ujüd nyp nyù qnigL. ht njn QwJgk 
U$tpulynip' ünjüujEu wnwugt: 


Oyr ic'en erku handerjk' tac z-mi-n aynm oyr oc-n guc'e. ew oyr kayc'e 
kerakur noynpes arasc'e. 


Celui qui a deux vétements, qu'il en donne un à celui qui n'en a pas; et 
celui qui a de la nourriture, qu'il fasse de méme. 


En regard du participe (avec article) du verbe «avoir» que présente le grec à 
trois reprises, l'arménien exprime ici, comme à son ordinaire, la possession par 
le verbe «étre» accompagné du génitif du possesseur, en l'occurrence le pro- 
nom oyr « celui de qui », génitif de l'interrogatif en fonction de relatif dans une 


10  Surl'arménien mesropien, voir en dernier lieu Adjarian 2018-2019 (avec présentation par 
Jean-Pierre Mahé). 
11 Sur ce texte, voir Lamberterie 2006, 216-218, avec citation d'autres exemples comparables 
dans l'Évangile. 
D'autres exemples du méme procédé chez Eznik et dans la traduction de la Bible sont 
relevés par Adjarian dans l'article cité à la note précédente, p. 451 (cf. aussi Lamberterie 
2006, 224-225). 
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proposition relative à valeur indéfinie, éventuelle ou générale. On voit que le 
traducteur s'est ingénié à varier l'expression de la copule, en utilisant d'abord le 
verbe «être» proprement dit (ic'en, subjonctif présent à valeur de généralité ou 
d'éventualité), puis un substitut plus étoffé de ce dernier: d'abord qnigk guc'e, 
du verbe défectif qnj goy «il existe, il y a», et enfin ywygk kayc'e, du verbe Yu 
kam «se tenir, se trouver». 

Le traducteur de la Téchne s'est appliqué à suivre ce type de modele et à 
cultiver la pespisut'twn. C'est ainsi, par exemple, que pour rendre le mot grec 
gúupwvov «consonne » il recourt soit aux composés à premier membre pré- 
positionnel pwnwauü bat-a-jayn ou 2umuauyü Sat-a-jayn, soit au composé 
nominal áujüwl]hg jayn-a-kic' (second membre -kic' «joint à»), soit encore 
au dérivé dujùnpn. jayn-ord, alors qu'en revanche pwvĝev «voyelle » est rendu 
constamment par dujùuunp jayn-a-wor (avec un second membre de composé 
-wor, litt. « porteur de », suffixalisé pour former des adjectifs ou des substantifs 
de sens possessif)!2. Tous ces mots, bien entendu, ont été forgés pour les besoins 
dela traduction. Le summum est atteint pour la traduction des mots grecs oiov, 
ws «comme, par exemple», qui sont, comme on peut s'y attendre, particuliè- 
rement fréquents dans la Téchne. Ici, le traducteur arménien donne libre cours 
à son esprit d'inventivité. Tantôt il s'abstient de les traduire: ainsi, dans le cha- 
pitre sur l'adverbe (ch. 19), bı &uuunuunniphuiü, jug Ew hastatut'ean, yayt 
en regard de tà Sì feBamoews, olov dyAadr «et (les adverbes) de confirma- 
tion, comme delade ‘évidemment’ » (DTArm 34 = 62-63 L), et bien d'autres cas 
semblables. Tantôt, à l'inverse, il use à l'extrême de la pespisut'iwn, si bien que 
l'on aboutit à une longue liste d'équivalents!3, à savoir des mots composés qui 
comportent au premier membre les thèmes pronominaux np- or-, (A)h- (h)i-, 
qh-zi- et au second les lexémes adverbialisés -pup -bar, -qn(})ù -go(y)n, -quù 
-zan, -UEù -ken, -u]Eu -pes, soit nnpuip orbar, nnqnà orgon, nnqniüul orgunak, 
nnquiü orzan, npt orken, nnubu orpes, nnuhuh orpisi, etc., soit prés d'une 
vingtaine d'unités au total. 


12 On trouvera les références dans l'«index graeco-armeniacus » joint par Adontz à son édi- 
tion (1970, 67-76). Le suffixe -npr -ord a chance d'être, lui aussi, un ancien second membre 
de composé (voir en ce sens Olsen 1999, 419-420, 527-532, 631). 

Avec un sens très sûr de sa langue, le traducteur de la Téchné rangeait -Uhg -kic'et-nnn 

-ord au nombre des «postpositions » de la langue arménienne (v. ci-dessus 2.1 et n. 8); il 
percevait parfaitement le phénomène connu dans la linguistique moderne sous le nom 
de «grammaticalisation » («la morphologie d'aujourd'hui est le lexique d'hier»). 

13  Adontz 1970, 75 et 76. 
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3 Transpositions culturelles de la Grèce à l'Arménie 


Dans la présente étude, je m'intéresserai à un aspect particulier des divergences 
entre l'original grec de la Téchné et la version arménienne. L'œuvre de Denys 
comporte, on le sait, nombre de références à l'histoire, à la mythologie et à 
la littérature grecques. Le plus souvent, le traducteur arménien les transpose 
dans son monde à lui. Dans sa remarquable édition, Adontz signale un cer- 
tain nombre de ces transpositions, qu'il s'agisse des différences textuelles entre 
l'arménien et le grec («armenius discrepans») ou des exemples pris par le 
grammairien («exempla substituta »). Je n'ai pas l'ambition d'en dresser ici un 
relevé complet; je me limiterai aux exemples les plus significatifs, dont les plus 
nombreux se trouvent dans le chapitre de la Téchne consacré au nom (ch. 12, 
IHepi övöuaros, 48-55 L. = Sunuqu wünuuû Yafags anuan, DTArm 12-22). 


34 Le nom:de Socrate à Paul 
Cela commence dés la première phrase de ce chapitre (48-49 L. = DTArm 12-13): 


"Ovou& goti pépos Aóyov [...] xowas te xoi idiws Aeyópevov, xotv&c pèv olov 
ävBpuros troc, iSiws dè olov Zwxparns. 


Le nom est une partie du discours [...] qui s'emploie avec (valeur) com- 
mune ou particuliére: commune, par exemple ‘homme; ‘cheval’; particu- 
liére, par exemple ‘Socrate’. 


Uni E duu pwoh [...] Auuwpwlywpun bi juunlquujbu. Cuuwunulu- 
pun nngnıdul úuinn, bi juuluujEu nnqnü Numnu: 


Anun è masn bani [...] hasarakabar ew yatkapes. Hasarakabar orgunak 
mard, ew yatkapes orgon Pawtos. 


Le nom est une partie du discours [...] avec (valeur) commune ou particu- 
liére: commune, par exemple ‘homme’ (mard); particulière, par exemple 
‘Paul’ (Pawtos). 


La version arménienne s'écarte ici de l'original grec sur deux points (< armenius 
discrepans », Adontz). Lun, purement textuel, est que l'arménien ne traduit ni 
Acyópevov ni Uoc, sans qu'on puisse expliquer clairement cette divergence: 
choix délibéré du traducteur, ou Vorlage différente du texte grec connu par 
ailleurs? L'autre, qui reléve de la transposition culturelle, est que le philosophe 
le plus illustre dela Gréce est remplacé parle personnage le plus « philosophe » 
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du Nouveau Testament, celui qui est allé à Athènes prêcher — avec l'insuccés 
que l'on sait, ce qui n'est pas sans rappeler Socrate - le Christ ressuscité. 

Ce développement sur le nom propre est repris un peu plus bas (52-53 L. 
= DTArm 18). Le texte grec présente ici deux noms propres, à savoir "Our- 
pos, Zwxpärns, alors que la version arménienne n'en contient qu'un, à savoir 
Uuipljnu Markos, ce qui nous renvoie, ici encore, au Nouveau Testament: le 
poéte par excellence est remplacé par un évangéliste, avec la conséquence 
implicite que sa Muse inspiratrice céde la place à l'inspiration du Saint Esprit, 
si souvent figurée dans l'iconographie des évangéliaires arméniens. 


3.2 Le patronyme:d'Achille à la famille des Mamikonean 

Après cette définition générale du nom, l’auteur de la Téchné en vient aux dif- 
ferentes espèces de noms (48-49 L. = DTArm 13): eiön 8& 800, npwrötunov xoi 
Tapdywyoy, arm. ntuwlp tt tpymp, üuuluuiquiqunhun tt wöswäaguywü «il 
y a deux espèces < de noms»: primaire (naxagatap'ar) et dérivé (acanc'akan) », 
et «sept espèces de dérivés» (elön 8& napaywywv éotiv intà, arm. mbuwlp bu 
wöwäguwywäugu tipt). La première d'entre elles est le patronymique (48-49 
L. = DTArm 13-14): 


Tlatpwvupixdy pèv odv gett TO xupiws AT TATPÒS ÉTYMUATLOMÉVOV, XATANON- 
otixäg DE xol To amd npoyövwv, olov TImAe{dns, Aiaxiàng ó AxDAese. 


Le patronymique est, au sens propre, le < dérivé > formé sur le {nom du) 
père, et aussi, par catachrèse, sur celui des ancêtres, par exemple, ‘Péléide’ 
et 'Éacide' pour Achille. 


Cuwjpnwändwywä E np h wnk hul) abruglu E. pul uyunuiljuujEu nn 
h àu[uübugü, Ahpun Culuquuubu Uwänikn: 


Hayranunakan è or i hawré isk jewac'eal è. isk pitakapes or i naxneac‘-n, 
hibar Hamazaspean Manuet. 


Le patronymique (hayranunakan) est, au sens propre (isk), le (dérivé) 
formé sur le (nom du > père (ihawre), et aussi, par catachrèse (pitakapes), 
sur celui des ancêtres (inaxneac“n), par exemple (hibar) Manuel, fils (ou 
‘descendant’) de Hamazasp’ (Hamazaspean Manuet). 


Il y a ici, du point de vue dela morphologie dérivationnelle, concordance entre 
le grec et l'arménien: le suffixe -iôns (dial. -(das) signifie non seulement «fils 
de», mais aussi « descendant de, issu de la lignée de» (en l'occurrence « petit- 
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fils de», puisqu’Eaque est le père de Pélée), et il en va de méme en arménien 
pour le suffixe -ean, qui aujourd’hui encore est le plus usuel pour former des 
noms de famille. Il s'agit, en l'occurrence, de la grande famille noble des Mami- 
konean, qui a tenu un rôle important dans l’histoire de l'Arménie et dont il 
est si souvent question chez les historiens de l'Arménie ancienne. Comme par 
un fait exprès, cette famille est évoquée constamment dans le Buzandaran 
(«Recueil d'histoires épiques »), c'est-à-dire dans l'ouvrage de la littérature clas- 
sique dont la tonalité épique est la plus affirmée. Je renvoie, sur ce point, à 
la magistrale traduction commentée du Buzandaran que nous devons à Nina 
Garsoian!*, ouvrage qui comporte une précieuse prosopographie (p. 343-434) 
où l'on relève les noms de Hamazasp Mamikonean (p. 378), Hamazaspean 
Mamikonean (p. 378), Hamazaspuhi Mamikonean (p. 379), Manuel Mamiko- 
nean (p. 387-388). Notre amie commune (au récipiendaire du présent volume 
et à moi-même) N. Garsoïan a en outre dressé une liste des formules épiques 
du Buzandaran (p. 586-596), en soulignant le fait qu'elles s'enracinaient dans 
une tradition de littérature orale. Le traducteur de la Téchné avait parfaitement 
conscience de tout cela, et c'est la raison pour laquelle il a pu transposer de 
cette manière la référence à Iliade que comporte le texte grec. 


3.3 Le possessif:des chevaux de Nelee au coursier de David, du manteau 
d’Hector au manteau royal 
La deuxième espèce de dérivé est le possessif (50-51 L. = DTArm 14): 


Kryrucov de ett Tó dd THY xrf)otv NENTWXÖG, ÉUTEPIELANUMÉVOU TOD XTHTOPOS, 
oiov NnAñiot inno, “Extdpeos xırwv, TAatwvixdv BıßAlov. 


Le possessif estle ( dérivé > qui relève de la possession, le possesseur étant 
inclus, par exemple ‘les chevaux de Nélée le manteau d’Hector’, ‘un livre 
de Platon’ 


bul umuguuù E np pun umughipà umnpwuùltu E, übnpwlywnbu h 
uuuugnnkü. nnqnü unphu bnhrwnd, uppniüp yuminguùù, Nu- 
nnuwywäü qhpà: 


Isk stac‘akan e or and stac'iwk'n storankeal è, nerbakareal i stac'ote-n. orgon 
Dawt'ean eriwar-n, ark'uni patmucan-n, Pawtosakan gir-n. 


14 Garsoian 1989. 
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Le possessif (stac‘akan) est le < dérivé ) qui relève de la possession, le pos- 
sesseur etant inclus: par exemple ‘le coursier de David’ (Dawt'ean eriwar- 
n), le manteau royal’ (ark'uni patmucan-n), ‘le livre de Paul’ (Pawtosakan 


gir-n). 


Les deux premières expressions que présente le texte grec sont des citations 


approximatives des syntagmes de l'Iliade Nnayiaı Urmot # «les cavales de Nélée > 


(11,597) et # Extopsov dè yitàva (2,416). Du côté de l'arménien, je me réfère, ici 


encore, à la définition que donne N. Garsoian du mot patmucan dans l'index 


joint à sa traduction du Buzandaran: «robe bestowed by the king on an offi- 


cial or magnate to honor him» (Garsoian 1989, 552-553). Nous sommes ici en 


plein dans le monde iranien dont relèvent les dynasties royales arméniennes, 


et ce n'est pas un hasard si les mots bLnhıunn eriwar et qunnitwù patmucan 


apparaissent ensemble dans le Livre d'Esther (6:7-9)5: 


15 


"Avôpwnov dv 6 BactAeds Héder do&donı, (8) Éveyxdtwonv ol aides tod Bact- 
Aécc atoAny Buooivnv, Hv ó BactAreds nepıßaMeran, xor Urrrov, Ep’ öv ó Bactreds 
emtBatvet, (9) xal Sdotw Evi TOV plwy tod Bactrhéws tw EvddEwv xal oToModTw 
Tôv dtvOptomov, öv ó Bactreds dyand, xai dvaßıBaodrw adtov Emi Tov innor. 


(Voici comment il faut traiter» l'homme que le roi désire honorer. Les 
serviteurs du roi apporteront un manteau de lin dont le roi se revét et un 
cheval que le roi monte. On les donnera à l'un des amis du roi choisi parmi 
les notables; celui-ci revétira du manteau l'homme que le roi aime, et il 
lui fera monter le cheval. 


2ujpù qnn wppwy Yudh inunuinpb; phnghü quumninuiù qup- 
pnıdh, ti q&phywnt jnpnw wppwy Aböwäkn, b1 nuighü uunüü ujüdnt 
uhntjınyga wnpuyh h punuinpug wip. bı qqhonuugkhü quumnni- 
wiu uinüü wytuhy qnp wppujù uhpb, bi Abönıugbü qw jbphqupü 
unpniüp: 


Z-ayr-n z-or ark'ay kami p'araworel, berc'en z-patmucan-n z-ark'uni, ew 
z-erivar-n y-orum ark'ay hecaner, Ew tac'en arn-n aynmik sirelwoy-n ark'ayi 


La version arménienne présente ici de notables différences avec l'original grec, et il semble 
que le traducteur n'ait pas trés bien compris le texte grec qu'il avait sous les yeux. J'ai essayé 
de rendre tant bien que mal ces différences dans la traduction, sans étre sür d'aboutir à 
une solution satisfaisante. 
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ip'araworac' anti. Ew zgec'usc'en z-patmucan-n arn-n aynmik zor ark'ay-n 
sire, ew hecusc'en z-na yerivar-n ark'uni. 


(Voici comment il faut traiter > l'homme que le roi veut honorer (p'arawo- 
rel). On apportera le manteau royal (z-patmucan-n z-ark'uni) et le coursier 
que le roi montait (z-erivar-n y-orum ark'ay hecaner), et on les donnera 
à cet homme aimé du roi parmi les notables. On revétira du manteau 
(zgec'usc'en z-patmucan-n) cet homme que le roi aime, et on lui fera mon- 
ter le coursier royal (hecusc'en z-na y-erivar-n ark'uni). 


On a ici tout le cérémonial de la cour de l'Empire achéménide, qui a été un 
modele pour les rois arsacides qui ont régné sur l'Arménie. Ici encore, le lien 
avec la littérature historiographique arménienne, et notamment avec le Buzan- 
daran, est manifeste. Dans la version grecque du Livre d'Esther, le roi de Perse 
s'appelle 'Apca&ép£nc, nom qui dans la traduction arménienne devient Ununwu- 
atu Artases. Ce dernier est emprunté à l'histoire de l'Arménie, et l'on trouve pré- 
cisement, dans la prosopographie dressée par N. Garsoian, un Arta$es Mami- 
konean (Garsoian 1989, 356-357), qui est le pére du Manuel Mamikonean cité 
ci-dessus. Le systéme onomastique auquel fait référence le traducteur de la 
Techne est donc d'une parfaite cohérence. 

Le «coursier de David» évoqué dans la version arménienne de la Téchne 
n'apparaît pas comme tel dans la Bible grecque et arménienne, mais voici ce 
qu'on peut lire dans le récit, au Deuxiéme Livre des Régnes, de la révolte d'Absa- 
lom contre son pére David (15:1): 


Kai éyéveto peta tadta xal Emoinoev &xvtà ABeooakwu pata xal Imrroug 
xoi TEVTÝXOVTA dvOpag napatpexeiv Eunpoodev adtod. 


bi bibi jeu ugünphl tt uinuin Uphunnnd hunu bi bnhywpu, bi jhunıd 
wjp unip&uiüquil wnwph hin: 


Ew etew yet aynorik ew arar Abisotom kars ew erivars, ew yisun ayr surhan- 
dak araji iwr. 


Et voici ce qui arriva ensuite. Absalom se procura des chars et des cour- 
siers (kars ew erivars), et cinquante hommes ( yisun ayr) comme estafettes 
(surhandak) devant lui. 


Et il faut évoquer aussi, bien entendu, les célébres écuries du roi Salomon, 
l'autre fils de David (3 R 10:26): 
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Kai ouvéheËev Xoyov dppata xot immeîs (v.l. immovs). xoi Yoav to Lorw- 
Roy Téooapes xırıddes Acar immo siç dppata xai Swoexa Addes Urerov 
(v.l. innewv). 


bi dnnnykwg Unnnünü Yunu bi Aböbuu. bi bht Unnndnüh pwnwunit 
&uiquip éhp dunulp ywnwg, ht bnynınwuwä &uqup bnhywpwg: 


Ew Zoloveac' Sotomon kars ew heceals. Ew ein Sotomoni k'arasun hazar jik‘ 
matakk' karac', ew erkotasan hazar erivarac*. 


EtSalomon rassembla des chars et des cavaliers (kars ew heceals). Et Salo- 
mon avait quarante mille juments (k‘arasun hazar jik' matakk') pour ses 
chars (karac'), et douze mille coursiers (erkotasan hazar erivarac‘). 


Quant au «livre de Platon > qui en arménien devient le «livre de Paul», on est 
évidemment là en continuité avec le passage, cité plus haut, où Socrate était 
remplacé par Paul. Les écrits de Platon, le plus célébre des prosateurs grecs, 
mettent en scène Socrate, et Paul est l'écrivain le plus connu du Nouveau Tes- 
tament; il peut méme se mesurer avec Platon pour ce qui est de la profondeur 
de la réflexion (que l'on pense notamment à la Lettre aux Romains). 


3.4 Le comparatif: d'Achille, Ajax et les Troyens a David, Saül et les 
Philistins 
La troisième espèce de dérivé est le comparatif (50-51 L. = DTArm 14-15): 


Zuyxpitucòv dé toti Tò THY gÚYxptoty ŠXov Evög poç Eva ópotoyevf], wç AyxMeds 
avdpetotepog Alavrog, Ñ Evög Tpòc ToModg Erepoyeveis, wç AyiMedc avdpeto- 
Tepos TV Towwy. 


Le comparatif est le < dérivé > qui met en comparaison un seul (individu > 
avec un seul congénère, comme ‘Achille est plus courageux qu’Ajax’, ou 
avec plusieurs étrangers, comme ‘Achille est plus courageux que les 
Troyens’. 


Punngumuuù E nn fuuwupuynphiù nth hq wn dn adwäwubn, np- 
qnà tunhp upninpuiqnjà puù qUunnin. yud dhn; wn pwgnıdu wyw- 
ubnu, npujbu wip upninpuqnjà put qttpwghut: 


Batdatakan e or hasarakut'iwn uni ez ar mu nmanaser, orgon Dawit‘ aruo- 
ragoyn k'an z-Sawut. kam mioy ar bazums aylasers, orpes Dawit‘ aruora- 
goyn k'an z-Get'ac'is-n. 
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Le comparatif (batdatakan) est le (dérivé? qui met en comparaison 
(hasarakut'iwn) un seul (ez) {individu > avec un seul (mu) congénère 
(nmanaser), comme 'David est plus courageux que Saül' (Dawit' aruora- 
goyn k'an z-Sawut), ou un seul (mioy) avec plusieurs (bazums) étrangers 
(aylasers), comme 'David est plus courageux que les habitants de Gueth' 
(z-Get'ac'is-n)l6. 


Nous avons, ici encore, un bel exemple de transposition culturelle: la guerre 


d'Israël contre les Philistins, telle qu'elle est racontée dans la Bible au Premier 


Livre des Régnes, est comparée à celle des Achéens contre les Troyens, et la riva- 


lité entre Saül et David est assimilée à celle d'Ajax et d'Achille. Le passage de 


l'Iliade auquel fait allusion Denys appartient au «catalogue des vaisseaux» (2, 
768-769): 


16 


17 


» 


avdpdv ad uey’ dprotos Env Tedapovios Aa, 
öpp’ AYLAEdS pyviev’ 6 yàp TOAD PÉPTATOS ev. 


Parmi les guerriers (sc. achéens), le meilleur était de loin Ajax, fils de 
Télamon, tant que durait le courroux d’Achille; car ce dernier était bien 
supérieur a tous les autres!”. 


On remarquera ici l'usage systématique de la pespisutiiwn: (a) le grec cvyxpitixds est 
calqué parle mot artificiel pun-pumuyuù bat-datakan, selon l'usage propre à l'école hel- 
lénistique, tandis que odyxp1oi est traduit par Auuwpnuwlnıphıl hasarakut'iwn, dérivé de 
l'adjectif usuel Auuwpwl kasarak «commun, égal»; (b) le numéral «un» apparaît sous 
trois formes, à savoir hq ez, Unt mu et Uh mi. Seule la dernière d'entre elles a une existence 
réelle dans la langue (sur l'étymologie de mi, voir EDArmIL 467-468, avec références). Ces 
trois formes ont ici la méme fonction, mais dans d'autres passages de la littérature gram- 
maticale la trilogie ez, mi, mu sert à calquer la trilogie eic, pia, £v du grec; c'est évidemment 
un pur artifice, puisque l'arménien ignore le genre grammatical. L'origine des termes ez 
et mu reste obscure: pures créations ad hoc, ou formes dialectales que les grammairiens 
auraient utilisées pour coller au modèle grec? Tout ce qu'on peut dire, c'est que l'inter- 
prétation de mi comme un féminin vient de la ressemblance avec pia et que, de la même 
manière, ez fait penser à eíc. 

Entendez: le «meilleur des Achéens» est Achille, mais tant qu'il reste à l'écart du com- 
bat contre les Troyens et donc ne fait pas la preuve de sa vaillance, ce titre revient à Ajax; 
mais à partir du moment où Achille renonce à sa colère et se lance dans la bataille, il se 
révèle supérieur. On trouve un écho de ces vers dans l'Odyssée (11, 550-551): AlavO, 8c nepi 
pv eldog, nepi à Epya tetuxto # tv dAwv Aavady pet dubpova IMmAeiwva < Ajax, qui, par sa 
beauté et par ses exploits, l'emportait sur les autres Danaens, après l'irréprochable fils de 
Pélée. > 
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Et le passage biblique auquel fait allusion la version arménienne est le récit 
de la lutte de David contre Goliath. Elle commence par un defi que lance 
Goliath aux hommes d'Israël et à leur roi Saül (1 R 17:4): 

xoi eEnAdev dvnp Suvatds &x tio mapatdEews tv dMogbAwy, ToAıad dvopa 
auto Ex Ted. 


bi bij wyp quipwinp h Gulu upugghugà, Innhwn uiünu ünpu h 
+bpuı. 


Ew el ayr zawrawor i Cakaté aylazgeac-n, Gotiad anun nora i Get'ay. 


Un homme vaillant (ayr zawrawor) sortit du front de bataille des Etran- 
gers (i cakaté aylazgeac-n). Il s'appelait Goliath et était de Gueth 
(i Get'ay)!8. 


Ce qu'il y a de remarquable ici, c'est la manière dont le traducteur de la Téchne 
a su mettre à profit les références culturelles. Dans la Bible hébraïque, les enne- 
mis d'Israël sont les Philistins, ethnonyme qui dans la Bible grecque est rendu 
par &M6pulot «étrangers» (> arm. ugpuqqhp aylazgik‘). L'origine de cette 
dénomination reste quelque peu obscure!9, mais en tout cas notre lettré armé- 
nien l'a visiblement exploitée, avec une agilité intellectuelle qui force l'admi- 
ration, pour en faire un synonyme du terme étepoyeveis qui figure chez Denys 
(> arm. wyjwubnp aylaserk‘). On a l'impression d'une sorte de clin d'œil aux 
lecteurs cultivés, comme si notre auteur écrivait pour les happy few capables 
d'identifier une référence qu'il se garde bien de donner explicitement. 

La suite du récit biblique va dans le méme sens. Le jeune David relève le 
défi, et Saül l'accable de ses sarcasmes en le jugeant incapable de se battre (7 
R 17:33). Mais, à la surprise générale, David triomphe de Goliath, l'homme de 
Gueth (17:50). Il est alors acclamé par les femmes d'Israél, qui entonnent un 
chant à sa gloire (18:7): 


’Endtatev XotovA Ev xiArdow adtod xai Aauid Ev pupidow aùtod. 


bi wp Uwinin qñuiquinu, bi Funhp qplipu: 


18 Le gentilice Yıpwgh Get'ac'i cité dans la version arménienne de la Téchne n'apparaît pas 
dans ce passage, mais on en compte une bonne dizaine d’exemples dans la Bible. 

19 On trouvera un bon état de la question dans l'introduction à la traduction commentée du 
Premier Livre des Règnes (Grillet—Lestienne 1997, 74-76). 
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Ehar Sawut z-hazars, ew Dawit' z-bewrs. 


Saül en a battu des milliers (ehar Sawut z-hazars), et David des myriades 
(ew Dawit' z-bewrs). 


Ce qui rend Saül jaloux de David (18:10sqq.). Sans doute l'aurait-il été encore 
bien davantage s'il avait su que, quelques siécles plus tard, un lettré armé- 
nien tirerait parti de cette comparaison pour traduire un passage de grammaire 
grecque consacré au comparatif. 


3.5 Le «nom homonyme» :des deux Ajax aux deux Jean 
Le méme chapitre de la Téchne sur le nom comporte, un peu plus bas (52-53 L. 
= DTArm 19), un développement consacré au «nom homonyme » (gr. öu@vuuov, 
arm. huufuüntü hamanun). Il s'agit des cas où plusieurs personnes portent le 
méme nom, ce qui entraine le besoin d'apporter une précision pour les dis- 
tinguer, à savoir le patronyme. Denys prend pour exemple les deux Ajax de 
l'Iliade, à savoir «Ajax fils de Télamon et Ajax fils d’Oilee», Ataç ó TeAauwvıog 
xoi ó TAëuws. Ici encore, le traducteur arménien transpose et cite des person- 
nages de la Bible: 3nJkwäuku Qupupluù bi 3nyAwadku Abpbybwäü «Jean 
fils de Zacharie » (Yovhannes Zak‘arean), à savoir Jean Baptiste, et «Jean fils de 
Zébédée » (Yovhannes Zebedean), l’apötre Jean. C'est là une allusion précise à 
des passages de l'Évangile: 

(a) Lc 3:2 éyévero pijua Oeod ni Twdvvyy tov Zayaptov vióv Ev tH iphuy 

tnt pwt Duuniôn] hybnwj SnyAwäänı npn] Qwpwpnhuy juawwyu- 

wh uün 


etew ban Astucoy i veray Yovhannu ordwoy Zak'ariay y-anapati and 


La parole de Dieu fut adressée à [litt. «fut sur»] Jean fils de Zacharie (i 
veray Yovhannu ordwoy Zak'ariay) au désert (y-anapati and). 


(b) Lc 5:10 "TdxwBov xoi Tudvvnv viods Zeßedalou 
q3ulnypnu tı q3ndkwüüEu qnnnhuû Qbptntwy 
z-Yakovbos ew z-Yovhannes z-ordis-n Zebedeay 


Jacques et Jean, les fils de Zébédée. 
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Le syntagme «fils de » (ordi + génitif du nom du père) que comporte le texte 
biblique est remplacé, dans la version arménienne de la Téchne, parle suffixe de 
patronyme -ean, ce qui correspond à un usage régulier dans la langue classique, 
à preuve, dans l'Évangile, wukp qUpunyubuù 3ninunuk Uywnhnyunugın asér 
z-Simovnean Yudaye Skariovtac'woy (Jn 6:71) «il parlait de Judas l'Iscariote, fils 
de Simon» en regard de £Aeyev dè tov Tobdav Ziuwvos Toxapiwryv dans le texte 
grec?0, 


3.6 Le double nom:d'Alexandre (Päris) à Etiazar (Awaran) 

Aprés l'homonyme vient le synonyme (cvvovupov, arm. hwnwänıd p'afanun), 
puis le juste nom [litt. «ce qui porte (bien) son nom», gepwvupov, arm. pupw- 
un. beranun], puis le double nom (52-53 L. = DTArm 19): 


Atwvupov de éoriv dvôuata 800 xad’ vs xupiou Terayuevo, olov AAEEavdpoc ó 
xai Irc... 


Le double nom, ce sont deux noms propres appliqués à une méme per- 
sonne [litt. «deux noms appliqués à un seul nom propre»], par exemple 
Alexandre, celui qui < est appelé > aussi Paris... 


bpnluünü E wänıwmäp tpyni h qbpuj dhny huyh quubugjp, nnani 
Enhwqun np bi Uiupuib. 


Erkanun ë anuank' erku i veray mioy iski dasealk', orgon Etiazar or ew Awa- 
ran. 


Le double nom (erkanun), ce sont deux noms propres appliqués à une 
méme personne [litt. «deux noms (anuank' erku) appliqués (dasealk‘) à 
un seul nom propre» (i veray mioy iski)], par exemple Eliazar, qui (est 
appelé» aussi Awaran...?! 


20 On pourrait comprendre aussi «Judas, fils de Simon l'Iscariote », si l'on adopte la lecon 
‘Ioxapiwtov dans le texte grec. Comme en arménien la forme Skariovtac'woy peut être aussi 
bien un ablatif (s'il s'agit de «Judas l'Iscariote, fils de Simon») qu'un génitif (s'il s'agit de 
«Judas, fils de Simon l'Iscariote»), les deux interprétations sont a priori possibles; mais 
l'ordre des mots de l'arménien, qui n'est pas celui du texte grec, invite à préférer la pre- 
mière solution. 

21 Le mot isk, dont l'emploi usuel dans la langue classique est celui d'une conjonction ou 
d'un adverbe («en réalité, au juste» » «or, donc, mais», etc.), se rencontre aussi comme 
théme nominal (gén. iski, la forme que l'on a ici), et chez les grammairiens il sert couram- 
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L'exemple que donne Denys est celui du personnage de l’Iliade connu sous 
les deux noms de AA££ov8poc et de Iépis, fréquemment attestés l'un et l'autre 
à partir du chant 111 du po&me??. Dans la version arménienne, le texte de réfé- 
rence est le Premier Livre des Maccabees (2:1-5): 


Marttaliaç vióc Iwavvou tod Zuuewv lepedg [...]. (2) xal ott viol nevre, Iwav- 
ms ó éntxakoduevos Tadd, (3) Xipuov 6 xahoduevos Oacat, (4) Iovdag ó xoXo0- 
pevos MaxxaBatos, (5) EXealap ó xaloduevos Avapav, Iuvalns ó xaAovpevos 
AmTgouç. 


Uwwmwph Gúunnütuuü nnnh 3nu&uúüünk pwAwäug [...]. (2) be ünnui 
Lhünnnhp Shag. SnyAwdäku, nn wänıwäabu Un;h uunnh>, (3) Cdunnt, 
nn uiüniuübur fouinuuh, (4) Snınuu, nn uuünuuüku E Vulywpt, enhu- 
quip, nn uüntuiüku E uput, Snytwpwä, nn Unztgun Uunhntp: 


Matat'i Smawonean ordi Yovhannu, k'ahanay [...] (2) Ew nora ein ordik' 
hing. Yovhannes, or anuaneal koc'i Kaddis, (3) Smawon, or anuaneal T'arssi, 
(4) Yuda, or anuaneal e Makabe, Eliazar, or anuaneal e Awaran, Yovnat'an, 
or koc'ec'aw Sap ut'. 


Matat'i, de la famille de Smawon, fils de Yovhannés, prêtre [...]. Et il 
avait cinq fils: Yovhannes, surnommé (or anuaneal koci, litt. «qui est 
appelé du nom de») Kaddis; Smawon, nommé T'arssi; Yuda, qui est 
nommé Makabé; Etiazar qui est nommé Awaran; Yovnat'an, qui fut 
appelé Sap'ut'23. 


ment à traduire xdptov au sens de « (nom) propre», par une filière sémantique «juste» > 
«approprié » (voir NBHL s.u.); cf. d’ailleurs le passage de Techne, cite ci-dessus (3.2), où isk 
traduit l'adverbe xvpiws « proprement, au sens propre». 

22 L'ensemble du dossier est bien présenté par G.S. Kirk dans son commentaire (1985) du 
v. 16 du chant 111: «Paris (as we tend to call him) is mentioned here for the first time in the 
poem and is named not Paris but Alexandros. This is by far his commonest appellation 
(45x IL, including 21x in this Book, against 13x (including Dusparis) and only 3x in this 
Book for Paris). There is no difference in the nuance of the two names, and when Paris is 
used for the first time at 325 it is without any special comment or implication. The poet 
must, of course, have found it useful to have two such metrical alternatives at his dispo- 
sal.» (p. 266-267). 

23 Texte arménien cité dans l'édition critique de H.M. Amalyan (1996). On notera l'usage de 
la pespisut'iwn dans les expressions relatives à la nomination: seules deux d'entre elles (3 
et 4) sont identiques, alors que les trois autres comportent de menues différences visible- 
ment volontaires, pour éviter une répétition monotone. 
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Le traducteur arménien de la Téchne savait pertinemment que le double 
nom est un mode de designation usuel dans les généalogies bibliques. 
L'exemple n'a donc pas été choisi au hasard. 


3.7 Le surnom: de Poseidon, l'Ébranleur de la terre, à Jean, la voix qui 
crie dans le désert 

Le surnom (érwvouov, arm. duiljuüniü makanun, 52-53 L. = DTArm 19-20) est un 
cas particulier du double nom: le personnage est désigné d'abord par son nom 
propre, et ensuite par un trait qui le caractérise, ce que nous appelons l’épiclèse. 
Les deux exemples que cite Denys sont ceux des dieux Poséidon, qu'on appelle 
aussi Evocty0wv < Ébranleur de la Terre», et Apollon, qu'on appelle aussi Poîfog 
«Brillant». De fait, ces substituts sont usuels dans la littérature grecque, ainsi 
que bien d’autres qui ne sont pas mentionnés ici. L'exemple donné dans la ver- 
sion arménienne est dwjü qnjyduià 3n]Rwuüübu jayn goë man Yovhannes «la 
voix du cri, Jean», allusion transparente au passage de l'Évangile qui applique 
au Précurseur, Jean Baptiste, le verset d'Isaie (40:3) dwyu punpunn] puùw- 
wuunh jayn barbaroy y-anapati «la voix du cri dans le désert», en regard de 
quw) Bo@vtog Ev tH éphuw «la voix de celui qui crie dans le désert» dans l'ori- 
ginal grec. La citation d’Isaie figure dans les quatre Evangiles (Mt 3:3 = Mc 1:3 
= Lc 3:4 = Jn 1:23), mais c'est chez Matthieu que la situation est la plus nette 


(3:1-3): 


"Ev dè cat Muéparg éxetvotg napaytverar’Iodvung 6 Bartioths unpboowv £v TH 
phu tç Tovdaiag (2) xoi A&yov. Metavoeîte: fyyixev yàp i) Bactrsia cv 
odpavév. (3) Obtog yao gotww ó pmheis dıd’Hoalov tod mpogytov Atyovrog, 
Pwvy Bo@vtog Ev TH phu 
‘Etoudoate THV 680v xupiov, 
edBelas notte tag TpiBouç adtod. 


3uunipuü ywyunuhy quy SnyAwääku Uypunh> pwpngbj jwäawwyunhäü 
Cnkwunuwäh, (2) bi wut, Wywyfuunbgtp, gh dbpábur E uppujniphiù 
tnyùhg. (3) 2h uw E Yuuù npn; wuwgu h dint kuwu Tupqupkh, nn 
wut, Su puppunnj juäwupunh. Numpuun upupnbp q6&uiüuuujuina 
Stunù, bi nınhn upupbp qpwıhnu ünnuu: 


Y-awurs-n y-aynosik gay Yovhannes mkrtic' k'arozel y-anapati-n Hreas- 
tani, (2) ew asel, Apa$xarec'ek', zi merjeal e ark'ayut'iwn erknic‘. (3) Zi sa € 
vasn oroy asac'aw i jern Esayay margarëi, or ase, Jayn barbaroy y-anapati. 
Patrast ararek' z-éanaparh Tearn, ew utit ararek' z-sawits nora. 
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En ces jours-là, Jean Baptiste vient proclamer dans le désert de Judée (2) 
et dire: ‘Convertissez-vous, car le royaume des cieux est proche’ (3) Car 
c'est de lui qu'a parlé le prophète Isaie, qui dit: ‘Voix du cri dans le désert. 
Préparez le chemin du Seigneur, et rendez droits ses sentiers! 


Texte dont on trouve un écho dans l'Évangile de Jean, où c'est Jean Baptiste lui- 
méme qui, questionné par les prêtres et les lévites sur son identité (An ñu bu... 
qfi wubu Ywuù pn Du ov? es... zi? ases vasn k'o «qui es-tu, toi? ... que dis-tu de 
toi? », 1:22), leur répond: bu &ujù pwppunny jwäwujuunh Es jayn barbaroy y- 
anapati żyw pov?) Bo@vrog Ev TH éphuw (1:23) «c'est moi (qui suis» la voix du 
cri dans le désert». La traduction arménienne de la Téchne constitue donc, en 
quelque sorte, un commentaire de ces passages de l'Évangile: l'auteur sait que 
Matthieu et Jean ont attribué cette appellation à Jean Baptiste, ce qui justifie 
d'y voir un érwvuuov. Ici encore, le traducteur fait usage de la pespisut'twn, en 
remplaçant le mot puppun barba? (gen. punpuunn] barbaroy) «cri, parole» du 
texte biblique par son synonyme qnyuù gociwn (gén. qn;Wuiü goc man) «cri, 
clameur»?4; le choix n'a pas été fait au hasard, car ce mot est le dérivé nominal 
du verbe qnjlil goc'em «s'écrier», qui est employé dans le récit de la Passion 
à propos des dernières paroles du Christ sur la croix: qnykwg 3hunıu h dui 
dtd goc'eac' Yisus i jayn mec &veBônoev 6 Ingots goo vñ ueyáAy (Mt 27:46) «Jésus 
s'écria d'une voix forte ». 


3.8 Signature du traducteur arménien, vardapet et expert en définitions 
Le chapitre de la Téchné consacré au verbe est bien moins riche en exemples 
que celui sur le nom, si bien que les discordances entre l’original grec et la ver- 
sion arménienne y sont moins nombreuses. On peut relever cependant le cas 
des verbes «dérivés de composés» (gr. rapaodvderov, arm. Jjunwpunrn yara- 
bard, 54-55 L. = DTArm 23): les deux exemples donnés dans le texte grec sont 
Avrıyoviiw «je suis du parti d'Antigone (‘Avtiyovos)» et puurtito «je suis du 
parti de Philippe (®tAtnmo0¢) >, ce qui dans la version arménienne est transposé 
en YJunnuykunbi vardapetem «j'exerce la profession de vardapet, j'enseigne > 
et en uuAalwäupwübl sahmanabanem, mot dont le sens et la formation 
appellent une discussion. 

Le premier de ces deux verbes est bien attesté dans la littérature classique, 
et il est inutile de rappeler l'importance du titre de vardapet «maître, docteur» 
dans l’histoire de la culture arménienne, aujourd'hui comme hier. Cette men- 


24 Dansle passage d'Isaie, le mot puunpuun barbar «cri» est à comprendre comme l'équiva- 
lent d'un nom d'agent « quelqu'un qui crie» (gr. Bo@vtos), par une métonymie d'un type 
banal en arménien. Mais le traducteur de Denys l'a interprété dans son emploi usuel. 
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tion constitue donc, en quelque sorte, une «signature» du traducteur de la 
Techne, qui est lui-même un maître de grammaire et indique sa profession. 
Mieux encore, il s'inscrit ainsi dans la glorieuse tradition de Grégoire l’Illu- 
minateur, l'évangélisateur de l'Arménie, et de Mesrop-Mastoc', l'inventeur de 
l'alphabet arménien et le fondateur de l'école des Saints Traducteurs. Je pense, 
en effet, qu'en donnant ce verbe comme exemple il fait implicitement reference 
à deux passages célèbres de la littérature classique. 

(a) Dans l'Histoire d'Arménie (Patmut'iwn Hayoc‘) d'Agathange, lorsque le 
bienheureux Grégoire entreprend l'instruction chrétienne du roi Trdat, de sa 
cour et de tout le peuple d'Arménie, il s'adresse à son auditoire en ces termes 
(§ 257): wübanıunyg 2ünn&op Cnqunjü pwt h qnnò wnwugnıp Ywpyweybinty; 
atq amenusoyc' šnorhok' Hogwoy-n ban i gorc arasc'uk' vardapetel jez «avec 
la grâce de l'Esprit qui enseigne tout, nous allons mettre en œuvre la parole 
pour vous instruire ». C'est ainsi qu'est introduit le grand «enseignement» (ou 
«catéchisme») de saint Grégoire» (dwnnwwbınnıphıa Unpnja qnhqnnh Var- 
dapetut'iwn Srboy-n Grigori), qui couvre plus de la moitié du livre ($ 259-715). 

(b) Dans son Histoire d'Arménie (Patmut'iwn Hayoc"), Movses Xorenac'i ex- 
pose les difficultés auxquelles est confronté Mesrop dans son apostolat (III, 47): 
bi h dunnuutunt bpuübpnjà Ubunnwwy ny Yinpn nen Jinwäqu Zw ivar- 
dapetel eranelwoy-n Mesropay oč‘ p'ok'r krer vtangs «Et lorsque le bienheureux 
Mesrop enseignait, il endurait de grandes souffrances », faute de pouvoir célé- 
brer la liturgie en arménien et donc de diffuser la religion chrétienne dans la 
population?5. C'est ainsi qu'il fut amené à inventer un alphabet pour traduire 
les textes sacrés en arménien, ce qui est bien un travail de grammairien. 

Quant au second verbe, uuAlwawpwüblsahmanabanem, c'est, sauf erreur, 
un néologisme, un mot créé par le traducteur de la Téchne qui n'est même pas 
signalé dans le NBHL, non plus que le nom composé uwuñduüwupuü sahma- 
naban dont il est le dénominatif. Comme le mot uuAlwü sahman «borne, 
limite» a souvent dans la littérature grammaticale le sens de «définition», sur 
le modèle du grec 8poc qu'il sert à traduire, ce verbe signifie proprement «je 
suis expert (le second membre de composé -pwt -ban est l'équivalent habituel 
du grec -Aóyoc) en définitions». Ici aussi, on doit y voir une «signature». Cela 
nous montre que, malgré la réputation de discipline austère et rébarbative qu'a 
souvent la grammaire, un maître de grammaire peut avoir le sens de l'humour; 
c'était du moins le cas dans l'Arménie médiévale?6. 


25 Voir la note ad loc. de J.-P. Mahé dans sa traduction du passage (Mahé—Mahé 1993). 
26 Merci à Agnès Ouzounian et à Robin Meyer pour leur relecture attentive. 
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The Cauldron of the Titans 


Quotations from Clement of Alexandria in the Letters of Grigor Magistros 
Pahlawuni (990-1058) 


Federico Alpi 


The life and work of Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni, who was born 
around 990 in Bjni, close to Ani, the capital of the Armenian Bagra- 
tid Kingdom located just west of the present border between Tur- 
key and the Republic of Armenia, and died in 1058 in Taron, west 
of lake Van, can be considered both a late and a prime example of 
the Armenian appropriation and creative transformation of Greek 
learning, fusing Hellenistic erudition with the Irano-Armenian mat- 
rix of Grigor's cultural world.! 


1 Introduction 


These words, by the scholar to whom the present volume is dedicated, per- 
fectly summarise the most important facts about Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni. I 
had the pleasure to work on this Armenian prince, lay philosopher, and literary 
author under Professor van Lint’s tutorship, and it is therefore somewhat nat- 
ural for me to deal with Grigor Magistros in this contribution. As evidenced by 
van Lint,? the fusion of Hellenistic erudition with the Irano-Armenian heritage 
is particularly evident in Grigor's Letters.? Furthermore, as Gohar Muradyan 


1 Van Lint 2016, 197. 
Ibid., 203-205. 
The Letters are a collection of Grigor’s correspondence with various personalities of his time, 
amounting to a total of around 88 epistles (the division and total number of the letters varies 
slightly between the two editions: see infra). The letters were collected and copied as a liter- 
ary work, in the tradition of late-antique and Byzantine epistolography. As far as I can tell, 
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has made clear in an important article,* the Hellenistic erudition manifested 
by Grigor is often related to material drawn from the Protrepticus of Clement 
of Alexandria, a work of which no Armenian translation is known to have exis- 
ted and that Grigor may therefore have read directly in Greek. In the Letters, 
many passages of the Protrepticus are quoted verbatim, while others are just the 
object of passing allusions; finally, some episodes are completely reworked and 
re-interpreted by Grigor Magistros. Interestingly, the Armenian prince occa- 
sionally reveals the sources of his quotations, but he never mentions Clement 
of Alexandria (nor the Protrepticus as a work). 

Of course, the Protrepticus is not the only means by which Grigor ventured 
into the vast repertoire of Greek literature: he also refers to episodes repor- 
ted by other Greek authors and works; in many other cases, his knowledge 
of ancient Greek literature is mediated by Armenian authors or by Armenian 
translations, such as Dawit' Anyatt' or the Armenian versions of the Alexander 
Romance and of Pseudo-Nonnus's Commentary The use of Clement's work, 
however, is preponderant, as Gohar Muradyan has remarked by asserting that 
the quotations from the Protrepticus are “particularly significant”.6 Her new edi- 
tion of Grigor’s work for the series Matenagirk‘ Hayoc (= GM) allows us to 
further quantify this significance: in this edition, we can find 34 references to 
the Protrepticus in Grigor’s Letters, to which one (or two, the second one being 
doubtful) can be added, for a total of 36. This makes the Protrepticus the second 
most-quoted work in the whole epistolary, just after the Definitions by Dawit‘ 
Anyalt (37 references) and slightly ahead of the History of the Armenians by 
Movses Xorenac'i (32 references).? The Protrepticus therefore plays a key role 
with respect to Grigor’s knowledge of the Greek world (and indeed his liter- 
ary production), even though the Pahlawuni prince does not acknowledge this 
explicitly. 


Grigor’s epistolary is the first work by a single author to have received such a treatment in 
Armenian literature. 

4 Muradyan 2013. See also, on the same issue, Muradyan 2014 and Muradyan 2017. 

Muradyan 2013, 33-40 and 63-65. 

6 Muradyan 2014, 23: fumjwuuytu twt h ba qnıqwäAbnäbnn, ipphuù Ej punwgh pwn- 
Uwöpäbnn pnhuunntintpjuiü gwuwiqny untútu Untpuwanpugni ‘pun Abpwdänuäbphü’ 
tnlhg. 

7 Muradyan 2012. Previously, Grigor's letter had been published by Kostaneanc' 1910. Here I will 
use Muradyan’s edition. 

8 I have counted the references on the basis of the notes referring to quotations or to loci 
paralleli in Muradyan’s edition. Biblical references (by far the most frequent ones) have 
been excluded for this purpose. The additional references to the Protrepticus (not marked 
in Muradyan’s edition) will be discussed below. 


ot 
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This special relationship between the Armenian author and Clement's work 
raises at least three questions: one philological, one pertaining to literature, and 
one historical. As far as the philological question goes, we should investigate 
what type of source text Grigor used, in what language, and in what condition 
that text was. This is a particularly interesting point to analyse, given that the 
Greek text of the Protrepticus has reached us through a single manuscript, Par- 
isinus graecus 451 (P), which was copied between 913 and 914 for Arethas, the 
renowned Byzantine scholar (and Archbishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia) by 
a scribe with an Armenian name: Baanes.? All other known witnesses of the 
Greek text depend on P and, as I will argue below, there are hints that Grigor 
used a text from a different branch of the tradition. The philological ques- 
tion, namely to what extent Grigor Magistros’s quotations can contribute to 
our understanding of Clement's reception and use in Armenia—about which 
very little is known at the moment—is a topic of research in itself, but it can 
also be useful in order to address issues of textual criticism related to the Greek 
text. 

It is clear that dealing with such a topic requires the collection of a wide array 
of data and a careful, deep analysis: it is a matter that cannot be dealt with in a 
short contribution like the present one. More importantly, before using Grigor's 
quotations of the Protrepticus to engage in textual criticism, it is imperative to 
answer at least the second question raised by the extensive use of Clement’s 
work in Grigor's Letters, a question related to literature: in what way does the 
Armenian author employ the Clementine material? What is his literary pur- 
pose in this and how does he integrate the quotations or the general allusions 
to the Protrepticus into his work? This is an important point in order to define 
the boundaries of the possible quotations and the level of alteration to which 
they may have been exposed: it would be incautious to build any hypothesis 
concerning them before tackling this issue. 

The third question, which is more related to history, is why Grigor used so 
much Greek material in his letters and for what reason—if any—did he rely on 
the Protrepticus to such an extent. The first part of this question (“Why so much 
Greek material?” is clearly related to the eastward expansion of the Byzantine 


9 The Protrepticus has been published in a critical edition by Stählin 1905 (reprinted in 1936 
and later revised as Stählin—Treu 1972), by Butterworth 1919 (for the Loeb Classical Lib- 
rary, reprinted several times) and again by Mondésert 1949 and Marcovich 1995. For a critical 
review of this last edition (whose “changes of the text become somewhat problematic”), see 
van Winden 1996, 311. While acknowledging van Winden’s judgement, in this contribution 
I will also use the text established by Marcovich, since—regardless of its limits—it takes 
account of all previous editions. Other relevant editions include Klotz 1831 and Dindorf 1869. 
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Empire in the second half of the gth century, which put Armenians and Greeks 
directly in contact again, as the control of the Caliphate over Upper Mesopot- 
amia and Armenia grew thinner. This produced a situation where Armenians 
and Eastern Romans interacted extensively in politics, military matters, cul- 
ture, and religion.!® It is well known—as van Lint recalls—that as a result of 
this phenomenon many influential Armenians were co-opted into the imper- 
ial political and military system. However, 


[w]hat has not been traced is the impact of Greek learning on those 
nobles and their families who were co-opted into the Byzantine reward 
system. Did this lead to an increase in familiarity with Greek philosoph- 
ical thought, Greek poetry and historiography, and with Greek epistolo- 
graphy in Armenia?!! 


To this sub-question van Lint gives a positive answer, while underlining that 
much remains to be done.!? Following this direction, I have already discussed 
elsewhere further elements that reveal the direct influence of Byzantine epis- 
tolography on Grigor’s Letters and, therefore, on the recipients of the letters 
themselves.!3 As for the other sub-question (i.e. “Why the Protrepticus?"), it is 
clear that any answer will have to be based on deeper philological knowledge 
of the textual tradition of that work, both in Greek and in Grigor’s Armenian 
quotations: we first have to understand what sources Grigor was actually using, 
before making any statement as to why he used precisely those. 

To sum up, the philological question requires extensive treatment and partly 
depends on the literary question, while a complete answer to the historical 
question is impossible without first addressing the philological one. It is clear 
therefore that, in this contribution, we can only try to tackle the central, literary 
issue: how is the material from the Protrepticus employed in Grigor's Letters? 


10 Itis not my intention to provide even a concise bibliography on Armeno-Greek interac- 
tions in the oth-uth centuries. As a general introduction, however, as regards military and 
political interactions, see Dédéyan 1975, Cheynet 1990 and Cheynet 2014; as regards cul- 
tural interaction, in addition to the contributions by Muradyan and van Lint mentioned 
above, see Lemerle 1971 (for the Byzantine context) and, for the Armenian context, the 
three books by T'amrazyan on the school of Narek (T'amrazyan 2013, T'amrazyan 2015 and 
T'amrazyan 2017), as well as Mahé—Mahé 2000. For the religious aspect see Dorfmann- 
Lazarev 2004. 

11 Van Lint 2016, 199. 

12 Van Lint 2016, 210. 

13 Alpi 2018. 
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2 Quotations, Abridgements, and Allusions: An Overview 


In her article, Muradyan presents several examples of Grigor’s references to 
the Protrepticus. Some are described as resembling the Greek text “nearly ver- 
batim”,!* while others are recorded as abridgements which either maintain 
“the main idea of the story” as it appears in Clement's work or, alternatively, 
give the idea that Grigor “confused the information of his source”;!5 finally, 
Muradyan notes that in some cases we have “just a hint" at the Protrepticus.” 
Given our aim here, it might be useful to maintain and expand Muradyan's cat- 
egories, by further developing their rationale and by assigning each reference 
to one of those categories. With respect to length and to adherence to the Greek 
text, therefore, we find long quotations (with occasional abridgements), short 
quotations, and allusions (or hints). 

The category of short quotations is the easiest to define and is rather self- 
explanatory. It includes single sentences or short portions of text (usually with 
no more than one finite verb) that closely resemble the Greek text of the Pro- 
trepticus. One brief and clear example will be sufficient here to account for the 
level of similarity: in letter 27 Grigor laments the difficult times through which 
Armenians are going,!® and attacks those who conspired for the destruction of 
the Armenian kingdom, because “the snake will bite he who destroys the walls 
of the motherland” (cf. Eccl 10:8). He then adds: “And what wonder is there, 
if the Tyrrhenian barbarians profess a cult of shameful passions, where even 
the Athenians and people elsewhere in Greece and Attica [do so]?”.!9 After this 
rather abrupt sentence, he goes on to recall that even Moses was moved to 


14 Muradyan 2013, 41. 

15 Muradyan 2013, 50. 

16 Muradyan 2013, 44. 

17 Muradyan 2013, 49. 

18 In Grigor’s lifetime, in 1045, the Armenian kingdom of Ani was annexed by the Byzantine 
Empire after a short war and amidst internal rivalries (for a detailed chronology see Shep- 
ard 1975). Grigor was deeply involved in these events, cf. van Lint 2014, 12-14. 

19 See below for the Armenian text. Here and elsewhere, unless otherwise stated, translations 
are my own. Grigor’s epistolary, however, presents such difficulties that itis not always pos- 
sible to produce a faithful translation: his frequent use of puns, foreign or distorted words, 
and an unusual (often Hellenising) syntax are, for the time being, formidable obstacles to 
a clear understanding of his text. Only a comprehensive lexical and syntactical analysis 
of the Letters, ideally culminating in a full glossary of terms used by Grigor Magistros, can 
lead to a more accurate interpretation of his text. However, no such analysis is available 
as yet, and it remains a major desideratum in Armenian Studies. For this reason, all my 
translations should be considered provisional and open to later revisions. 
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anger by the misconduct of his people. This curious reference to “Tyrrhenian 
barbarians” in the middle of the paragraph is, as Muradyan noted, a word-by- 
word quote from the Protrepticus: 


bi qty qundwuüwhp bb, tek mpinntawgh nnıdpa wiuipwytiwg 
ujuu2uinunü nuùpù wfunhga, nip bi wpbüwghp huy, GL unu by] 
ti Ummput: 

GM, lett. 27,29 


Kai ti davpaotòv ei Tuppyvoi ot Bapßapoı aicypois oütwç TEAlonovraı nabh- 
pact, drrov ye Ahnvaloıs xal tH Kran ‘EMdài (aidoduat xod Aeyew) aioydvns 
EUTIAEWS N nepi THY Ano pvdodoyia; 


Protr. 20.1 


Longer quotations are similar in form, but generally include more sentences 
and— because of their length—they are often abridged or somehow adapted 
to suit Grigor's discourse. This does not prevent the single sentences or syn- 
tagms that form the quotation from being immediately identifiable as coming 
from the Greek text of the Protrepticus, as we can see in letter 80. Here we find 
an account of Dionysus’s murder by the Titans, which reads as follows: 


When he [Dionysus] was still a little child, the Titans deceived him with 
tricks and acts of deception. They cut him into pieces, put him in a 
cauldron, and placed it upon Hephaestus [i.e., on the fire]; they also 
pierced some of the pieces with skewers, keeping them over the bonfire. 
From the smell of roasted meat, father Aramazd [i.e., Zeus] became aware 
of what had happened, struck the Titans with a thunderbolt, and placed 
Dionysus’s members in a box, which he entrusted to his son Apollo. The 
latter then seized the box, took it to Parnassus, and put it there some- 
where.20 


The Armenian text again closely follows the Protrepticus, even though some 
passages are shortened or left out (the portions of text present in the Armenian 
are highlighted in the Greek): 
Unn uw úhü; mujunhù dun mujt En, ujJuunnuiüaunp fuwpdudg 
fuunnig [|uuiphohü Shmwipa, tı qhubu june, h uwit wdwäbu, 


20 See also the translation by Muradyan 2013, 41. 
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tnht h Jbnuy Chbuwbu, huy puoguningà h qudypnipu Aunbuy, h 
Ubnwj niüljny nuhi: Ann h fhùGtpnug Anınnja wq Gnbwj &unnü 
Upudugnu, quaphi qSpuwiul muùgtp, bi quanwdua thnotutwy 
hunuwywäudlh tinku, Uupmnnüph ann hınny jutai unübp. huy ùnnu 
unkun h Munùwunu nunbuj, win niphuù bu: 

GM lett. 80,7-8 


Tà yàp Atovócou pvompia TéeAcov amcvOpwra: öv sicett nalda dvta evdTtAw 
xıvnoeı TEPLYOPELOVTWY Kovpitwy, 86Aw SE drrodüvrwy Tıravmv, drtamaavies 
nardapıwdecıv ddvppaow, odro dy of Tıräves Stéorracav, Ett vyniaxov Svta, Oç 
ó Ts TeÀgtrñç nomths Oppeds puo ó Opdxtoc: 

x@vos xal PdUBOS Kal nalyvıa xaureciyuta, 

LAG TE YOVTER KAAK Tap “EomteptSwv Aryoqavov. 
Kai Node dulv TS veAetf]c Ta dypeta oùuBola oùx dypelov elc narayvwaıv 
Trapaderbat dotpdyakos, opaîpa, otpdBtAos, ua, PouBos, Écontpov, MOXOS. 
"Av pèv ov thy xapõiav tod Atovócou bpeAouevn IaMdg Ex Tod TAMEN THV 
xapdiav npoonyopebön ol de Titàves, ol xal Stacmdcavtes avtov, AEPyte Tiva 
tpimodı exidevtes xal tod Atovücou éuBardvtes ta Edy, xalypouv mpdtepov: 
Errerta OBeAtoxotg mepıneipavres «Urteipeyov ‘Hpalototo.» Zeig Se tatepov 
émpavels (ei Beds Hv, TXA mov TS xvions THY ÖTTWHÉVWV KPEÔV petada- 
Bov, ho Š?) TO «yépaç Aayxeîv» duoroyodow ouv ol eol) xepavvò tods Trrà- 
vas aixičetar xal ta péAN TOO Atovdcon AndMwvı TH audi mapaxatatiberor 
xatadanpar. “O dé, où yap nretOnoe Aut, siç tov ITapvotooóv pepwv xatatidetat 
SLETTTAOUEVOV TOV vexpóv. 


Protr. 17.2-18.2 


Allusions, in turn, are more difficult to assess. For example, even though Athena 


is mentioned in the Protrepticus, itis obvious that we cannot consider each and 


every reference to Athena in Grigor's Letters as an allusion to the Protrepticus. A 


more substantial argument is needed. Muradyan presents a perfect case of such 


a substantial argument when she notes that in a very brief allusion Grigor men- 


tions Persephone by the extremely rare name of Pherephatte, which is present 


in the Protrepticus:2! 


21 


Ny pnnhg wut bi qfuunnunwawywä bnywwnulnıphıda Unmphuùù, 
nn um ®bnunhunbuy h abnù Awınüa qnpöhın, ny Giu Fhinwywähä 
Fnwpuhnkuy np wn Ébnundunuhi Auybrnnytawgıny 

GM, lett. 36,6 


Cf. Muradyan 2013, 49-50. 
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[Grigor lists famous examples of deceit and betrayal] ... I will not avoid 
mentioning the deceitful, double act of depravity which was perpet- 
rated against Pherephatte by her father, and [the deceit] of the Biwtakan 
Brak'sideay against Theopompus the Lacedaemonian.?? 


Compare this with Protr. 16.1-2: 


Kveî pév ñ Anunemp, dvatpéepetar dE Y, Köpn, utyvucot 8’ abis ó yevvyous 
oùtooi Zeds Th Depepattn, TH idia Buyatpi, petà THY untepa TH Ano. 


Given the many other cases in which the Protrepticus is the source of Grigor's 
references, we can be fairly sure that also the rare form Pherephatte comes from 
there.?? In this regard, we can add a further example, not noted by Muradyan, 
which arguably—on the same grounds— depends on the Protrepticus: 


bi qRü; qupdutüugjhp wu. dfi tt upupuun np hüwugh, hpnnt numuy- 
üuüqniphiüu, nnp quywunwnwläa fuuyupnu bi uü^njóu bi uiquuyunu 
quùghù, wi4uppnipiwip Youvtwmupwq Ywnywubwj fubnybu 
dunuüg úuiünuuónu, bi quumnquibtujà unnhhinhlnü Pbuinnhun- 
nbuigü wywywäbd ti npp quh ùuntudù hanth Uyhınnunhuwinbwgü 
uthnnEü üppupup?hipü pwünühlnü 4uppniptwup 5njóbur. 


GM, lett. 26,21 


The Armenian text is far too complex to produce a reliable translation. In the 
context of the letter, Grigor is using a series of examples to show that philo- 
sophy, like any other art, can be of good or bad quality:?* the passage above is 
one such example. What Grigor seems to be saying is: 


What is there to wonder about this? No one is going to learn through a 
thick rope, [it is?] just like the weaving arts: [there are] those who com- 
plete thick, large and thin carpets[?] by intertwining a sort of wicker in 
disorderly fashion, stumbling with their weaving fingers, and who make 
fun of the porp'iwrikon[?] fitting for the T'esmoyp'awreac'n [2 Thesmo- 


22 See also the translation by Muradyan 2013, 49. 

23 Theopompus the Lacedaemonian is also a reference to the Protrepticus, specifically an 
allusion to Protr. 42.2, as already identified by Muradyan: on this and Biwtakan Brak'sideay 
see infra. 

24 For this interpretation see also van Lint 2016, 208. 
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phoriae], and those who after the nareann ligoni of the Akiwrrap'awreac'n 
[weave?] the sp'ote, with thinly woven [threads?], regular and evenly pol- 
ished. 


The words left untranslated are hapax legomena, and their meaning is un- 
known: to make any sense of the text, an extensive treatment of each word 
would be required.?? However, here we can focus on T'esmoyp'awreac'n and 
Akiwrrap'awreac'n: the former is clearly a reference to the famous festival of 
the Thesmophoriae, which Clement of Alexandria mentions several times in 
the Protrepticus;?® the second is extremely similar to the less-famous festival of 
the Scirophoriae, which is mentioned in Protr. 17.2: 


Taùtnv Thv pudoroyiav ai yuvatxes ToniAws xatà méAw EoptaCovat, OecpLope- 
pia, Lxtpopopta, Appnropépia TOAÙTPOTWG Tv Depeqattys Ertpaywdodcnı 
dpraynv. 


As we can see, the Clementine passage is closely connected to the Thesmo- 
phoriae and to the episode of Pherephatte, which Grigor knew: this makes 
the similarity even more striking. It is conceivable that Akiwrrap'awreac'n is 
here a corruption of “Skiw(r)rap‘awreac'n’, i.e., “Scirophoriae”, caused by the 
oddity of the name and by the similarity of the characters for s (u) and a (w) in 
Armenian.?? 

Other allusions are clear because Grigor makes passing references to epis- 
odes of the Protrepticus which he also mentions elsewhere in his letters as 


25 The passage intriguingly alludes to carpets of varying thickness, which may be a reference 
to the terminology of “wide” and “subtle” writings that is attested in Armenia at least from 
the Eleventh century, see Shirinian 2019, 324-325 and Shirinian 1998. It is too obscure, 
however, to allow any further assessment. An attempt to interpret the unknown words in 
this passage has been made by Acaryan 1922: see the following notes. 

26 Acaryan proposed to interpret the word as “temple” (Acaryan 1922, 184), from the Greek 
Oeouopôpiov, but the plural of the Armenian term and the unusual meaning of the Greek 
word seem to make the festival of the Thesmophoriae a more acceptable explanation for 
T'esmoyp'awreac'n. 

27 Unfortunately, this does not help us identify the other words of unknown meaning used 
here by Grigor. Acaryan tried to explain them (AËaïyan 1922), and proposed we interpret 
porp'iwrikon as some sort of cloth woven with purple, ligoni as “wreath” (from the Greek 
Abyoc) and sp'ofen as a mistake for sp'oten, itself the 3rd person plural of an otherwise 
unattested from with s- of the verb p‘otem, p'otp'otem, with the meaning “to weave’, while 
nareann is left unexplained. Given the unusual exchange (at least in Grigor's letters) of 
-en and -en (the 3rd person plural ending) and, in turn, the abundance of Greek words, I 
wonder if sp'ofen here could be a corrupt form of stoten, i.e. “thy otoANv”, “the garment’, 
generated by the error of palaeographic origin st>sp‘ (um>u). 
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verbatim quotations or abridgements. Consider this reference to the Titans' 
killing of Dionysus, reported by Muradyan: 


… GL quuùuù ınhınwäbwä, manu qqjui2buj quünuduà Yhnüakuhnuh 
tnhü 


GM, lett. 34,2 


[Grigor enumerates a series of famous pots or cauldrons] ... and the titanic 
cauldron in which they put the torn members of Dionysus.?? 


Again, following the same principle, there is another allusion concerning which 
some considerations can be made, in addition to those proposed by Muradyan: 


qpupn Aulwnawlhın pon dhéhn 4wumuwinnt, qu Yup Yunyw- 
uk] linóuinpbiny pui quinti Yniphpwdtqnwywopt ınhnwäabwäü qu- 
Juluug: 


GM, lett. 20,17 


[Grigor consoles Catholicos Petros I, who had to defend himself against an 
unnamed calumniator]. How did he [dare to] rush against you, o stable 
stone, or how can he weave a discourse by dissimulating, like the Cory- 
bantic one by [literally: “of”] the titanic tutors? 


The “titanic tutors” are again the Titans, who dared kill Dionysus, who had 
been entrusted to them, as in Protr. 17.2-18.2, mentioned above;?? the adjective 
“Corybantic” may come from Protr. 19, a paragraph dedicated to the Corybants, 
and in fact Muradyan points to Protr. 19.4: 


Kaßeipous 8& todg Kopüßavras xarodvtes xai teAetHv Kaßerpixhv xatoyyéÀ- 
Aovat: adtw yap 87) Tobrw TH ddEAPONTOV® THY xtoTHV dvelonevo, £v f) TO TOD 
Atovicov aldolov améxetto, eis Tuppyviav xathyayov, edxAcodg £uropot pop- 
tiov. 


28 Muradyan 2013. 

29 Martirosyan 2010, s.v. “titan”, links titanean in this passage to the Armenian word titan, 
“nurse”: while the meaning is fitting, the reference to the episode of the Titans and 
Dionysus is too explicit, especially because in lett. 34,2 Grigor uses titanean unequivoc- 
ally with the sense of “pertaining to the Titans”. Given that titanean with the meaning of 
“pertaining to nurses” also exists, however, it is perfectly conceivable that Grigor used the 
term precisely with this ambiguity in mind, creating a pun that fits the canons of Byz- 
antine epistolography nicely. 
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They [i.e., those initiated into the Corybantic mysteries] call the Cory- 
bants “Cabeirs”, and the initiation “Cabeirian [ritual]”; these two brother- 
slayers in fact [i.e., the Corybants], carrying away the box in which Diony- 
sus's member had been put, took it to Tyrrhenia ... traders of noble 
wares! 


Muradyan's suggestion is reasonable, and in this case “Corybantic” would be 
an adjective created by Grigor as a synonym for “inhuman, barbarous, terrible”, 
on the basis of this episode. However, there is the possibility that the adject- 
ive itself may have been borrowed from the Protrepticus, and not invented by 
Grigor. In that case the source for the adjective could be Protr. 19.2: “olovraı 
yàp dy ex tod aluatos To amoppuévros Tod Kopußavrınod tò céAwov EXTEpuxe- 
vat”. Given that this sentence occurs just a few lines before the Corybants are 
said to bring a box containing Dionysus’s member to “Tyrrhenia”, it is very 
likely that Grigor (or his source) confused the Dionysus-carrying (and self- 
mutilating) Corybants and the Dionysus-slaughtering Titans. If that is the case, 
one might also advance the hypothesis that “Corybantic” in the Armenian pas- 
sage above results from the misinterpretation of KopuBavrtix6s as an appellative 
of Dionysus: the Armenian passage could therefore be simply translated “like 
[the deceit of] the Corybantic [i.e. Dionysus] by the titanic tutors"30 

We have just seen that, as far as allusions are concerned, Grigor may often 
be hinting at two (or more) different sections of the Protrepticus in the same 
passage. Sometimes, the sections are quite distant in the Greek text, in which 
case the allusion is double, or even triple; let us reconsider letter 36,6: 


Ny gnnhg ywuby bi quunnunwawywä bnywwnulnıphıda ünjnipbuäü, 
nn um ®bnunhunbuy h abnù Awınüa qnpöhın, ny huu Fhinwywähä 
Fnwpuhntuy nn un Pbnundynuhı Awuybnnytugıng: 


I will not avoid mentioning the deceitful, double act of depravity which 
was perpetrated against Pherephatte by her father, and [the deceit] ofthe 
Biwtakan Brak'sideay against Theopompus the Lacedaemonian.?! 


The reference to Theopompus, as noted by Muradyan, is drawn from a Pro- 
trepticus passage (42.2) that Grigor quotes almost verbatim elsewhere, in letter 


30 The association might have also been caused by the following sentence in Protr. 19.3, “Ex 
tod Atovócov aipatos otrayóvwv BeBAoc tvyxévot vouiZovact tàs poids”, based on the conflation 
between aïpa tod KopuBavtixod and atua Tod Atovicov. 

31  Seesupra. 
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16,4,82 while we have already seen that the mention of Pherephatte is an allu- 
sion to Protr. 16.1-2. This leaves out Biwtakan Brak'sideay, where Biwtakan is 
likely an adjective of origin (“from Bithynia"?) and Brak'sideay a personal name. 
The identified allusions, unfortunately, offer no assistance in clarifying who 
Brak'sideay might be: the reference, given the context, should be to someone 
who devised some sort of trick or deceit. Bearing this in mind, one might think 
of Protr. 53.5, where the famous sculptor Praxiteles is mentioned: 


‘O IpatrtéAng dé, wç Tloceldınnog Ev tH Ilepi Kvidou Stacaget, tò Ts Appo- 
dims yapa Ts Kvidiag naraonevudlwv, TH Kpativns Tic Épouévns Elder 


raparAñotov renoinxev «dt, ty Éyotev oi óg[Àottot THY IIpadıteioug Epwpéwnv 
npooxuvelv. 


Praxiteles, as Poseidippus clarifies in On Cnidus, made the statue of Aph- 
rodite of Cnidus in the shape of Cratine, his beloved one, so thatthe poor 
fellows [i.e., the inhabitants of Cnidus] would worship the woman loved 
by Praxiteles. 


This is clearly a reference to a trick, and the name of Praxiteles is reasonably 
similar to Brak'sideay: it is conceivable that Grigor’s allusion may point to this 
episode. However, this would not explain why the person mentioned by Grigor 
is called Biwtakan, and the evidence is not conclusive: after all, Grigor may also 
have had other works in mind here; for all these reasons, the allusion to Protr. 
53.2 should be considered a mere hypothesis for the time being. 

Bearing this in mind, it is now possible to arrange all 34 references to the 
Protrepticus found by Muradyan in Table 8.1, according to the aforementioned 
criteria. To these we can add the references noted above (the first is marked 
with an asterisk; the hypothetical allusion is marked with two asterisks). 


3 Amusement and Fiction: The Fleeting Boundaries of Allusion 


One of the purposes of the several quotations or allusions referring to the Pro- 
trepticus, as mentioned above and discussed in more detail elsewhere, is the 
embellishment of the letter in accordance with the stylistic rules of Byzan- 
tine—and late-antique—epistolography.?? Mythological, epic, and Classical 


32 ForMuradyans discussion of the passage in lett. 16,4, see Muradyan 2013, 52-53. 
33 Cf. Alpi 2018. 
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TABLE 8.1 References to the Protrepticus in Grigor Magistros’s Letters (based on Muradyan 2012) 


Long quotations Short quotations Allusions 
Letters Protrepticus Letters Protrepticus Letters Protrepticus 
(letter number, (chapter.section) (letter number, (chapter.section) (letter number, (chapter.section) 
sentence) sentence) sentence) 
9,107 7241-2 12,1 19.3 6,15-16 19.4 
9,108 72.4-5 15,5 111 6,15-16 42.3 
9,111 74.3-5 27,29 20.1 6,19 17.2 
9,112 77.2 34,2 111 15,16 11 
16,4 42.1-5 34,2 18.1-2 20,17 17.2 
26,48-51 11-2 47,2 54.2 20,17 19.2 
30,10-11 11 714-5 11.1 26,21% 17.1 (or 19.3) 
47,1-2 48.1-6 80,10 19.3 313 26.2 
80,8 17.2-18.2 9,106 71.2-3 36,6 16.1-2 
9,110 744-2 36,6 42.2 
9109 733 36,6** 53-5 
42,1-2 17.2-18.1 
471 39-5 
61,24 19.4 
61,24 18.2 
811 111 


references are abundant in the letters of Byzantine authors of virtually any cen- 
tury, and their recurrent presence in Grigor's letters testifies to the spread of 
that model in uth-century Armenia. Of course, not all the Greek material in 
Grigor’s Letters depends on Clement of Alexandria: in addition to the borrow- 
ings from Clementine works,?* certain themes are also drawn—as Muradyan 
noted—from the Book of Chries (Girk' Pitoyic‘), from the Armenian version 
of the Pseudo-Nonnian In IV Orationes Gregorii Nazianzeni Commentarii, and 
from other Greek sources that are impossible to identify at the moment.?5 In 


34 Muradyan,inaddition to the references to the Protrepticus, notes three (possibly four) ref- 
erences to Clement's Stromateis: see Muradyan 2013, 46 (with a proposed reference at p. 71, 
note 86) and GM lett. 6101 and lett. 46,14. Also, Grigor's mention of "brilliant [pearls] taken 
from the sea [the Attic Greek word 0dAatta is used here by Grigor]”, associated with (gold) 
nomismata in GM, lett. 26,8 (uny nütóunkú piq üujuuu ny qunuipqiumuzia wnwpugh, 
ti ny qduipnunpnumá h pupunu upuuljnubur) is suspiciously reminiscent of a pas- 
sage in Clement's Paedagogus (120.1), where pearls and gold are mentioned side by side: 
a few lines above (Paedagogus, 118.1), the Attic form dadarra is also present in a similar 
context: “Aidovg dè reAloug N yAWpOvS xal THs antegevwueung oA dcos TA Erßpdonara”. 

35 See Muradyan 2013, 55, 57, 59, 63, 65, and 68 for references to Pseudo-Nonnus; Muradyan 
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none of these cases, however, do we find the kind of lengthiness and level of 
adherence to the source text that can be observed in quotations from the Pro- 
trepticus. These other cases are in fact allusions, not quotations, and should 
be regarded as being on a par with the passing hints to Clementine works in 
the rest of the Letters: regardless of their provenance, such hints and allusions 
are embellishments, meant to display Grigor’s erudition and to satisfy the Byz- 
antine taste for cháris in letter-writing.?° We are dealing, admittedly, with a 
peculiar type of allusion, since an allusion presupposes that the author has a 
particular text in mind, which the reader must have read and recognised;?? in 
our case it seems that Grigor is often alluding to episodes rather than to spe- 
cific texts; but this does not significantly alter the mechanism: in any case, the 
Armenian prince engages his readers in a literary game whose purpose is to 
strengthen the internal ties the members of the learned élite.88 

In some cases, literary amusement is pushed to the extreme, and allusions 
become something different: in a couple of letters, almost entirely translated 
by Muradyan, Grigor indulges in tales for which no evident parallel can be 
found in Greek literature. In letter 31 an unnamed musician who is labelled the 
"son of Parmenides" is kidnapped by a “swift flying eagle" (wnöhı unuphi) and 
then saved by fishermen, only to be brought to the temple of “stranger-slaying” 
(uuunuinuuuujuiü) Artemis; fortunately for him, the fishermen convince the 
priest (or priestess, puuquuujbm: Armenian has no grammatical gender) to 
spare his life. In letter 74 another musician called Patétin, described as pupil 
of Eunomios, engages in a sort of dance with Demeter, sends sparkling flashes 
from his shoes, and finally receives honour in the “assembly of the Thomians” (h 
dnqnuhü pnúuuging).39 Although some Clementine material is present, these 
can hardly be considered allusions. It is true that the Protrepticus (42.3) con- 
tains the plot of Iphigenia in Tauris by Euripides, where the human sacrifice 
of strangers to Artemis is described, and Grigor, who in letter 16,4 makes an 
abridgement with literal quotations from that section of the Protrepticus (i.e., 
42.1-4, but without including Artemis), most probably took the concept from 


2013, 36-37 for references to the Girk' Pitoyic5 Muradyan 2013, 58-65 for references whose 
source is unclear. 

36 Cf. Grünbart 2004, 364: "La y&pıç, il fascino di una lettera, si manifesta nell'uso di citazioni, 
proverbi ed exempla mitologici adatti". 

37 Cf. Pasquali 1994, 275: “Le reminiscenze possono essere inconsapevoli; le imitazioni, il 
poeta può desiderare che sfuggano al pubblico; le allusioni non producono l'effetto voluto 
se non su di un lettore che si ricordi chiaramente del testo cui si riferiscono”. 

38 On this function of epistolography see Papaioannou 2010, 191-192. See also Bernard 2015, 
185-186 on the role of humour and jokes in that context. 

39 Foran almost full translation see Muradyan 2013, 70-71, note 86, and 50-51 respectively. 
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there. The “assembly of the Thomians” instead, as Muradyan notes, is merely 
Grigor’s misunderstanding of the Oavuaciwv ouvayoy, i.e., the “Collection of 
Wonders’, a literary work by one Monimos?? which Clement mentions in that 
same passage (Protr. 42.4). In other words, Grigor Magistros here mixes up 
material extrapolated from Greek, Christian (e.g. the fishermen as saviours) 
and possibly Armenian sources (the “swift flying eagle")^! into something new 
and, in a sense, original. 

Regarding these episodes, Muradyan tentatively supposes that “some stor- 
ies in Greek style’ are Grigor's original composition” She may well be right: 
Grigor himself confesses, at the end of letter 31, that the Parmenides episode 
is “an allegorical tale, that we philosophised in the ways of the rhetors”#$ It 
is an imitation of a myth, whose importance lies in the general atmosphere 
being conveyed, more than in the accurate reproduction of a source text (or 
episode). This is, after all, the very essence of the “ways of the rhetors”, since 
“Saper leggere e scrivere ed essere eloquenti (ovviamente al grado pit evoluto) 
richiede che ci si faccia anche traduttori, interpreti, parafrasti, trasformatori di 
testi e in generale imitatori"^^ 

The abundance of narratives for which a Greek background is often diffi- 
cult to detect or absent*? might also be explained by the fact that fables, tales, 


40 Probably the philosopher of the 4th century BCE. 

41 Muradyan notes that Clement of Alexandria uses the adjective ö&örtepog, corresponding 
to the Armenian upuiplu, “swift-flying, swift winged” in an otherwise unrelated passage 
of the Stromateis (11, 15, 67 and v, 8, 81, edition: Stahlin—Friichtel—Treu 1985), describing 
an eagle. A relationship with the word used by Grigor is certainly possible, as is—one may 
add—the parallel with the etymologically correspondent oxvrérns, "swift-flying" which 
is used by Hesiod in the Works and Days (Hes. Op., 212, edition: West 1978) and Gregory 
of Nazianzus in his poems (Carm. 11.2, 1, 160, edition: Migne 1862, col 1463). The most 
probable source for unuphi, however, is the famous epic fragment preserved by Movses 
Xorenac'i about the Alan princess Sat'enik and her lover king Arta8és, who crosses a river 
‘like a swift-winged eagle" (“nnubu qunônih unupbı”, Movses Xorenac'i Patm., I1, 50, n, 
edition: Muradyan—Yuzbashyan 2003; translation in Thomson 1978, 192); on the same 
topic see also Martirosyan 2013, 96. This would be another perfect example of how, as van 
Lint remarked, Grigor is capable of “fusing Hellenistic erudition with the Irano-Armenian 
matrix" of his world (van Lint 2016, 197, cf. supra). 

42 Muradyan 2013, 72. 

43 GM, lett. 31,10: “wyunphy puüp unujujuip hútuuunuuuhntun h dbüg Anbinnnwywd”. 

44 Barchiesi—Conte 1989, 82: “to know how to read and write and to be eloquent (to the 
most advanced degree, of course) requires one to become a translator, an interpreter, a 
paraphraser, a transformer of texts and, more generally, an imitator”. 

45 The examples, in Grigor's Letters, are many: from the tale of a Persian princess, a fish and 
a pearl in letter 14,13-17, to the architect who builds a palace on the Indian seashore in let- 
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and myths, especially one with exotic settings, became increasingly common 
in nth-century Byzantium.46 Grigor, who indulges in many more similar tales 
with Greek, Iranian or even Indian settings? for the benefit of his Armenian 
or Byzantine-Armenian readers, may have been receptive to this new trend 
and may have included (or adapted) episodes from different literary traditions, 
which are impossible to identify at the moment; after all, the famous Book of 
Syntipas, one of the best-known Byzantine collections of fables, was translated 
from Syriac into Greek by Michael Andreopoulos, towards the end of the uth 
century, for an Armeno-Greek patron, Gabriel, Duke of Melitene.48 


4 The Authority (and Reliability) of Quotations 


Many allusions to the Protrepticus or to other, often unidentifiable, material 
in the letters could therefore have the sole function of amusing the reader. 
The situation with long or short quotations, however, is arguably different. Cer- 
tainly, they serve the purpose of displaying Grigor’s erudition, but their length 
and their adherence to the Greek text of the Protrepticus suggest that they also 
had a more practical use, and that their source text enjoyed a particular status. 
As for the function of the quotations, it may be observed that in many cases 
they serve an argumentative purpose: this is most evident in the many quota- 
tions contained in letter 9, addressed to the Muslim prince Ibrahim and inten- 
ded as an apologetic and polemical work.*? Such quotations are drawn from a 
section of the Protrepticus where Clement uses various (and at times spurious) 
quotes from Classical poets and philosophers in order to argue that, despite its 
polytheistic facade, pre-Christian Greek theological thought understood the 
concept of one, almighty God.5° In letter 9 Grigor employs these quotations 


ter 14,21-25; from the tree producing human fruits in letter 15,115, to the fish who fights 
alongside the Amazons in letter 14,18-20. 

46 See Krönung 2016, 448-456. 

47 See note 45 above. 

48 See Conca 2004, Toth 2014, and Toth 2016. 

49  Onthe exchange between Grigor Magistros and Ibrahim, see van Lint 2010 and van Lint 
2016, 205-206. 

50 As scholarly works have made clear, this collection in fact pre-dates Clement himself, and 
its core was probably developed in a Judaeo-Christian environment, from where it was 
included in the pseudo-Justinian De Monarchia, cf. Denis 2000 and Simonetti 2011; on the 
relationship between this collection and Clement’s work, see Azzarà 2004. The quotations 
by Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni, in any case, appear to be exclusively dependent on Clem- 
entine material. 
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in order to reply to a question that Ibrahim has posed him, namely whether 
pagan philosophers affirmed the existence of one God, or of the Trinity?! In 
his answer, Grigor uses the variety of theological positions of the “philosoph- 
ers" (including poets like Hesiod) to show that their testimony, even if it con- 
tains hints about monotheism, cannot be used to argue against the Trinity.5? 
Even the passage on the Tyrrhenians mentioned above, in letter 27, is used as a 
maxim on the ingratitude and fallacy of nations, placed on the same level of a 
biblical reference: 


And what wonder is there, if the Tyrrhenian barbarians profess a cult 
of shameful passions, where even the Athenians and people elsewhere 
in Greece and Attica [do so]? Therefore, what wonder [is there] or why 
should I marvel, given that even the great Moses suffered contempt from 
those whom he was leading to salvation, [to the point of] bringing the 
godly meekness to indignation, [he] who broke into pieces—because of 
the sin in front of God—even the letters inscribed by God, written on 
stone with the immortal finger??? 


In almost all cases, the quotations from the Protrepticus—whether long or 
short—are no mere literary amusements: they are used for “philosophising”, 
huwumwuhph], a word that—as Muradyan correctly noted—means, for 
Grigor, “to examine whatever topic by bringing forth examples”.5* Such is the 
case, for instance, with the passage on Dionysus in letter 71,4-5 (taken from 
Protr., 11.1), which is used in a discussion about wine, or with that in letter 80,10 


51 GM, lett. 9,36: “tek uununuuphü hiwumwubpp dft Lunniuò wuwghä qnj tpt knnnpnnnı- 
phit. 

52 Because “they did not know the unity of God nor the Trinity: however, they did wor- 
ship the number three”, see GM, lett. 9,15: “unpw ny dhniphiù Uuuniónj óuuükuuü tt ny 
Enpnpyniphid, uulqujà qlpapnpnù phi yunnibghu”. 

53 GM, lett. 27,29-30: “bi qRü> quptwiwyhp bb, bet ınhınnkäwgh nnidpü uiñunputung 
wupuund muùpù wfunhga, nip ht wptùwghp huy, bi wynt bun bi Uhl: 
Upn ujdd qfi; upwhywhu, Qui qhuinn qupüughg, tek útóhü Unyubuh jhınnga 
Auwuwätn thpybyng uinn[uuintü uüwupquiüu bi p ununúinniphiü 2uindtuul quumnwudu- 
Jhà &utqnuphiü, nn ht quunu unuunnuuóunyhü úutunmnturna h ghdb qóuqnktuy 
Uumutpà uiüúuikh, dupl] diui Shui Duunniôn] wnwoh”. 

54 Muradyan 2014, 3o: “‘Puunuwuuhnty pwu 9nhqnph punwwwpzunnid wyth &uikui[u 
gui E n; pt “qpuiukLi hhhunhumipqudr, wy pubupyby nnti pbuu, onh- 
twläbn pinky Uuuunguiéurgüjhg bi wy, qnptnhg” ("the verb ‘to philosophise’, in Grigor's 
lexicon, often means not ‘to engage in philosophy; but rather to examine whatever topic 
by bringing examples from the Bible or from other books”). 
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(taken from Protr. 19.3) on pomegranates.55 Only the quotation in letter 16,4 
(about sacrifices to Zeus and about the Spartan king Theopompus) seems to 
be a purely erudite reference serving no clear argumentative purpose. 

This use of the material from the Protrepticus suggests that Grigor regarded 
the text he was drawing from as an authoritative one; this also explains the 
adherence of the quotations to the source text, a feature that is shared with 
other authoritative works mentioned in the letters, such as Movsés Xorenac'i's 
History of the Armenians and Dawit' Anyalt"s Definitions.59 Conversely, works 
of practical use—such as the Book of Chries or the Pseudo-Nonnian Commen- 
tary—are only echoed here and there, and they never appear to be quoted 
literally" As we have seen, they offer material for allusions or even (uncon- 
scious?) reminiscences, not for quotes: as such, they can be ascribed to the 
model of “evolved” literature, which is not “authored” in a standard sense but 
is rather developed through time.58 

Conversely, in the case of quotations, Grigor Magistros transmits a some- 
timesabridged but overall precise translation of passages from the Protrepticus, 
to the point that in some cases his testimony is relevant even for textual criti- 
cism. He is careful to follow his source, even if he never names it. Let us consider 
a passage from letter 9 (GM lett. 9,108), containing a Pythagorean fragment from 
the Protrepticus (Protr. 72.4). The fragment, which is written in Doric Greek, is 
also present in Pseudo-Justin (Cohortatio ad Graecos, 19.2 = Coh.) and in Cyril 
of Alexandria (Contra Iulianum Imperatorem, 1, 42 = C.Iul.).59 It has also been 
published by Mullach in 1960:60 


55 There are, of course, many other examples which cover many of the quotations listed in 
the table above: letter 3010-11 (on music), letter 34,2 (on cauldrons), letter 47,1-2 (on the 
veneration of idols), and letter 15,5 (on trees). 

56 These works are very often quoted word by word: see, for instance, letter 15,10 (for a quo- 
tation from Movses Xorenac'i) and letter 21,34 (for a quotation from Dawit'). 

57 See, for instance, the reference about Medea and Pelias taken from the Book of Chries, as 
documented by Muradyan (Muradyan 2013, 36-37): it only has a loose resemblance to the 
wider account of the Book of Chries, with which there are no precise syntactical parallels. 
Only the topic and the general information provided by Grigor allow us to posit with a 
good degree of certainty that the Book of Chries is indeed the source of the episode. 

58 Kraft 1975, p. 185. 

59 The Cohortatio has been published in a critical edition by Marcovich 1990. Riedweg, the 
editor of the last and most scrupulous edition of the work by Ps.-Justin, proposed to 
change the title to Ad Graecos de vera religione: see Riedweg 1994. Against this proposal 
(but otherwise in praise of Riedweg's edition, against that of Marcovich), see Simonetti 
1996. For the edition of the Contra Iulianum imperatorem see Burguière—Évieux 1985 and 
Riedweg—Kinzig 2016: while taking the former into account, I have used the latter here 
for our comparison with Clement's text. 

60 See Mullach 1860, 501-502. The fragment was later considered a Hellenistic fabrication 
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bul) whıpwgnnwywäpü ujuujbu wubi. Uumniwe dh E, ti quw ny, 

npujEu ndwäp lupóbü, wpuwpny pun pupiwuù qunqniu b, hudw. pnnn 

h pninnnid 2nguiüuiljh, wyawönı nhn uuúküuyü ubpüuü duuntuù, 

fuuntnidt pn|nntgniü, tiny qnnóuun hinn quunnıpbkwäü bi qnnöng, 
5 | ulihqpü 2üsugnuphuü pninn 2nguüuilpu bi uütübgniü gupdniwu. 


3 ulljüuióni] wytwóh C Kostaneanc' 4 enjiphgniü nd] pninnhgü ntükinu B C Kosta- 
neanc' 


But the Pythagoreans instead speak as follows: *God is one, and he does 
not—as some suspect—reside outside the order of this world, but is 
rather in it; he is all in the whole circle, he is overseer and sentinel over 
every generation, the mixture of all things, being the builder of his own 
strength and of his own deeds, beginning and breath of the whole circle 
and movement of all things”. 


Ox dnoxpunteov oddE xobc dupi Tov TToOoryópoty, ot pao: “ó pèv Ged elc, Xod- 

toc dE ody, dig TIves bmovoodaw, &xxóc TAC StaxocpNatos, AAN Ev adrtà, AOS 

Ev ÖAw TH xbxdw énioxoroc nácoc Yevéctoc, xpácic TAV OAcv alwvwv, Kal 

Epyatas TAV adTtod Suvanıwv xal Epywv, QpXQ TAvTWY, EV odpava PWOTNp, Kal 
5 TAVTWY TATHP, voüc xoi ipoxcctc TA SAW KdKAW, TAVTWV xtvactc". 


1-2 xodtog] P! Mondésert, Marcovich : obtog Wilamowitz rec. edd. cet. : adtòs Coh., C. Iul. 
2 aùtà] P! edd. : Eavt® Coh. (codd., Marcovich : adtò Riedweg) : adtà C. Iul. 3 Enioxonog ... 
yevéctoc] P! edd. : emioxonay ndcas yeveolag tot Coh. : £r. nacas yeveds £o C. Iul. | xpdotc] 
post xpâois add. twv Coh., àv C. Iul. | ainvwv] Stählin ex Coh. et C. Iul., rec. Butterworth, Mar- 
covich : dei àv P! Mondésert 4 aùtod] Victorius, rec. Mondésert, Marcovich : adtob P! edd. 
cet., Coh. (codd., Riedweg : aùtod Marcovich), C. Iul. (abtod coni. Migne, rec. Burguière) | 
Suvápucov | M2, edd. : Svvatwv corr. ex duvanewv P! | &pyà navrwv] Marcovich ex Cof. et C. Iul. 
: ånávtwv P! edd. cet. 5 TH dAw x0x2«»] Klotz rec. edd. pler. : xà dAw xbxAw P! Mondésert : 
TAV GÀov xbxAwy Coh. et C. Iul. navrwv] Pl, edd., C. Iul. : anavrwv Coh. 


In this passage, several points of accordance can be observed between the 
Armenian text and Parisinus graecus 451 (P), that is the manuscript from which 
the extant direct tradition of the Protrepticus originates (see supra). The most 
noticeably similar readings (regardless of their being correct or not) are the fol- 
lowing: tı quw is closer to the transmitted reading yodtos than to aùtòs, as we 


in Thesleff 1961, 122, and published as such (in the form it appears in the Cohortatio) in 
Thesleff 1965, 186. Consequently, it is not included in the collections of Pre-Socratic frag- 
menta by Diels—Kranz 1964 and Gemelli Marciano 2007. 
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read in Coh. and C. Iul., on the basis of which the emendation oôtoç was pro- 
posed by Wilamowitz (note that the accusative mark q-, in Armenian, has no 
justification here, and is very likely an error the occurred in the Armenian trans- 
mission); h uiui reflects ¿v aùtà (as in P), against the reflexive form ¿avt of 
Coh.;8! finally, the genitive/dative singular enjnp >npwduulhu is more in accord- 
ance with tà dAw xüxAw (again as in P) than with the plural tav dw xdxAwv of 
both Coh. and C. Iul. The difficulties posed by the dative in Greek®? are ignored 
in the Armenian word, where genitive and dative coincide. 

However, there are also substantial differences with the text of P, concen- 
trated in the final sentence of the passage. Grigor’s |uunùnuiù pnƏinntonu, 
tiny qnpóuun hınny quapniptuiù ht qnnông (“the mixture of all things, being 
the builder of his own strength and of his own deeds") has the participle tny 
(“being”), which corresponds to [det] àv, partly in accordance with P (since 
dei is left out) and against the text of Coh. and C. Iul., where we read aiw- 
vwv;63 the reflexive finn presupposes the Greek aùtod instead of adtod, as we 
read in P (and in CoA. and C. Iul. as well).6* Most interestingly, Grigor has the 
term uUhqpù (“beginning”), which does not appear in P (probably because of a 
scribal error) but only in Coh. and C. Iul.;® the following portion of the Greek 
text is omitted in Grigor's quotation, which continues from tpiywots (accurately 
translated as ?üjyugnppuü, "breath") until the end of the sentence. In other 
words, the Greek text presupposed by Grigor's quotation is xpáctc x&v Awy àv, 
epyatas TAV abTOd Ouvduuov xal Epywv, &pxà [vtov ...], notably different from 
that of P; the lack of dei in the translation is not particularly significant in itself, 
nor is the reflexive pronoun hınnj (= aùtod) instead of adtod:66 however, the 
presence of ulhqpü (= apyà) can hardly have been invented on the basis of a 
text like that of the Parisinus graecus 451.67 


61 Since Armenian lacks a grammatical gender, of course, n uiui could also stand for ev adté, 
as we read in Cyril. 

62 On the basis of this, tô Aw xüxAw was proposed by Klotz and accepted by Stählin and 
Marcovich. 

63 This word is therefore accepted by Stählin and Marcovich, as an emendation of dei àv. 

64 Note that a few words before, aùtóç was translated with the equally non-reflexive Arme- 
nian pronoun uw. 

65 Hence Marcovich proposes to correct the text of P. 

66 This could be the outcome of a lucky error (a misreading of the breathing) or a success- 
ful—and rather easy, given the context—divinatio. It is obvious that the divinity should 
be the source of its own power: as noted in the apparatus, Pietro Vettori (Victorius) also 
printed aùtoò (already in the 16th century): was he motivated to do so by the same con- 
siderations? 

67 In this case, the Armenian text would represent an element in support of Marcovich's 
conjecture—unless, of course, one advances the hypothesis that uyhqpu is a some- 
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Another passage, which is placed just before the Pythagorean fragment both 
in Grigor's letter 9 (GM lett. 9,107) and in Clements Protrepticus (72.1-2), offers 
a further point of interest. In this case we are dealing with a fragment of Clean- 
thes, the Stoic philosopher of the 3rd century Bc. The fragment, other than in 
Clement of Alexandria—in the Protrepticus and (with minor differences) in his 
Stromateis (Strom. v, 110), is only present in the Praeparatio Evangelica by Euse- 
bius of Caesarea (Praep. X111, 13.37), a work which incorporates large portions 
of the Protrepticus.88 The Greek text has also been published in the first volume 
of von Arnim's Stoicorum veterum fragmenta.®? 


buy unkuüpku Nkgbuwgh wpun, hru, wndwäuınn tı unipp, 
h>fuwäü waahù nith qhüpü, whinwäugnı, qtntghy, quin, watpyhin, 
wwınnıuywä, waAyunu, uawdwönı, Kb, h udth wüphó, uhm 
ünjüujEu Yu Hau. 


Cleanthes Pegesaci [calls God] “orderly, just, pious and holy, he is the only 
lord over himself, useful, beautiful and hard, fearless, esteemed, without 
arrogance, careful, gentle and deprived of any blame, he always remains 
the same”. 


1 KAedveng dì 6 IMdageds, ó and tig Ltods ptAdco@os, öç où Beoyoviav TomT- 
xiv, BeoAoylav de dAndıymv 
évdeixvutat, ox amexpdipato tod Beo népi TI ep elxev ppovôv' 
|tèyadòv épars u’ olóv got’; "Axove dh inc. Strom., Praep. 
Tetaypévov, dixatov, datov, EÜTEBEG, 
5 Kpatodv avto, xprjotpov, xaAdv, 8£ov, 
obo tv póv, AVEEKXATTOV, KIEL TULGPEPOV, 
&poBov, dAumov, AvolTEAË, divmduvov, 
WPEALLOV, EVAPETTOV, ATPAAES, piov, 
Eyrinov, Cedydpiotov,) OLoAcyobpevov 


what loose rendering of the natyp which appears in the passage otherwise ignored in 
the Armenian. This is possible, even though the lexical similarity between Greek and 
Armenian in this passage would argue against such a loose translation. Additionally, it 
should be noted that P also contains (in ff. 163187") the Cohortatio ad Graecos, where 
we read dpyd mavtwv: in theory, this could have been a possible (if unlikely) source for an 
emendation based solely on the contents of P. 

68 Book 5 of the Stromateis was edited by Stählin in 1906 (Stáhlin 1906) and revised several 
times up to the final edition of 1985 (Stahlin—Friichtel—Treu 1985), and then, in 1981, 
by A. Le Boulluec and P. Voulet (Le Boulluec 1981). For the Praeparatio evangelica see the 
editions by Mras 1983 (a revision of Mras 1956) and by des Places (des Places 1983). 

69 Von Arnim 1905, 126-127. 
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10  EUXAEËG, tupoy, ÉTIMEAËS, rpQov, TPOdpdv, 
xpovilönevov, dueprrtov, aisi drapévov. 
AveAevdepog má dotis elc JOEY BAeneı, 
wg dy map’ Enelung TEVÉGUEVOS narod Tivos. 


1 IInóaceóc] Wilamowitz ex Strab. XIII 6n, edd. : nioadeds P! : Acceds Ménage : Tewadeds 
Meineke 8-9 dopañés, piXov, Evrıuov] PI, edd., Praep. : om. Strom. 11 dpeprtov] Pl, edd., 
Praep., Strom. : cum v.l. dpiyntov Strom. | aiet] Klotz, rec. Marcovich : dei P! edd. cet. 


No variant readings are recorded in Muradyan's edition of the Armenian text. 
As is evident, in this case Grigor makes an abridgement of his Vorlage, retaining 
only the parts highlighted in bold but maintaining the order of God's attributes, 
sometimes expanding them in the translation through the use of periphrases. 
This is the case with xpatodv éavtod, rendered as h>fuwä wüähü nith qhupù 
(literally “he has himself as ruler over his own self”); diueurtov, translated as 
wùphò, “blameless”, and reinforced by h juutùuùk; and dei Stapevov, para- 
phrased with two finite verbs, úh2un ünjuwbu Yu duu (literally “he always 
stays remains the same”). What is interesting to note, however, is that Clean- 
thes is called Pegesaci (Meqhuwgh), i.e., “from Peges” in Grigor's text, while 
the direct tradition of the Protrepticus (which relies only on a codex unicus, 
P, and its copy M, see above) has the corrupted form mtcadedc. In all other 
works where this fragment is present, it is introduced without any reference 
to Cleanthes’s origin. The mistaken reading has led philologists to conjecture 
either Pedasos (<IIndacetc), Assos (<'Acoeës) or even the Troad (<Tpwadetc) 
as Cleanthes’s birthplace. Grigor’s testimony seems to support Pedasos, since 
Pegesac'i (MEqbuwugh) is an easily explainable corruption of Pedasac'i (NEnw- 
uuigh), given the similarity of g (q) and d (n) in Armenian. It is highly unlikely 
that even someone as erudite as Grigor would correct a reading similar to that 
of P (nivadeds) into Pegesac'i or even Pedasac'i. Not even Arethas, who had com- 
missioned P and revised it on several occasions, emended the text here: it is 
difficult to imagine that nth-century Armenian scholars were more acquainted 
with Stoic philosophers than him. Realistically, Grigor's Vorlage had the correct 
reading IIn3acsóc,?? allowing us to conclude that Grigor's text is not dependent 
on P; rather, it represents a previous stage, or a separate branch of the tradi- 
tion. 


70 This would confirm Wilamowitz's conjecture. Marcovich, in his edition, erroneously cred- 
its Sylburg instead of Wilamowitz as the author of the conjecture; the 1592 edition by 
Sylburg and Heinsius, to which Marcovich refers, reads Ilicadevc, just like P. 
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5 Conclusions: More Questions Than Answers? 


In conclusion, we have seen that Grigor Pahlawuni Magistros, in his Letters, 
makes extensive use of material taken from the Protrepticus of Clement of Alex- 
andria, albeit without ever naming that work or its author: the Protrepticus 
is indeed one of the most widely quoted individual works in the whole epis- 
tolary. The references to this Clementine work are used in accordance with 
the principles of Byzantine epistolography, which requires a frequent use of 
allusions, exempla and mythical references. In Grigor’s case such allusions may 
come from Armenian literature, from Scripture, or from Greek literature: in the 
last case, they often take the form of allusions to (or even quotations from) the 
Protrepticus. However, there are also several other cases where the episodes to 
which Grigor is referring are unknown: some of them may be his own inven- 
tion, others might be related to lost Greek or Armenian material or (perhaps 
more probably) to other literary traditions. Further investigation is needed in 
this direction. 

As for the relationship between Grigor Magistros’s work and the Protrepti- 
cus, a good number of quotations can be found in which there is a very close 
correspondence with the Greek text as preserved in Parisinus graecus 451, 
copied in the beginning of the 1oth century and serving as the archetype for 
the direct tradition of that work. There are hints, however, that Grigor’s Vorlage 
did not depend on the Parisinus, or even on a copy of it: a tempting hypo- 
thesis is that Grigor could access a manuscript now lost, belonging to a dif- 
ferent (and extinct) branch of the Greek tradition, but this is already a step 
into uncharted territories. There are simply too many things that we still do 
not know: was Grigor translating directly from the Greek, or was he using an 
extant Armenian translation of which no other trace has reached us? Was he 
drawing on a complete text of the Protrepticus or on an abridgement of it? 
Was he relying on a manuscript with a content comparable to that of Par- 
isinus graecus 451—which also includes the Stromateis and the Paedagogus 
by Clement of Alexandria, as well as Pseudo-Justin’s Cohortatio ad Graecos, 
Eusebius’s Praeparatio evangelica, and other works—or did he have a differ- 
ent selection at hand? As we have seen, addressing these issues means tack- 
ling the philological question, for which much research still remains to be 
done. 
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On the Indirect Tradition and Circulation of the 
Ancient Armenian Platonic Translations 


Irene Tinti 


To Theo, in whose office I spent many hours working on the Armenian 
Timaeus and in the company of our mutual friend, Grigor Magistros 
Pahlawuni 


1 Introduction! 


The Ancient Armenian translations of five Platonic dialogues (namely the 
Timaeus, Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, Laws, and Minos), anonymous and 
undated as well as still lacking a critical or even reliable edition, constitute 


1 The present article relates some of the results of a research project funded by the Swiss 
National Science Foundation through an Ambizione grant (http://p3.snf.ch/project-168147) 
and based at the Unité d'arménien, University of Geneva. The views expressed herein are those 
of the author and do not necessarily reflect the official positions of the SNSF. 

2 The available editions (Suk'rean 1877; Zarbhanalean 1890) often alter the text of the only 
complete manuscript to normalise the language and/or make it adhere more closely to the 
Greek, and these changes are not always explicitly signalled. On this issue, cf. at least Aimi 
2008-2009, 18-19 and 2011, 17-18. Aimi herself has prepared critical editions of the Apology 
of Socrates (2008-2009) and the 5th book of the Laws (2016a) for her Master's and doctoral 
thesis, respectively, but her laudable efforts remain at present unrevised and unpublished; the 
present writer has been able to consult them by kind permission of the author. For a recent 
contribution providing useful data towards a critical edition of the Euthyphro, see Scarpellini 
2016 (based on Scarpellini 2011-2012). Previous works devoted to philological analyses of the 
dialogues are listed in Tinti 2012a, b and 2016a, as well as in Aimi 2008-2009, 2011, 2014, 2016a. 
Given this documentary situation, any serious analysis of the five translated dialogues still 
needs to be chiefly conducted on the basis of the extant (and known) manuscript witnesses. 
The present writer is in possession of colour photographs of the main codex, V 1123, taken 
from the original (with permission from the Mekhitarist Congregation) by herself, Dr Mad- 
dalena Modesti, and (now Dr) Chiara Aimi during a research trip to St Lazarus in 2010. 
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a substantial and comparatively little investigated dossier.? Written in heav- 
ily Hellenising Armenian, at the present state of knowledge these texts are 
attested in their entirety only in one manuscript of uncertain date (17th-18th 
centuries?), currently kept in the library of the Mekhitarist monastery of St 
Lazarus, Venice ([V] 1123). Before reaching Italy in 1835, this codex had belonged 
to Armenians living in New Julfa and Madras.5 A second Platonic codex, which 
could have contained either the same dialogues or other Platonic translations, 
had also been on its way to Venice from Madras, but was lost in a shipwreck 
near the Cape of Good Hope. 

The present writer was engaged for several years in a series of interrelated 
research projects (respectively based in Budapest, Oxford, and Geneva), whose 
ultimate goal was to reach reasonable and motivated conclusions on these 
translations’ authorship and date. In particular, her main purpose was to estab- 
lish whether the traditional attribution to diplomat and scholar Grigor Magis- 
tros Pahlawuni (ca. 990-1059) could be substantiated with any compelling 
evidence.” 

As part of this wider investigation and while trying to ascertain whether the 
Platonic translations had left any traces in dated Armenian texts that could 
help narrow down a timeframe and establish a relevant terminus ante quem, 
she was able to detect a few direct quotations that are unmistakably drawn 
from the known Armenian version rather than translated anew from the Greek. 
To the best of her knowledge, some of these have never been presented or dis- 
cussed before, at least in the context of Platonic scholarship. 


3 The Platonic section takes up nearly 600 manuscript pages in the only complete codex (see 
below). 

4 Aimi 2016a, 27. Cf. also Cem&emean 1998, 556. This exemplar is a composite codex whose 
final section, clearly of different origin, contains Armenian versions of Proclus’s Institutiones 
Theologicae and of a commentary on the same text: see Aimi 201642, 18 ff. 

5 Cf Conybeare 1889 and 1891; Aimi 2008-2009, 14; 2011, 18. 

6 Conybeare 1891, 193 calls it “another copy”, thus suggesting that it contained the same dia- 
logues as the surviving one, but, as Aimi 2011, 15 rightly points out, it might just as easily have 
been a companion book, including a different set of dialogues. 

7 Fora detailed analysis of the relevant scholarly literature and extensive bibliographic refer- 
ences, see Tinti 2012b (now to be integrated with the information provided in Benati 2018); 
cf. also Tinti 2012a and 2016a. See also the bibliography listed in Aimi 2014, 298, note 13 and in 
the other works by Aimi cited above (note 2), as well as in Calzolari 2014, 350-351 and 2016, 
54 and 63. The possible authorship of the Armenian translation of the Timaeus is briefly dis- 
cussed in Jonkers 2017, especially 390 ff., although the text contains a few inaccurate details 
(see notably 390; cf. below). The present writer is currently working on a publication detail- 
ing her conclusions on the topic. For additional references on Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni, 
see the article by Federico Alpi in the present volume. 
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The purpose of the present article is therefore to present briefly and system- 
atically all traces of textual circulation so far detected for the Platonic versions, 
including both the aforementioned quotations and textual excerpts attested in 
manuscripts other than V 1123. In so doing, the author hopes to inaugurate a 
line of research that will, in time, bring new data to light and contribute to a 
better understanding of the fortune and reception of the Armenian Platonic 
dossier in Armenian literature. To that end, a comprehensive analysis of the 
texts and passages in which the Platonic quotations have been inserted as well 
as of the function they serve in the new context will be needed. This, however, 
exceeds the scope of the present contribution, which will focus instead on three 
basic elements, namely: what the ensemble of these data can tell us about the 
diffusion of the Armenian Platonic versions; what the minor witnesses and 
indirect tradition can tell us about the reliability of the sole (and late) com- 
plete manuscript, V 1123; and, finally, whether this type of analysis can provide 
meaningful clues towards solving the complex puzzle of the Platonic versions’ 
date and attribution. 


2 Potential Significance of the Data and Methodological Remarks 


As anticipated, the surviving direct tradition of the Armenian Platonic dossier 
as a whole is extremely limited and comparatively late. However, that in itself 
does not necessarily say much about the dialogues’ fortune and circulation (or 
lack thereof) in Armenian milieux. As is well known, even pivotal 5th-century 
texts are nowadays attested in very few and/or late witnesses, even though they 
were certainly well-known in the past.® 

Luckily, new evidence has emerged in recent years that can help us rescue— 
at least partially—the Platonic versions from the void in which they previously 
seemed to have existed, as well as to get a glimpse at a state of the text that is 
certainly closer in time to their composition (whenever one might choose to 
situate that event). 

It should be pointed out immediately that all traces of textual circulation so 
far detected concern the Timaeus, while no secondary or indirect witnesses are 
known for the other four translated dialogues. 

In theory, this could be interpreted as a clue in favour of a different date 
and/or origin of the Timaeus as opposed to the other Platonic versions, espe- 
cially because the notion that the Timaeus differs somehow from the rest of 


8 See e.g. Orengo 2010, 449-450. Cf. also Coulie 2014, notably 156 ff. 
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the dossier has been occasionally brought forward in the relevant scholarly 
literature.? We cannot address the latter claim here, even though it is worth 
mentioning that the present writer has not been able to detect, in her own 
investigations, any substantial linguistic features or translation strategies that 
systematically differentiate the Timaeus from the rest. 

More pertinently for our purposes, the lack of data for the other four dia- 
logues does not necessarily imply a different origin or date of the texts involved. 
First of all, as noted above, this line of research is still very much in its infancy 
and no conclusions on the actual circulation of the five texts, or lack thereof, 
can be drawn (yet) on the basis of a mere handful of references and secondary 
witnesses. Secondly, even in (Western) Classical milieux, the Timaeus was espe- 
cially popular among Platonic dialogues; as a matter of fact, one of the textual 
passages that had a certain amount of circulation in Armenia(n) (see below) 
happens to be one of the most frequently cited Platonic passages in Christian 
texts overall.10 

Naturally, when trying to reconstruct the fortune of the Armenian Platonic 
translations we need to make sure that the traces we identify pertain specific- 
ally to the Armenian versions of the dialogues, since direct translations were 
not the only way Platonic themes and ideas could enter the Armenian tra- 
dition. The most obvious sources of Platonic elements were the Greek texts 
themselves, which could have been read in the original (cf. Tinti 2016b), but 
anthologies, commentaries, and secondary references in Greek or Armenian 
authors could constitute additional or alternative points of entry. Therefore, 
in order to identify undisputed traces of textual circulation in Armenian con- 
texts, a thematic similarity or even generic lexical parallels are not sufficient: 
we need to detect either a precise textual match with the Armenian versions of 
the dialogues, or at least shared elements that could not have arisen independ- 
ently solely on the basis of the Greek texts, or by chance. 

The traces of textual circulation so far detected can be divided into two 
categories: excerpts from the Timaeus that were circulating independently 
from the main text, and direct quotations or undisputable references to the 
Armenian version of the dialogue in the writings of Armenian authors. 


9 See Tinti 2012b, especially 225-226, for details and references. 

10 Cf. Tinti 2012b, 273, note 146, with references. 

11 Cf eg. Tinti 2012b, 228ff. for a detailed textual comparison between the Armenian 
Timaeus and passages from the Definitions of Philosophy by David the Invincible. 
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3 Excerpts from the Armenian Timaeus 


As previously brought to the attention of the international scholarly com- 
munity,!? a section from the Armenian version of the Timaeus, corresponding 
roughly to one page of text in the Venetian codex (see below), has been trans- 
mitted in several of the manuscripts containing the Book on Nature by Išox,! a 
Syrian working in Cilicia in the 13th century. As the title suggests, this work is a 
treatise on natural philosophy, discussing astronomical, geographical, meteor- 
ological, botanical, mineralogical, and medical problems among other topics. 
It is written in Middle Armenian and is not divided into chapters. However, 
three additional chapters “On Animals”, “On Taste” and “On Colours”, which do 
not belong to the treatise, are associated with it in part of the manuscript tra- 
dition. Unlike the first two, the chapter “On Colours” is never attributed to Išox 
in any manuscript.!* 

Stella Vardanyan correctly identified the source of this passage by comparing 
it with Suk'rean's (1877) edition of the Armenian Timaeus,” and critically edited 
it on the basis of seven manuscripts from the Matenadaran,!® the most ancient 
of which dates to the 15th century," although the excerpt is attested in sev- 
eral other witnesses.!8 Therefore, unlike most of the dialogue, this passage— 
corresponding to section 67 d 5-68 d 2 in the Greek!°—is attested in multiple 
manuscripts, at least one of which is considerably older than the Venetian 
codex. 

A detailed textual comparison would exceed the purpose of the present art- 
icle, but it is worth pointing out that, generally speaking, the text as edited by 
Vardanyan does not diverge dramatically from the corresponding section of 
the Venetian manuscript (59.17-60.21,2° corresponding in turn to 142.24—143.27 


12 C£. Tinti 2012b, 220-221. 

13 Cf Thomson 1995, s.v. 

14 Jonkers 2017, 390 mistakenly states that I$ox himself had added the chapter “On Colours”. 

15 Vardanyan 1979, 7off. 

16 Vardanyan 1979, 104-105. 

17 Jonkers 2017, 390 is likely misinterpreting a similar sentence in Tinti 2012b when he says 
that the most ancient manuscript of the Book on Nature itself dates to the 15th century. 

18 These are presently kept both at the Matenadaran and in other libraries: cf. Tinti 2012b, 
221 and note 8, with references. 

19 Here and elsewhere, for the Greek text and its variants, see the critical editions by Burnet 
1902, Serrano Cantarin—Diaz de Cerio Díez 2012, and Rivaud 2021, as well as the studies 
by Jonkers 1982 and 2017. 

20 Here and elsewhere, specific sections of V 123 are indicated by page and line rather than 
by folio and line (as is the case with other manuscripts); this practice reflects the page 
numbering present in the manuscript itself, possibly added by the 19th century editor(s). 
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in Suk'rean 1877). The overall correspondence cannot be attributed to Vardan- 
yan’s adapting the text of the excerpt to make it adhere more closely to the 
dialogue, since, beside not hiding any divergences between the two, she duly 
puts in brackets any elements drawn from the translated dialogue that have 
been inserted into her own text for the sake of clarity.?! 

Even more importantly, by examining both the Venetian manuscript and 
Vardanyan's edited excerpt in comparison with the Greek, the text of the 
former, albeit attested centuries later, does not appear to be significantly more 
corrupted. As a matter of fact, not only does the Venetian manuscript preserve 
elements and/or textual segments that are absent from the other witnesses,” 
but also some variant readings that are clearly preferable. 

Consider just the following example, drawn from 59.33-604 in V 1123 (= 
143.3-4 Suk'rean 1877; 68 a 5-6 Greek; 104.22-105.1 Vardanyan 1979):23 


TAVTOSATOY EV TH KVXYGEL TAVTY YLYVOLEVWY YOWLATWY 

for in this mixture colours of all kinds come into being?* 
ujbuujbu qnjüp' quiupiwipu ujudh Ihübinu (V 123) 

for by this twisting colours of all kinds come into being 

ujbuujbu qnjüp quupdwpu wjunıhl 2hübyny (Vardanyan 1979) 
for by this twisting colours of all kinds are made 


Here, while the excerpt as edited by Vardanyan includes the reading wyunip, 
which is probably preferable to wjuühl, the Venetian manuscript preserves 
the instrumental infinitive 1hübnd, which is not only, arguably, lectio difficilior 
from an Armenian standpoint when compared with the alternative reading 
2hukjny, but also undoubtedly a better match for Gr. ytyvopévwy, since the bilin- 


21 As mentioned above, Vardanyan was working with Suk'rean's 1877 edition of the Timaeus 
rather than with the Venetian manuscript (see the parallel texts in Vardanyan 1979, 70- 
72). She does not reintegrate into her text all segments that appear to be missing from it, 
either: compare for instance 59.24-25 in V 1123 (142.32-33 in Suk'rean's 1877) with Vardan- 
yan 1979, 70, lines 13-14. 

22 Such as, for instance, a sentence that has likely been lost due to saut du méme au méme in 
the excerpt: cf. Vardanyan 1979, 104, line 9-10, corresponding to 59.19-20 in V 1123. 

23 Cf. also Tinti 2012a, 165. 

24 Here and elsewhere, all translations from Greek and Armenian are by the present writer. 
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gual correspondence between jhüh and yiyvouaı is remarkably consistent in 
the translation (cf. Tinti 2012a). Of course, the excerpt was transmitted separ- 
ately from the entire dialogue and no longer associated with the Timaeus or 
even with Plato: that would have prevented any further cross-checking with 
the source and thus favoured the genesis of textual corruptions such as this 
one. In fact, one might even argue that, since the passage was being taken out 
of its original context, whoever copied it first as an autonomous text might have 
felt less bound to reproduce it exactly in the first place. In that regard it is per- 
haps significant that the final sentence of the excerpt is dramatically—if overall 
accurately—shortened and resumed with respect to the corresponding one in 
the Timaeus.?5 

Be that as it may, overall, a comparison between the—admittedly short— 
excerpt as attested in multiple and/or earlier manuscripts and the complete 
translation as attested in V 1123 is rather reassuring as to the quality and reliab- 
ility of the text preserved in the latter. An additional example will be discussed 
below (§ 4). 

A second textual excerpt that had circulated independently from the rest of 
the Timaeus was identified by Chiara Aimi in the early 2010s.26 This is attested 
in manuscript (M) 437 of the Matenadaran (f. 253", second column, lines 16- 
43), and corresponds to lines 13.31-14.15 in V 1123 (= 91.1-32 Suk'rean 1877; 27 
d 6-28 c 2 Greek). It focuses on the difference between “being without alter- 
ation” and “becoming”, that is, “being subject to change”, which is one of the 
central themes of the dialogue (cf. Tinti 2012a). 

The presence of a section from the Timaeus in this manuscript was already 
known,” but Aimi seems to have been the first to bring it to bear in the schol- 
arly debate on the Armenian Platonic translations. By comparing it with the 
extant version of the Timaeus, she was able to establish that it was indeed a 
section of the same translation.?? She described the fragment in Aimi 2016b 
and provided a diplomatic edition thereof in her doctoral thesis.2° 


25 Compare Vardanyan 1979, 105, line 22 with V 1123, 60.21-23 (143.27-29 in Suk'rean's 1877). 

26 Cf. Tinti 2012a and b, Aimi 2014. 

27 Cf Eganyan—Zeyt'unyan—Ant'abyan—K'eoskerean 2004, 675-690; see also Cowe 2010. 

28 Cf. Aimi 2016a, 36 ff. 

29  Aimi2016a:38. Aimi kindly shared a reproduction of the relevant section in ms. M 437 with 
the present writer. A comparison between the latter and Aimi's transcription reveals— 
beside intentional adjustments such as the insertion of majuscules—occasional discrep- 
ancies: cf. e.g. pnıhghü in 253", second column, line 20, which Aimi gives as pnıhgh. Con- 
versely, she gives the corresponding reading in the Venetian manuscript (14.1) as pnıhghü, 
whereas the latter actually reads pnıhgh. 
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The excerpt is especially important because, at the present state of know- 
ledge, M 437 constitutes the earliest confirmed manuscript witness for a com- 
paratively extensive section of the Timaeus. In fact, on the basis of a few notes 
and colophons, Cowe (2010) dates the codex to the early 1280s.8° Its main copy- 
ist, Esayi, is generally identified with Esayi Në'ec'i, who died in 1338 and was a 
leading figure at the school of Glajor. Based on the proposed date, Cowe sug- 
gests that the manuscript could have been copied either at Arak'eloc' Vank‘, 
near Mus, or more likely at Glajor itself, whose exact location is still under dis- 
pute.?! 

The manuscript was probably conceived as a textbook, and primarily con- 
tains propaedeutic explanations to the writings of Gregory of Nazianzus, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Philo, Basil of Caesarea, David the Invincible, Evagrius, and 
Pseudo-Dionysius. These are interspersed with shorter texts of various contents 
(but often characterised by an interest in Western Classical culture), which 
seem to have been inserted as fillers to complete a group of 10 folios or a quire.3? 
Among these fillers, in the final section copied by a certain Sargis, the excerpt 
from the Timaeus can be found, clearly marked as such in the manuscript (Mn: 
h mhúk upuxut; or “Plato, from the dialogue Timaeus”).33 

The surviving excerpt currently takes up three quarters of a column in 
M 437 (roughly corresponding to half a page in the Venetian manuscript) but 
Aimi points out that the following sheet was replaced in the 17th century?* 
This is potentially meaningful, since the Platonic section—which ends with 
an incomplete sentence— could have been substantially longer (according to 
Aimi, perhaps up to seven times longer than it is now). We do not know at 
present whether the excerpt was taken directly from a manuscript containing 
the complete translation,3° or whether it had been previously separated from 
it, as is the case with the chapter "On Colours" and circulated independently, 
perhaps in miscellaneous volumes (but see below).56 


30 On the date of the manuscript, cf. also Aimi 2016b, with references. See in particular 272, 
note 1. 

31 Cf. Mathews— Sanjian 1991, 17-21; Aimi 2016a, 35, and 2016b, 274, note 5; Pogossian forth- 
coming (courtesy of the author), with a discussion of the political significance of different 
locations in Vayoc' Jor. 

32 Cowe 2010, 8. 

33 See 253", second column, line 16. 

34 Aimi2016b, 274, note o. 

35 On the potentially direct knowledge of the Platonic versions in Glajor circles, see Aimi 
2016a, 41 ff., drawing on Tinti 2012b, 274. 

36 Cf. Cowe 2010, 14, note 80: although his remark concerns a different filler text present in 
the manuscript, a similar reasoning, i.e. that the use as a filler might suggest that the text 
“was already excerpted from its putative original context (...) in the copyist’s exemplar, 
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From a philological standpoint, a comparison between the excerpt as at- 
tested in M 437 and the corresponding section in the much later V 1123 confirms 
the impression of overall reliability of the latter, provided by the chapter “On 
Colours” (see above). The divergences between the two witnesses are truly 
minor—in fact, less substantial than in the previous case—and in several 
instances the Venetian manuscript actually appears more conservative.?7 


4 Quotations in Armenian Writings 


As for references to the extant Timaeus in writings by Armenian authors, sev- 
eral years ago the present writer first presented two virtually identical quota- 
tions,38 corresponding to lines 14.16-18 in V 1123 (91.33-35 Suk'rean 1877; 28 c 3-5 
Greek), that she had been able to detect in the Homily on the Prodigal Son?? and 
the Commentary on the Wisdom of Solomon, both by Nersés Lambronac'i, who 
was active in Cilicia and died in 198.4! 

When compared with the extant Armenian Timaeus (and with the Greek), 
the relevant lines in these two texts appear in a slightly altered form (see the 
elements in bold below): 


TOV LEV oùv TomT xal natépa todde Tod navrög edpety te Épyov nal eüpóvra 
elc navras ddivatov Aéyetv 


thus, finding the maker and father of this Universe is a difficult matter, 
and, having found him, it is impossible to tell everyone 


huy wpn' qfuypù bi qupwphyt wiübäkgnıda quit] qnpó b: kt quibui] 
uikütgni yumdi uùfawup E (Timaeus, V 1123) 


but finding the father and maker of all things is a difficult matter. And, 
having found him, it is impossible to tell everyone 


which may then have been a miscellany composed of diverse materials" could apply to 
the Platonic excerpt as well. On this possibility, see below, $ 4. 

37 Cf. Aimi 2016a, 39-40. 

38 Tinti 2012b, 268ff. 

39  Oskean 1928, 133. 

40 Tanielian 2007, 545. 

41 Cf. Thomson 1995 and 2007, s.v. 
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pug qAuypü Ge qununh;ù wubäkgnıa qnpò b quuüti bi qutu] 
wdbäkgnıd, juin] uü^üup E (Prodigal Son, Oskean 1928) 


but finding the father and maker of all things is a difficult matter, and, 
once everyone has found him, it is impossible to tell; 


with a slight change in punctuation, the sentence can be (better) translated as 
below: 


pujg' qui bi qupuphyù udtùlgnà qnnè E quuüty, tt quibu] 
uitütgnu ujunnút uü^üup b (Wisdom of Solomon, Tanielian 2007) 


but finding the father and maker of all things is a difficult matter, and, 
having found him, it is impossible to tell everyone 


Without repeating here the textual analysis presented in Tinti 2012b, which 
addressed the potential significance of these minor divergences and the likeli- 
hood that two almost identical, yet independent translations could have been 
made of the same passage, we will just repeat the relevant conclusion, namely 
that Lambronac'i undoubtedly quoted, twice, a passage ultimately drawn from 
the extant Armenian Timaeus, possibly with a slight mnemonic interference 
with a passage from the biblical Book of Proverbs, 20:6. 

These two quotations are of the utmost importance because, at the present 
state of knowledge, they constitute the earliest undisputed termini ante quem 
for the Armenian version of the Timaeus, which must have been realised before 
Lambronac'i's death in 1198. 

As remarked (with further details and references) in Tinti 2012b,* these are 
not the only allusions to the Timaeus (or indeed to other Platonic writings) 
in works by Lambronac'i. Most notably, the Commentary on the Ecclesiastes,*? 
which according to Tanielian (2007) dates back to the same years as the Com- 
mentary on the Wisdom of Solomon,** namely towards the end of the author's 
life (1193-1198), includes a non-literal, less than precise reference to the con- 
tents of the dialogue. 

Thus, on the one hand, Lambronac'i quotes the exact same passage of the 
Timaeus twice, in different works; on the other, in yet another work, he refers to 
the Timaeus in more generic and, more importantly, less accurate terms. One 


42 Tinti 2012b, 272 ff. 
43 von Sachsen 1929, 7. 
44 Tanielian 2007, 83. 
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cannot help but wonder whether this might be of some significance, namely 
whether Lambronac'i even had access to the entire dialogue, or whether he 
knew just this one fragment, which, as anticipated, is the most popular quota- 
tion from the Timaeus in Christian authors, thanks to its obvious theological 
implications. In fact, we will see shortly that other references to it (more or less 
matching the extant translation) are attested in Armenian texts. 

At the present state of knowledge, it is virtually impossible to answer this 
question with any certainty. Even if he did have access to the dialogue at some 
point, he might not have actually been in continuous possession of the text, 
and therefore he might have jotted down his own recollections of it, or taken 
the inaccurate piece of information from commentaries and secondary liter- 
ature, without being able to check it on the Timaeus itself. If he did know just 
this one fragment, his source might have been one as yet undiscovered earlier 
quotation in an Armenian author, or, perhaps more likely, an excerpt that circu- 
lated independently from the entire version. In that regard, it is worth stressing 
that, tantalisingly, the relevant lines (corresponding to 28 c 3-5 of the Greek) 
follow immediately the section included in the mutilous excerpt attested in 
manuscript M 437 (corresponding to 27 d 6-28 c 2). Of course, based on Cowe 
(2010)'s proposed date (early 1280s), the Glajor manuscript would postdate 
Lambronac'i's lifetime by almost a century* but we could imagine that Lam- 
bronac'i had access to an earlier miscellany including the same excerpt. That 
would substantiate the notion that the passage had circulated independently 
even before being used as a filler in M 437 (see above). 

Besides the quotations in Lambronac'i, other textual references to the extant 
Timaeus exist that, to the present author's knowledge, have never been brought 
to bear in the scholarly literature concerning the Armenian Platonic transla- 
tions. 

Not surprisingly, the famous passage about the "father and maker" has had 
some fortune in later texts. For instance, it is quoted in a section explicitly 
attributed^ to a discourse/ homily by 13th century author Vahram (Rabuni) 


45 See Tinti 2012b, 273, note 146 (with references) for a freer allusion, clearly not matching 
the extant Armenian Timaeus, in the Armenian version of the Apology of Aristides. 

46 Itis perhaps worth pointing out that Tanielian 2007's edition of the Commentary on the 
Wisdom of Solomon uses as its main source manuscript M 421, dating back to the year 
1292. 

47 Oskep'orik 1746, ch. 46, 507. Cf. Kyoseyan 1995, 223. This page marks the beginning of a 
section entitled "On the Holy Trinity, One Divinity, and the Salvific Providence of Christ, 
pronounced by Lord Vahram Vardapet". 
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vardapet,48 included in Grigor Tat'ewac'i's (1340-1411)? Oskep'orik (“Book of 
Golden Content” or “Gold-filled”).5° 

K'yosesyan (1995) had already recognised the Timaeus as the source of these 
lines, and pertinently mentioned the relevant page in Suk'rean's 1877 edition,?! 
but this passage does not appear to have been included in any discussion on 
the fortune of the Platonic versions before. In any case, it should be pointed 
out that K'yosesyan does not seem to differentiate between literal quotations 
from the Armenian Plato, such as this one, and more generic references; that 
could explain why the special significance of these lines has gone unnoticed so 
far. 

The relevant passage (minus the abbreviations used in the 1746 edition) 
reads as follows: 


Nnwbu uquunû wut pk quni te quwunéwnt wébüugüh qunwäh 
qnpó E. GL quibui] unu] uiüüup E: 


As Plato says that: finding the father and cause of everything is a difficult 
matter; and, having found him, it is impossible to tell. 


If we compare them with the corresponding lines from the Armenian Timaeus 
(see above), a couple of differences are immediately apparent (in bold in the 
text above), namely singular uuúküunüh for plural wuübütigniü, and, most not- 
ably, the use of yunnéun (“cause”) instead of unwphy (“creator”, “maker”). We 
might ascribe both divergences to an imperfect quotation from memory, espe- 
cially since the word yumfuwn is used elsewhere in the Armenian Timaeus,?? 
but this choice in particular could be due to the author’s preference for what 
amounts to a key word (“cause”) in the preceding lines. 

Still, the text is otherwise a good match for that of the dialogue, and, interest- 
ingly, follows its word-order rather than the one attested in Lambronac'i, which 
suggests that the quotations in the latter’s writings were likely not the source 
of this one. Whether Vahram Rabuni drew them from the Armenian Timaeus 
itself, from an excerpt, or from other secondary literature, cannot be ascer- 


48 Cf. Thomson 1995 and 2007, s.v. 

49 Cf Thomson 1995 and 2007, s.v. 

50  Oskep'orik 1746, ch. 46, 546, lines 15-17. Cf. K'yoseyan 1995, 238. 
51 See K'yosesyan 1995, 268, note 108; 258, note 19. 

52 Cf. e.g. 14.24 in V 1123, corresponding to 29 a 6 Greek. 
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tained at the moment, although another, less literal reference to Plato immedi- 
ately follows in the text,5? and one is attested earlier in the same chapter.54 

It should also be pointed out that the same passage about the “father and 
maker" is quoted, more freely, in an earlier section of the Oskep'orik, and, 
interestingly, one that is not ascribed to Vahram vardapet. This reference to the 
Timaeus had also been spotted by K'yosesyan (1995).56 

The relevant lines (minus any abbreviations and orthographic peculiarities 
in the 1746 edition) read as follows: 


bi h ypu; uúküuyüh wnwunnt Yap wubıny. (nnubu qfuypù' tı 
qununh;ù nduüugà ndnuunhü E GL uniti woaywptyh:) 


And about everything Plato concludes saying: ([like] knowing the father 
and maker is difficult and telling is impossible). 


In this case, the pair “father and maker” appears as in the Armenian Timaeus, 
butthe vocabulary is otherwise quite different; overall, the quotation in itself is 
less than precise and does not provide any compelling clues about Tat'ewac'i's 
(as opposed to Vahram vardapet’s) possible knowledge of (and access to) the 
extant translation of the dialogue. 

Whilst other explicit references to Plato in the Oskep‘orik are not more help- 
ful in this regard,?” the text actually includes a literal quotation from a different 
passage of the Timaeus.58 This line is not ascribed to Plato in the text itself, and 
its source has thus not been recognised by K'yosesyan. 

The relevant bit (minus any abbreviations present in Oskep'orik 1746) reads 
as follows: 


Nnwykw qnoû h utik Gi h uuhunuk: 
As grey (originates) from black and white. 


The corresponding line in the Timaeus (60.14-15 in V 128; cf. 68 c 3-4 Gr. and 
105.15 in Vardanyan 1979) reads: 


53 Oskeporik1746, ch. 46, 546, lines 17-19. Cf. K'yosesyan 1995, 238. 

54  Oskep'orik 1746, ch. 46, 517, lines 22-24. Cf. K'yosesyan 1995, 227. 

55  Oskep'orik 1746, ch. 10, 113, lines 1-3. Cf. K'yosesyan 1995, 47. 

56 X Kyosesyan 1995, 258, note 19. 

57 See Oskep'orik 1746, ch. 4, 29, line 10; cf. K'yosesyan 1995, 12. Also, Oskep ‘orik 1746, ch. 7, 66, 
lines 17-19; cf. K'yosesyan 1995, 28. 

58  Oskep'orik 1746, ch. 44, 479, line 8; cf. K'yosesyan 1995, 210. 
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qatòv dé Aevxod TE xoti u£Aotvoc 


and grey (originates from a mixture) of white and black59 


tı qn? huwhuudp bi h ubwih (V 1123) 


and grey (originates from a mixture) of white and black 


9n7 h utat hrhuujhuÓuuutk hah (Vardanyan 1979) 
grey originates from black and white 


This sentence concerning the colour grey as a mixture of black and white may 
be brief, but it is nevertheless significant, not least because it includes the lex- 
ical element qn?, a comparatively rare variant of qnp2, with a phonetic devel- 
opment r$ > $ that, although attested earlier, became widespread only in Middle 
Armenian.60 

The source passage belongs to the section “On Colours”, which knew some 
degree of textual circulation independently from the rest of the translated dia- 
logue, as detailed above. As a matter of fact, the textual comparison shows that 
the quotation in the Oskep'orik follows more closely the excerpt as edited by 
Vardanyan than the Armenian Timaeus as attested in the complete Venetian 
manuscript. 

Interestingly, according to the examples provided in the thesaurus Nor 
bargirk'18361837,9! the same passage is also quoted, more extensively, in a mis- 
cellaneous text, probably later than the 12th century:62 


CEU np b [uupunbur, ht qn2' h fuunidwk jhüp: In? h utik ki h uuh- 
uuu hith: 


59 See the extended text below. 

60 Cf. Karst1901, 94 ff. At the present state of knowledge, qn2 with the meaning of "grey" does 
not seem to be attested as such in any dated text before the 12th century (see also below). 
Together with other lexicographical data, this detail is being included by the present writer 
in her analysis of the date of the Armenian Platonic versions. 

61 Sv. qn2. 

62 The text is indicated by the abbreviation Nuyhthnp. In the Nor bargirk' 1836-1837, the 
examples simply labelled Nulhihnn(hl) can be drawn from any one of several miscel- 
lanies, mostly later than the 12th c. (see Nor bargirk‘ 1836-1837, 17). 
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Red, that is yellow and grey, originates from a mixture. Grey originates 
from black and white. 


The extended text in the Timaeus (60.13-15 in V 1123; cf. 68 c 3-4 Gr. and 105.14- 


15 in Vardanyan 1979) reads: 


Tuppòv 8& Eavdod te xai parod xpdcet yiyvetat, paròv dé Aeuxo te xod uéAovoc 


and red originates from a mixture of yellow and grey, and grey, (from a 
mixture) of white and black 


bul 2l h prupintizh’ ta h qnzh juunit jpop ta qn? p? uu punit 
ti h ubwih (V 123) 


and red originates from a mixture of yellow and grey, and grey from (a 
mixture of) white and black 


huu 264" h huunuintoh tt qn2h fuwnäuwät 1hüh: Ing" h ukuk tz h uuh- 
uutk hap (Vardanyan 1979) 


and red originates from a mixture of yellow and grey. Grey originates from 
black and white 


The comparison between all these versions seems to suggest that the text of the 


unidentified miscellany, at least as it is quoted by the Nor bargirk' 1836-1837, is 


partially corrupted. The transition from qn2h to qn2 h (in bold above) could 


obviously occur very easily (and it has occurred even in V 123 in the second 


part of the sentence).54 If qn2 was interpreted as a nominative, that in turn 


would have favoured the correction of fuwununt2h into [uuinuintuu?, for the sake 


of symmetry, and the consequent restructuring of the sentence, with the inser- 


tion of nn È to explain the juxtaposition of two nominatives. 


Be that as it may, the second part of the quotation is the most signific- 


ant for our purposes, since, once again, it is clearly a better match for the 


63 
64 


See following note. 

The manuscript reads: ht qn2h uuhunwlh tit h ubuuh, with no space between qng and the 
following h; furthermore, the sign which usually precedes the preposition (’h) is absent. 
Missing spaces and signs are by no means rare in V 1123, and not necessarily significant, 
but it is worth noting that the preposition is otherwise consistently written as ’| in this 
sentence. 
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text as attested in the excerpt “On Colours”. In theory, both the quotations 
(in Tat'ewac'i's Oskep'orik and in the unidentified miscellany) and the excerpt 
could belong to a different branch of the textual tradition than the one attested 
in the Venetian manuscript, but it is perhaps more likely that the two quo- 
tations ultimately derive from the excerpt itself (which does not necessarily 
mean that they derive from the surviving manuscript, of course). 

Overall, taking into account the inherently miscellaneous nature of 
Tat'ewac'i's Oskep orik,® it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that the Pla- 
tonic references in the text may derive from excerpts and quotations included 
in other secondary literature rather than from the complete translation itself, 
although that cannot be ruled out, of course. 

In any case, as far as the state of the text is concerned, it is worth noting that 
V 1123 seems once again closer to the Greek (and thus, possibly, to a more genu- 
ine form of the Armenian version), at least in the second part of the sentence, 
than the earlier witnesses. Even setting aside the inversion between white and 
black, which could occur rather easily in either manuscript tradition (Greek or 
Armenian),66 the presence of the ablatives (utut and uujhunuil]E) instead of the 
genitives (which match the Greek) in the other witnesses seems to reflect an 
attempt to normalise the Armenian.® 

Although a lexicographical investigation is beyond the scope of the present 
contribution, it is also potentially significant that the comparatively rare word 
qn? ("grey") is attested in other late texts that explicitly refer to the colour as a 
mixture of black and white, and thus are possibly influenced, directly or indir- 
ectly, by the Timaeus (or by the excerpt that circulated independently).58 


65 Cf. Kyosesyan 1995, V-VI. 

66 It should be pointed out, though, that it does not seem to be attested in this particular 
passage in the Greek manuscript tradition (see Burnet 1902, ad loc., Serrano Cantarin— 
Diaz de Cerio Diez 2012, ad loc., and Rivaud 2021, ad loc., as well as Jonkers 1982 and 2017), 
so it could be surmised that the word order as attested in V 123 is closer to the source text 
(with the caveat that the relevant variant could have existed at some point, and simply 
not be attested in the extant witnesses). 

67 Asfor the first part of the sentence, it is debatable whether hut EU h luuununtəh bi qn2h 
huwnädwäß jhüh of the excerpt, which reflects ruppèv dE Eavdod te xal parod xpdoet ylyve- 
tai but also happens to be more natural in Armenian, is to be considered preferable to hut 
acy hfuwnutzh' bi h qn2h uwunädwät jhüp of the Timaeus, which is symmetrical to the 
prepositional phrases of the second part. 

68  Inthat regard, the Nor bargirk' 1836-1837 mentions for instance a relevant occurrence in 
the Armenian version of John of Damascus (13th century), but a search in the digital lib- 
rary Digilib also reveals one in the Commentary on Grammar by Vardan Arewelc'i (13th 
century). Further investigations are needed in this regard. 
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5 Preliminary Conclusions and Perspectives for Further Research 


Let us summarise the acquisitions presented above and try to draw some pre- 
liminary conclusions on the three points we set out to discuss. 

First of all, what can the ensemble of these data tell us about the diffusion 
of the Armenian Platonic versions? 

Even at this preliminary stage in the investigation, it is clear that, contrary 
to what has long been assumed, the Armenian Timaeus at least did not exist in 
a void. Rather, it seems to have had a certain amount of textual circulation, at 
least in the form of excerpts from two different and distant sections of the text, 
and subsequent quotations most likely drawn from the same sections. At the 
present state of knowledge, we cannot rule out that other parts of the dialogue 
might have had some amount of independent circulation and/or been quoted 
by subsequent authors. At the same time, we cannot say for certain that the 
other four Platonic (or Pseudo-Platonic) versions did not leave any traces in 
Armenian literary tradition. What we can say with confidence is that sections 
of the Timaeus at least seem to have been known in vastly different areas of the 
Armenian speaking territory, such as Cilicia and Glajor, from the 12th century 
onwards. 

Secondly, what can the minor witnesses and traces of indirect tradition tell 
us about the reliability of V 1123, the sole (and late) complete manuscript? 

The relevant data actually provide some reassuring indications as to the 
value of the Venetian manuscript as a witness, since the latter, despite being 
quite recent, seems to preserve in many cases a more conservative state of the 
text. 

Thirdly, can this line of enquiry provide meaningful clues towards solving 
the complex puzzle of the Platonic versions’ date and attribution? 

As stated above, Lambronac'i's quotations provide a definite terminus ante 
quem to the late 12th century, for the Timaeus at least. In that regard, it might 
also be interesting to note that Lambronac'i was a direct descendant of Grigor 
Magistros Pahlawuni, who, about a century and a half earlier, according to 
his own testimony, could not find any Platonic versions and thus personally 
authored a translation of the same dialogue (among other texts).6° This in itself 
is of course not enough to support an attribution of the extant Timaeus to 
Grigor. Still, even without suggesting that Lambronac'i was necessarily aware 
of Grigor’s (potential) authorship, it is tempting to imagine that the family link 
and/or family tradition might have favoured his awareness that such a trans- 


69 Cf Muradyan 2012, letter n. 50, 330. 
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lation existed, and perhaps prompted his desire to consult it. To shed further 
light on this point, it could be worth investigating any potential links between 
the books known to have been available to (and have been used by) Magis- 
tros and Lambronaci respectively, to see whether any (other?) meaningful links 
between their respective libraries can be established.”° 

This is all of course, at this stage, mere speculation. However, tantalisingly, 
not only is the first author to quote a line from the Armenian Timaeus a des- 
cendant of Magistros’s, but all traces of textual circulation so far detected post- 
date the latter.”! Of course, a negative argument—i.e. the lack of earlier traces 
of textual circulation—cannot stand on its own, but it could potentially back 
up and solidify a conclusion reached by other means. 

Finally, it is worth repeating that our enquiry into the fortune and circula- 
tion of the Armenian Platonic translations is still very much a work in progress, 
and one which will hopefully be made easier by the gradual cataloguing of 
manuscript collections and the digitisation of manuscripts and/or of reliable 
editions. The creation of searchable texts in particular will make it easier to 
compare different passages and detect textual parallels even in the absence of 
an explicit attribution to Plato, to the Timaeus, and perhaps even to the other 
translated dialogues. 
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Per la storia di un manoscritto armeno in 


Inghilterra 
(London, Wellcome Library, ms. 16586) 


Anna Sirinian 


Per chi studia i manoscritti di qualsiasi civiltà, il web costituisce ormai una fonte 
d'informazioni preziosa: sebbene nulla sostituisca l'esame de visu, la possibi- 
lità tuttavia di analizzare online le riproduzioni digitali di un numero sempre 
maggiore di manoscritti non può che ampliare enormemente le possibilità 
d'indagine, favorendo l'acquisizione e la rapida diffusione di dati sempre più 
numerosi, utili a consolidare ipotesi già formulate o ad aprire nuovi percorsi di 
ricerca, con effetti inimmaginabili anche solo pochi anni fa. 

Fra le altre biblioteche e istituzioni di conservazione che ospitano mano- 
scritti armeni, anche la Wellcome Library di Londra, nata per volontà e dalle 
collezioni librarie del magnate, farmacista e filantropo sir Henry Solomon Well- 
come (1853-1936), ha intrapreso a partire dal 2010 un’opera di digitalizzazione 
dei suoi materiali librari rari e di pregio, tuttora in corso, in linea con i suoi 
ideali di istituzione di libero accesso!. Specializzata nella storia della medi- 
cina, la Biblioteca si apre in realtà a molte altre discipline, secondo le ampie 
vedute del suo fondatore, che concepiva tale scienza come parte integrante 
della storia dell'umanità, inclusiva anche di aspetti antropologici, archeologici 
ed etnografici. Particolarmente interessanti sono le sue collezioni di mano- 
scritti orientali, non solo di argomento medico, provenienti da tutta l’Asia, 
frutto di una intensa attività di acquisizione alla quale erano deputati gli stessi 
agenti della compagnia farmaceutica di Wellcome nel corso dei loro viaggi 
d'affari?. 

Modesta solo per quantità rispetto ad altre assai piü consistenti, la collezione 
armena conta quindici elementi, notevoli tuttavia per contenuti e miniature. 
Grazie al valido catalogo uscito nel 1986, in forma di articolo, a cura di Vrej Ner- 
sessian, successivamente confluito nel maggiore Catalogue del 2012 dedicato ai 


1 Senevedailsito internet https://wellcomecollection.org/pages/YEg9nRAAACMAD7YE (ulti- 
ma consultazione: 8 marzo 2022). 
2 Cf Allan 1981 e 2003; Nersessian 2012, 25. 
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manoscritti armeni della British Library e di altre biblioteche del Regno Unito, 
ne conosciamo la composizione: oltre a quattro Vangeli — uno dei quali, il ms. 
arm. 1, è l'elemento più antico, datato all'anno 1495 — ne fanno parte altrettanti 
codici miscellanei, un Glossario medico, due Messali, un Rituale, due Innari e 
un Omiliario?. 

Di uno dei due Innari, il ms. 16586 (= LOW 16586), pergamenaceo, dell’anno 
1679, il sito della Wellcome Library rende disponibile, con quella di alcuni 
altri fogli, la riproduzione digitale del colofone (ff. 289-290"), al termine del 
quale compare un'annotazione finale in inchiostro di colore violaceo. Grazie a 
quest'immagine (Figura 10.1), é possibile precisare, come vedremo, alcuni par- 
ticolari su questi due testi — colofone e nota - rispetto alla loro edizione nel 
Catalogue di Nersessian, contribuendo cosi a ricostruire la storia del mano- 
scritto. 


1 Il colofone (ff. 289"-290") 


Trascriviamo per primo il testo del colofone, corredandolo della traduzione ita- 
liana e di alcune note®: 


bump uidbüuunipe bnnnnnniph(ui)üaü ` Runn te npniny ht Angınja uppnj, 
ud bi juıhinkwäu juipunbüpg. wdbó: 

Gunpfhi ta nnnnúnip(huiú)p <br) Yuunnynıp(bu)p uuúküuiqunnhü U(u- 
unión), wag hh wrwnunkg(u)ı Anghwpninfu u(nın)p Gpqupwau np Ynyh 


Cunulüng ¿<h> pu ta nüunhn wınhäwlk: Antg(w)ı uu h qhınwpunuwpü 
Uunqniu, pon Anywäbuı U(nın)p U(uinnuu)óuióüh muéuphu, nue 
maüudtn tt wäawpAbun qn;h Uhpugbi tphgm, puhü Mare, h dun? 


3 Allan1981,12 riferisce perla collezione armena di 16 mss., numero tuttavia che risulta essere 15 
nei successivi studi specifici di Nersessian 1986, 2003 e 2012 (= il Catalogue). Della collezione 
fanno parte anche 6 antichi libri a stampa. 

4 https://wellcomecollection.org/works/r8wfkzzf (ultima consultazione: 8 marzo 2022). Nel 
sito è possibile reperire anche altre cinque immagini del manoscritto 16586 o ms. arm. 14, 
secondo la numerazione presente in Nersessian 1986, tra le quali le due pagine iniziali recanti, 
a sinistra, una miniatura a piena pagina raffigurante Gioacchino ed Anna e, a destra, l'ini- 
zio dell'inno dedicato alla nascita di Maria, in armeno la «Madre di Dio» (Fig 10.2): https:// 
wellcomecollection.org/works/j4tg4dsp (ultima consultazione: 8 marzo 2022). 

5 Nersessian 2012, 537-538 (n. 102); il testo del colofone riprende quello pubblicato precedente- 
mente dallo stesso Nersessian 1986, 336-337 (n. 14). 

6 Le parentesi tonde indicano gli scioglimenti di abbreviazione, mentre le uncinate le integra- 
zioni; la punteggiatura e l’uso delle maiuscole/minuscole sono nostri. 

7 t uüup^buun qn;h Uhpugbi tnhgni, pdhù Mare, h qujbqnidu] inadvertenter om. Nerses- 
sian. 
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npnnkutihü hån; @npnu nuph, qnn S(E)n U(uunntui)ó pupnd Yuji] mugh 
tı pon bplqgujà wınınu wnwugt dhiztı h funphù Stpniph(1)o Awunıguäl. 
wubù: Uy, Ge Unuhù ujiüquúu jhatgep qu&pnjqnbug Uhpugti bnkgu ^uünbpá 
Suu pp, &ugpà hú Unwphjù, dunt hú Guiqiniü8, Son puni hú dwuAmnkuh 
Buujhù, udniupùù hú Enfwunü, quiuljp hú Uuiqiniü, nn Awügnıgbu E un 
P(phumn)u, Cbnhüt, Uuunhuiú, Lumnunnhäft, tı npn Uuphuu, bi unpw tru 
Guùqnighu Go wn f(phumn)u, ht ntuuntnp hú Unwpbjü, np b wdwg tintu] 
ti uw Giu Ihnfubgun wn P(phumn)u: bi jim ungui óüun f?npnu nuhpù tà 
Uwnghu nuhnü tt pnp ungu U.üaüuiü, nn jua h dwpiuh. fulynptd t 
A(f. 290")ujghu puubùhugq Upupyhàù' waypnpa bi wauwuwd ywAbugt, dhi- 
zl h funphù ötinnıph(1)&a Awunıgudk. udbù: 

£(nhumn)u U(uuniu)é übp, nn unum E h nipu punb(w)g, gönnh unpu 
ti nüptngnnh <nnnnútugh> w dtp? jhonnp jh? Ihəhp wnwgh unntühü 
P(phumnu)h: Usht: 

Cun dtn np jun(Yhäu): 


Gloria alla Santissima Trinità, al Padre e al Figlio e allo Spirito Santo, ora e nei 
secoli dei secoli, amen. Per grazia e misericordia e potenza dell'onnipotente 
Dio, fu terminato e completato questo santo Innario ispirato dallo Spirito Santo 
che si chiama Saraknoc' (copiato) da un esemplare accurato e scelto. Questo 
(libro) è stato scritto nella cittadina di Marzuan!9, sotto la protezione di que- 
sta chiesa della Santa Madre di Dio, per mano dello scriba dai molti peccati 
e imperito Mik'ayel erēc™ nell'anno 1128 (= 1679), a vantaggio del mio figliolo 
T'oros dpir!2: che il Signore Dio gli permetta di buon grado di goderne, e glielo 
accordi per lungo tempo, fino a farlo giungere alla vecchiaia avanzata, amen! 
E di nuovo ricordate me, il summenzionato Mik'ayel erec‘, con i genitori, mio 
padre Arak'el, mia madre Nazlu, mio zio paterno Esay mahtesil3, mia moglie 
Guhar, le mie figlie Nazlu, che riposa in Cristo, Heline, Mariam, Katarine e la 
piccola Mariam - anch'esse riposano presso Cristo -, e i miei figli Arak'el, che 
all'età di cinque anni é passato anche lui a Cristo, e dopo di loro é nato T'oros 
dpir, e Sargis dpir e la loro sorella Anna, che sono in vita. Prego e supplico 


8 Uuypù hú GuiqimƏuƏ | add. supra lineam et in marg. dextero librarius idem. 

9 Sic pro nip. 

10 Capoluogo dell'Armenia Minore, circa 60km a nord-ovest di Amasia. 

11  erec*titolo ecclesiastico designante un prete secolare. 

12 dpir:titolo di basso rango nella gerarchia ecclesiastica, attribuito ai lettori e ai cantori. 

13  mahtesi:appellativo riservato a coloro che avevano compiuto un pellegrinaggio nei Luoghi 
Santi di Gerusalemme. 
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l’indefettibile Creatore che li custodisca lontano dalle prove e senza turbamenti 
fino all'avanzata vecchiaia, amen. 

Cristo Dio nostro, che è generoso nell’elargire il bene, (abbia pietà) dello 
scriba di questo (libro) e di chi lo legge, e voi che ricordate sarete ricordati 
davanti al tribunale di Cristo!*, amen. 

Padre nostro, che sei nei cieli. 


Come nella stragrande maggioranza dei manoscritti armeni, il colofone si rivela 
di fondamentale importanza per ricostruire la storia del codice: oltre alle coor- 
dinate topico-croniche (il luogo di copia: la cittadina di Marzuan; l'anno: 1679), 
esso ci trasmette il nome dello scriba e probabile miniatore, Mik'ayel erec‘, non- 
ché del destinatario del libro, suo figlio T'oros dpir, insieme ad altre notizie 
relative in particolare alla loro numerosa - e sventurata, per numero di pre- 
coci decessi — famiglia. Nel catalogo di Nersessian, a causa dell’involontaria 
caduta della pericope contenente il nome di Mik'ayell5, come scriba del mano- 
scritto è erroneamente indicato suo figlio T'oros, che è invece, come si è visto, il 
destinatario del codice copiato in realtà da suo padre. Ecco dunque che la let- 
tura diretta del colofone, grazie all'immagine pubblicata in rete, ha permesso di 
restituire all'Innario la vera identità del suo copista nonché probabile pittore, 
sul quale torneremo. 


2 L'annotazione finale (f. 290") 


Al termine del colofone una nota manoscritta anonima, in inchiostro violaceo 
semievanido ma integralmente leggibile, recita: 


1884 nul pnıhü knw Auyywywä pniwywutt E Abınbıbuda 


- 1334 
1128 Cupujwuùhù pntuutituuün 


0206 inni Auınhın yig nwnbywä abnwgnbuw Sunwywü: 


14  Nelcolofone ricorrono molti elementi formulari tipici del linguaggio di questo genere di 
componimenti, come l’espressione finale «chi ricorda sarà ricordato»; su questi aspetti mi 
permetto di rinviare a Sirinian 2014 e 2017. 

15 Siveda supra, nota 7. Lomissione coinvolge anche la data presente nel colofone, tuttavia 
Nersessian riesce a ricostruirla con precisione basandosi sull'annotazione seguente, sulla 
quale si veda poco oltre. 
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La data armena dell’anno 1884 secondo l’era del Nostro Salvatore è la seguente: 


— 1334 
128 la data dello Sarakan 


206 Sarakan manoscritto di 206 anni fa. 


Si tratta di un calcolo relativo all'antichità dell'Innario rispetto al 1884, anno in 
cui chi ha scritto la nota l’ha esaminato: il nostro codice risultava avere allora 
206 anni. 

Ora, la grafia dell’annotazione e il caratteristico colore dell’inchiostro non- 
ché, naturalmente, il suo contenuto non lasciano dubbi, a nostro parere, circa 
l'identità del suo estensore: si tratta del vardapet Lewond P‘irtalemean (1830- 
1891), pioniere degli studi sui colofoni dei manoscritti armeni. Convinto del 
valore dei dati storici in essi racchiusi — che ne fanno fonti storiche e pro- 
sopografiche supplementari di grande importanza, accanto alle opere degli 
storici armeni, anche in considerazione del naufragio della documentazione 
archivistica armena andata quasi totalmente perduta nel corso della trava- 
gliata storia del popolo armeno -, P‘irtalemean viaggiò a lungo per ricercare 
e repertoriare i colofoni armeni attraverso le comunità monastiche dell’Arme- 
nia storica, trascrivendone un gran numero e realizzando le prime raccolte 
sistematiche di questi componimenti!®. Nelle pagine dei manoscritti da lui 
esaminati il religioso usava lasciare sue annotazioni, che risultano, per chi le 
abbia incontrate almeno una volta, di immediato riconoscimento per la gra- 
fia e il frequente uso dell'inchiostro violaceo. Chi scrive ha avuto occasione in 
passato di imbattersi in altre annotazioni di P'irlalemean — sempre in inchio- 
stro violaceo, ma accompagnate in quel caso dalla sua firma - nel corso dello 
studio dei «nuovi» manoscritti armeni rinvenuti alla fine dell’anno 2000 al Pon- 
tificio Collegio Armeno di Roma”. Tali annotazioni erano state apposte dal 
religioso in un Mastoc‘ o Rituale (Roma, Pontificio Collegio Armeno, ms. 62 
[= ROL 62]), copiato ad Artes, a nord-est del lago di Van, nel 1432, e in due 
Vangeli (Roma, Pontificio Collegio Armeno, mss. 73 e 52 [= ROL 73, ROL 52]), 
vergati rispettivamente nel 1463 a Etordot, nella regione del Taron, e nel 1680 
ad Albak, a sud-est del lago di Van. In tutti e tre i casi, grazie alla presenza 
delle note di P‘irtalemean, è stato possibile risalire alle trascrizioni dei loro 


16 Sulla figura di Lewond P'irtalemean e sui suoi viaggi alla ricerca dei manoscritti armeni e 
dei loro colofoni, si veda il recente articolo di Awetean 2018, con la precedente bibliografia. 
17 Sirinian 2003 e 2005. 
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colofoni incluse negli scritti dello studioso — ancora in gran parte inediti, come 
diremo - e conoscere i luoghi in cui i codici erano custoditi prima del loro arrivo 
a Roma, ove attualmente sono conservati: il dotto monaco, infatti, insieme 
alla trascrizione del colofone del manoscritto da lui visto riportava scrupolosa- 
mente nei suoi quaderni anche l’anno e il luogo in cui lo aveva esaminato. Egli 
dunque aveva visto il Mastoc' nel 1881 nel monastero di Gomk', nella regione 
di Bate$/Bitlis, mentre entrambi i Vangeli erano stati da lui reperiti nel 1882, 
nella chiesa dedicata alla S. Madre di Dio del monastero di Arark', nella città di 
Vanl$, 

Come è noto, le trascrizioni di colofoni realizzate da P'irlalemean hanno 
acquistato nel tempo una notevole importanza per il fatto che il religioso 
ebbe modo di visitare le collezioni monastiche dell'Armenia storica prima dei 
massacri hamidiani (1894-1896) e del genocidio del 1915, testimoniando così 
l’esistenza di manoscritti andati in seguito distrutti, perduti o, talvolta, riaf- 
fiorati altrove perché condotti in salvo in altri paesi, come nel caso dei tre 
codici del Pontificio Collegio Armeno di Roma. Nel corso della sua vita, tut- 
tavia, P‘irtalemean riuscì a pubblicare solo una parte delle sue trascrizioni 
di colofoni nella raccolta uscita a Costantinopoli nel 1888 col titolo signifi- 
cativo di Nötark‘ Hayoc' (= I notai degli Armeni); le altre giacciono ancora 
in forma manoscritta nei codici M 6332, M 4515, M 6273 e M 9027 di Yere- 
van!9, 

Ora, al contrario dei tre casi precedenti, la nota di P‘irtalemean contenuta 
nell’Innario della Wellcome Library non trova alcun riscontro nelle sue rac- 
colte manoscritte di colofoni?9, privandoci così della possibilità di risalire al 
luogo esatto in cui il manoscritto era conservato prima del suo arrivo in Inghil- 
terra. Come spiegazione di tale assenza possiamo supporre che il vardapet non 
abbia ritenuto il colofone del codice significativo per la raccolta di dati storici 
cui miravano le sue ricerche. Nelle note che si leggono nei citati manoscritti 
del Collegio Armeno, in effetti, il religioso ribadisce di aver copiato i relativi 
colofoni h yEunu yumninphuù (Pont. Coll. Arm., ms. 62, f. 174"), appunto 


18 Sirinian 2003, 83-86, peri mss. 62 e 73 (si noti che il secondo codice possiede due sottoscri- 
zioni di P‘irtalemean, redatte nelle due occasioni in cui vide il codice, la prima nel 1869 e 
la seconda nel 1882), e Sirinian 2005, 238, per il ms. 52. 

19 I primi due manoscritti formano le due parti della raccolta da lui intitolata Nšxark' pat- 
mut'ean Hayoc‘ [Frammenti di storia armena]; gli ultimi due, oltre ai colofoni, contengono 
altri materiali storici di diversa natura. 

20 Ringrazio vivamente il dott. Khachik Harutyunyan per avere effettuato per me la ricerca, 
risultata infruttuosa, di eventuali dati relativi al ms. 16586 della Wellcome Library all’inter- 
no delle raccolte manoscritte di colofoni di P‘irtalemean conservate al Matenadaran. 
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«a fini storici», oppure Yuuù Awınnılınnn yuniniphui nn Gun h udw 
(Pont. Coll. Arm., ms. 73, f. 305") «per le sezioni storiche contenute in esso». 
Sotto questo stretto punto di vista, il colofone del nostro Innario non offre dati 
‘evenemenziali’ rilevanti: contrariamente alla consuetudine spesso seguita da 
questo tipo di componimenti, non vi sono riportati, ad esempio, né il nome 
dell'autorità religiosa (del kat‘otikos o di altri dignitari ecclesiastici locali) né 
di chi deteneva allora il potere politico nella regione, né é presente un excur- 
sus sulla condizione in cui versava il territorio in cui sorgeva il monastero al 
momento della copia del libro2!. È probabilmente per questo che, nonostante 
il fatto che esso contenga ai nostri occhi altre informazioni soprattutto pro- 
sopograficamente interessanti — i numerosi antroponimi, la descrizione di un 
folto gruppo familiare, la testimonianza di un alto grado di mortalità infan- 
tile, ma anche l'uso di un noto repertorio di formule -, il religioso lo abbia 
scartato. Di certo tuttavia, come per i tre manoscritti del Pontificio Collegio 
Armeno, cosi anche per l'Innario della Wellcome Library la nota di P'irlale- 
mean attesta che si tratta di un codice che era custodito, almeno fino al1884, in 
una delle comunità monastiche dell'Armenia storica, ed é scampato allo ster- 
minio e alla distruzione che di li a poco si sarebbero abbattuti su uomini e 
cose?2, 

Concludiamo con qualche ultima considerazione sul copista Mik'ayel erec‘ 
il quale, nonostante il consueto epiteto di umiltà di «imperito» (anharest) che 
usa nel suo colofone, mostra, dall'esame della sua grafia regolare, compatta e 
precisa, di essere uno scriba provetto??. Apprendiamo dal terzo volume della 
raccolta di colofoni armeni del xvii secolo curata da Vazgen Hakobyan che 
un personaggio con lo stesso nome e lo stesso titolo copió, trent'anni prima 
del nostro Innario, nel 1648, sempre nella chiesa della S. Madre di Dio di Mar- 
zuan, un Mastoc' (Rituale)?^. Come fonte della notizia, Hakobyan indica una 
delle raccolte inedite di Lewond P'idlalemean, che questa volta, dunque, ha 


21 Tale excursus è di solito introdotto nei colofoni dalla formula h nunù ti h btn duidui- 
ùwlhu... («in questo tempo amaro e angoscioso...») o simili; su questo e altri elementi 
formulari ricorrenti in questo genere di componimenti si veda supra, nota 14. 

22 Su questo tema si veda il recente volume di Ter-Vardanyan 2015. 

23 La copia di un Innario implicava oltretutto la scrittura dei segni della notazione musi- 
cale armena, detti xaz: si veda la fitta pagina (f. 263") di solo testo del ms. 16586 pub- 
blicata nel sito della Wellcome Library https://wellcomecollection.org/works/eqj4p35z/ 
items?canvas-1 (ultima consultazione: 8 marzo 2022). Nel nostro caso, l'identica tonalità 
e diluizione del colore nero dell'inchiostro del testo armeno e della notazione musicale fa 
pensare che neumatore del codice sia stato, contestualmente alla trascrizione, il copista 
stesso, Mik'ayel erec‘. 

24 Hakobyan 1984, 318 n. 504. 
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eseguito la copia del colofone - simile al nostro anche nel lessico usato - rife- 
rendo di aver veduto il manoscritto «il 29 dicembre 1864, ad Amasia, presso 
un confratello»?5, Al contrario dell'Innario della Wellcome Library, dunque, in 
questo caso possediamo la trascrizione di P'irtalemean del colofone — dovuta 
forse al fatto che in esso è menzionato il kat'ofikos P'ilippos I Albakec'i, in carica 
ad Echmiadzin negli anni 1633-1655 —, sappiamo che il manoscritto si trovava 
ad Amasia in possesso di un religioso, ma non siamo piü in grado, almeno per 
ora, di identificarlo dal momento che, come la maggior parte di quelli visti da 
P'irlalemean, risulta oggi, a nostra conoscenza, perduto. Non é possibile quindi 
confrontarlo con l'Innario della Wellcome Library per approfondire l'ipotesi 
che si tratti di un lavoro giovanile del nostro scriba Mik'ayel, né sapere se il 
manoscritto fosse miniato, per avvalorare altresi l'ipotesi che Mik'ayel sia stato 
al contempo scriba e pittore dei suoi codici. 

Se l'attribuzione a Mik'ayel del Rituale dell'anno 1648 rimane incerta?®, una 
notizia invece sicura sull'attività di questo scriba la offre il Catalogue di Ner- 
sessian, dal quale apprendiamo che Mik'ayel (ivi erroneamente considerato, 
per i motivi predetti, non come scriba del manoscritto, ma come membro della 
famiglia di religiosi menzionata nel colofone?") copiò un secondo Innario nello 
stesso luogo, la chiesa della S. Madre di Dio di Marzuan, e nello stesso anno, il 
1679, di quello della Wellcome Library, dedicandolo questa volta al secondo- 
genito Sargis. Tale Innario é conservato oggi ad Ann Arbor, presso la Michi- 
gan University Library?8. Che entrambi i manoscritti siano opera di Mik'ayel 
lo dimostra il fatto che essi condividono la stessa grafia e lo stesso identico 
colofone, tranne che nel punto in cui é segnalato il destinatario, il primoge- 
nito T'oros nell'Innario della Wellcome, il secondogenito Sargis in quello della 
Michigan University Library??. Infine, l'Innario conservato negli Stati Uniti, cosi 
come quello della Wellcome Library, risulta essere miniato con testate e orna- 
menti marginali in blu e rosa: anche in questo caso é molto probabile che la sua 
decorazione sia da attribuirsi al copista®®. 


25 1864 nbly(untulptnh) 29, jJUduupu úh bypon pny, cf. E. P'irtalémean, Nsxark‘patmut‘ean 
Hayoc' [Frammenti di storia armena], 1 = Yerevan, Matenadaran, ms. [M] 6332 (cf. supra, 
nota 19), p. 449 n. 799. 

26 Ricordiamo che la raccolta, in tre volumi, dei colofoni armeni del xv11 secolo pubblicata 
da Hakobyan si ferma all’anno 1660. 

27 Nersessian 2012, 538. 

28 Si tratta del ms. Mich. 156 (= ANN 156), descritto in Sanjian 1976, 385-386. Ringrazio il 
dott. Pedro Alvarez della Michigan University Library per avermi prontamente procurato 
alcune immagini digitali del manoscritto. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Si noti tuttavia che l'Innario della Michigan University Library è privo della miniatura 
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FIGURA 10.1 London, Wellcome Library, ms. 16586, ff. 289"-290*: il colofone del manoscritto (an. 1679) e 
l'annotazione (an. 1884) del vardapet Lewond Pirtalemean 
LICENCE: ATTRIBUTION 4.0 INTERNATIONAL (CC BY 4.0) HTTPS://WELLCOM 
ECOLLECTION.ORG/WORKS/R8WFKZZF/ITEMS 


Altre notizie sullo scriba, e probabile miniatore, Mik'ayel erec' di Marzuan 
vissuto nel xvii secolo per ora non ne abbiamo: il suo nome non compare 
nei principali repertori da noi consultati?!. Per poterne ricostruire l'attività, 
confidiamo nei futuri sviluppi delle ricerche sui manoscritti armeni nonché 
nellincremento delle banche dati e della loro digitalizzazione, che non 
potranno che condurre a nuovi risultati nella conoscenza del ricco e variegato 
patrimonio manoscritto del popolo armeno. 


iniziale a piena pagina raffigurante Gioacchino e Anna, che, almeno allo stato attuale, 
rappresenta l’unico corredo figurativo ‘maggiore’ dell’Innario della Wellcome, cf. supra, 
nota 4. 

31  ACaïyan 1942-1962; Covakan 1992; Géorgean 1998. 
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FIGURA 10.2 London, Wellcome Library, ms. 16586, ff. 2v-3r: i santi Gioacchino e Anna e, sulla destra, 
l'incipit dell'inno per la Natività di Maria 
LICENCE: ATTRIBUTION 4.0 INTERNATIONAL (CC BY 4.0) HTTPS://WELLCOMECOL 
LECTION.ORG/WORKS/J4TG4DSP/ITEMS 
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Multilingualism in Poetry 


How to Translate Sayat-Nova? 


Robin Meyer 


1 Introduction 


In the preface to his translation of Ovid’s Epistles, the English poet John Dryden 
(1631-1700) records his thoughts on translating poetry as follows: 


SirJohn Denham [writes] in his admirable Preface before the Translation 
of the second Aneid: “Poetry is of so subtil a Spirit, that in pouring out 
of one Language into another, it will all Evaporate; and if a new Spirit be 
not added in the transfusion, there will remain nothing but a Caput Mor- 
tuum”. I confess this Argument holds good against a litteral Translation, 
but who defends it? Imitation and verbal Version are in my Opinion the 
two Extreams, which ought to be avoided [...] 


DRYDEN 1680, preface 


He continues by suggesting that the translator, besides being expert in source 
and target language, must seek ‘to give his thought either the same turn if our 
tongue will bear it, or if not, to vary but the dress, not to alter or destroy the sub- 
stance’. Translation, its form, and its function have remained topics of academic 
and philosophical interest but were elevated to the rank of a separate academic 
discipline only in the 1960s— notably by the works of Nida (1964) and Catford 
(1965)—despite long-standing engagement with these and related topics and 
scholarly discussions thereof? 


1 As it was the laureate who introduced me to the joys and abysses of Armenian literature and 
linguistics, and guided me through them when I was an undergraduate and then a gradu- 
ate student, it seems only fitting that my paper, presented in his honour, should combine 
his interests in poetry with my linguistic ones. I am and shall always be very grateful for his 
teaching and his friendship. On this occasion, further thanks are due to Federico Alpi, Tamsin 
Blaxter, and David Zakarian for providing critical yet constructive feedback on the first draft 
of this paper; and to Agnes Korn and Murad Suleymanov for their help in finding some Turkic 
etyma. All errors and omissions are, of course, mine. 

2 A collection of such musings is presented in Venuti (2012). 
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Some more recent approaches advocate a more radical strategy rather than 
Dryden’s golden mean: while he had argued for taking into account what can be 
expressed in like fashion in source and target language alike, these approaches 
reject adopting the means and conventions of the target language by ‘domest- 
icating’ the source text, and propose ignoring, expanding, breaking them. Such 
often inevitably experimental and outlandish translations—at least from a tra- 
ditional point of view—seek to ‘match the polyvalencies or plurivocities or 
expressive stresses of the original by producing [their] own’ (Lewis 1985, 41). 
This strategy, termed ‘abusive fidelity’ by Lewis and ‘resistancy’ by Venuti (1995, 
24), derestricts the translator by allowing them to translate not only the con- 
tent, but also the means of the original. 

The application of this strategy to 18th-century Armenian multilingual dia- 
lect poetry and its challenges are the subject of this paper. It endeavours to 
deliver two things: a discussion of the principal theoretical challenges of trans- 
lating poetry in general and the above-mentioned type in particular; and to 
provide a practical example of how such a challenge may be tackled by a res- 
istant, non-‘domesticating’ approach. The example chosen for this purpose is 
Sayat'-Nova's T'amam asxar patut eka. 

Section 2 begins with a discussion of the asut Sayat'-Nova, a Georgian- 
Armenian bard of the late 18th century, one of whose poem-songs is discussed 
later; this section provides a brief overview of his life, ceuvre, and use of lan- 
guage, and outlines why his work is interesting for translation studies. Section 3 
presents, in necessary brevity, the key tenets of translating poetry, and discusses 
some of the issues surrounding translations of poetry written in non-standard 
variants and / or composed in multilingual settings. Following on, section 4 
uses the above-mentioned poem as a case study; next to the original text and a 
non-poetic base translation as well as a brief discussion of the poem’s linguistic 
features, two different translations are offered, which seek to account for the 
poems linguistic diversity in different ways. Finally, section 5 briefly summar- 
ises the findings of this paper. 


2 Sayat'-Nova 


2.1 His life 

The details of Sayat'-Nova's life are not straightforward to retrieve, resulting 
in much uncertainty as regards even elementary facts such as his birth year, 
birth place, and name. For this reason, the details presented here are only those 
which have a reasonably solid evidential background.3 


3 In his work on Sayat‘-Nova, Dowsett presents facts on the one hand, and conjectures and 
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Conventionally, his birth is dated to 1712, though other dates have been 
mooted (Dowsett 1997, 31-35). Evidence suggests he was born as Arut'in in or 
near Tbilisi whence came his mother Sar(r)a; his father Karapet was of Syr- 
ian origin and fled to Georgia to escape religious, ethnic, and likely economic 
tension; he was educated at Sanahin monastery. Of humble origins, it is pos- 
sible that prior to becoming a professional asut, he may have learned a trade.* 
According to his own testimony, Sayat-Nova was an accomplished troubadour 
by age 30, playing stringed instruments including the kemancheh, chonguri and 
the tar; the absence of any praise for a musical mentor in his poetry is taken as 
an indication that he was a self-taught musician. 

The nature and size of Sayat'-Nova's œuvre suggest that he held a court pos- 
ition, as do references in his poems.5 This was, it appears, not at the court of 
Erekle 11 directly, who during Sayat'-Nova's time as a bard was king of Karkheti 
with a seat at Telavi, but of his son, the later king of Kartli and Karkheti, Giorgi 
XII. When Sayat'-Nova's tenure at court began is not clear; its end, however, 
came in 1759 as the result of a scandal.® Soon thereafter, he took holy orders 
and became a k‘ahanay, a married parish priest, in Anzal at the Caspian Sea— 
a role which did not suit him particularly well. The ‘most reluctant priest in 
Armenian records’ (Dowsett 1997, 25) stayed there for an undetermined num- 
ber of years, but moved to the monastery of Hatpat not long after the death of 
his wife Marmar in 1768, taking monastic vows; here, he was active as a scribe 
amongst other occupations, as is evident from a small number of colophons.” 
He died, aged about 82, in Tbilisi in 1795, most likely during raids by the troops 
of Agha Mohammad Khän-e Qajar, šáhánšáh of Iran (r. 1789-1797) in his cam- 
paign to re-subjugate Georgia. 


myths on the other (1997, 1-45, 46-75). Even the facts are, however, based in no small part on 
interpretations of the bard’s poetry and marginal notes on manuscripts of his poetry, some 
in the poet’s own hand, others in that of family members. 

4 Dowsett maintains that he may have been a weaver or dyer based on the frequent cloth meta- 
phors in his poetry, admitting himself, however, that these are not uncommon (1997, 9); at 
another point, he suggests he may have been a merchant, too (1997, 63-64). These interpret- 
ations may be overzealous. 

5 Inone poem, for instance, the bard refers to himself as the serf of Gurgen Khan, a byname of 
the Crown Prince of Kakheti (Baramidze 1963, 28; for the use of the name as a byname of the 
crown prince, cf. Allen 1932, 351 fn. 4). The later collection of his poetry by his own son, Ioane, 
was commissioned by his old patron’s son, Teimuraz. 

Cf. the detailed discussion in Dowsett (1997, 76-130). 

7 Such colophons occur in, for instance, Matenadaran Mss 4270 (1765/6) and 10838 (1760), in 

both of which the scribe Step'anos mentions his former alias (cf. Dowsett 1997, 22-24). 
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2.2 His Œuvre 

As a courtly troubadour in multilingual 18th-century Georgia, it is unsurpris- 
ing that Sayat'-Nova's œuvre is similarly diverse with 68 poems in Armenian, 
35 in Georgian, 124 in Azeri, and 6 in Russian. His bardic poems, intended 
for courtly entertainment, almost all fall in the category of romantic poetry, 
as observed by Dorfmann-Lazarev: ‘Quasi tutta l’opera di Sayat-Nova che ci è 
pervenuta è costituita da poesia amorosa. Le sue metafore sono fluide, il loro 
significato cambia talvolta anche all'interno di uno stesso poema’ (2004, 90). 
Rather than doing injustice to the technical complexity and the varied imagery 
of his work owing to restrictions of space here, the reader is advised to consult 
the detailed accounts of Dowsett (1997, esp. 235-397) and Yang (2016, 163-203) 
on these matters. The importance of his work can, however, be summarised 
succinctly in the words of Dowsett: 


[...] within Armenian literature, beside Gregory of Narek and K'ucak 
Nahapet, Sayat'-Nova ranks high. Indeed, through his songs, frequently 
performed, in thelife of the Armenian people, like Burns among the Scots, 
he can be said to rank highest of all. 

For the songs of Sayat'-Nova remain popular throughout all the Arme- 
nian communities in the world, be it that of Erevan in the Armenian 
Republic, or that of Chicago in the Diaspora [...] He is recited and sung 
everywhere. 

1997, 234 


Some of the typical literary and technical elements of his poetry are discussed 
below, section 4.2, with reference to the poem treated there. 


2.3 His Language 

Sayat‘-Nova’s language is remarkable in two ways for the modern reader: he 
writes in the Tiflis dialect of Armenian, historically spoken in Tbilisi, occasion- 
ally mixing elements of Eastern and Western Armenian variants;? and he makes 
prolific use of lexical material from other languages of the region, most notably 


8 The numbers are based on the poems published in Bax¢inyan (1987); Dowsett’s accounts dif- 
fer slightly. For more on the Georgian poems, cf. Baramidze (1963), Dowsett (1997, 398-421); on 
the Azeri ones, least studied though most numerous, Gaysaryan (1961), Dowsett (1997, 422— 
434); on the Russian ones Dowsett (1997, 435-449). Dowsett notes repeatedly that, having 
never learned Russian to any meaningful extent, Sayat'-Nova's Russian output is not compar- 
able in quality to the rest of his work. For a general discussion of Sayat'-Nova and his works 
within the bardic tradition of the region, cf. Yang (2016). 

9 Already Acarean (1911, 52) remarks that this dialect was at the brink of disappearing because 
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Farsi, Turkish and Georgian—languages, incidentally, in which he also com- 
posed poetry.!° While this is not the place to present the linguistic ins and outs 
of the Tiflis dialect,! it is worth pointing out some of the key features of this 
dialect in as much as they affect reading and comprehension. 

Phonologically, word initial /e/ has been raised to /i/, resulting in perhaps 
unexpected spellings: MEA Lu [es] T ~ Tif. hu [yis], MEA bnp [erb] ‘when’ ~ 
jh [vip]. A similar raising and orthographic change can be observed for /o/ 
> /u/, thus MEA np [or] ‘who, which’ ~ Tif. Ynip [vur], MEA npnh [ordi] ‘son’ 
~ Tif. Uninnh [vurdi].? Diphthongs like /aj/ and /uj/ have monophthongised 
to /e/ and /u/; the new /e/ sound is distinguished orthographically from the 
inherited /e/ <b), with /e/ < /aj/ rendered as <b), thus MEA un [ayn] ‘this’ ~ 
Tif. bù [en], wy, [ayl] ‘other’ ~ Tif. E [él]; wunnyun [ptoyt] ‘around’ ~ Tif.ujnunnun 
[pstut]. 

As regards morphology, the Tiflis dialect groups with that of Erevan and 
other Eastern dialects in forming the present indicative periphrastically with 
a present participle in -nuî [-um] and a form of the copula tú [em], so for 
instance tunit hu [nstum is] ‘you sit’! The formation of the future is analog- 
ous to that in MEA, but has not undergone phonological reduction and univer- 
bation; thus MEA Y>hübu [këines] ‘you will make’, but Tif. Uni ghuhu [ku Sinis].!* 
The nominal system is very similar to that of MEA, too, with only minor differ- 
ences. The plural formant is the morph -ubp- [-ner-], which in the nominative 
plural undergoes regular sound changes and is expressed as -uhn [-nir]. The 
only remarkable difference is the use of an ablative ending -bütü [-emen], e.g. 
in juin[ulidbü [Carxemen] from a wheel’. 


of the dominance of Russian and Georgian on the one hand, and the modern literary vari- 
ant of Armenian on the other. 

10 For a discussion of other dialect features in Sayat'-Nova, including loans, cf. Hovhan- 
nisyan (1990). For details on Armenian as part of the Caucasian Sprachbund, cf. Chirikba 
(2008). To my knowledge, no extensive study of the contact linguistics of the Tiflis dialect 
has been conducted, wherefore information on non-Armenian lexical material in Sayat'- 
Nova's works must be sought in other sources, e.g. the dictionary of K'ocoyan (1963) or 
dedicated discussions such as Mirzoyan (1967). 

11 For a recent overview of Armenian dialects with descriptions and bibliography, cf. Mar- 
tirosyan (2019); descriptions of the Tiflis dialect can be found in Petermann (1866) and 
Aécarean (1911, 52-60). 

12 A related change /e/ > /i/ and /o/ > /u/ can also be observed in final syllables, thus MEA 
ptq [k'ez] ‘you’ ~ Tif. phq [k'iz], MEA pn [k'o] ‘your’ > Tif. pnt [k'u]. 

13 Contrast the use of the particle Un [ko] and a finite form of the verb, e.g. uhntú [sirem] ‘I 
love’ used for the present indicative in Western Armenian. 

14 Fora brief account of the development of the marker Ym [ku] and its variants, cf. Karst 
(1901, 299-309). 
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TABLE 11.1 Examples of loanwords and their origins in Sayat'-Nova 


Armenian Meaning Origin 

ujuuq [avaz] ‘song, voice’ NP dvdz 

puiun [bahar] ‘spring’ NP bahär 

plato [behest] ‘paradise’ NP behest 

qni [gul] ‘flower, rose’ NP gol 

dhquuü [mizan] ‘scales’ NP mizän (< Arab. mizän) 

nanpnı [ dotru] ‘correct, right’ Tk. dogru 

nnqui [dova] ‘prayer’ Tk./nP dud (< Arab. du‘@) 

pudu [t'amam] ‘complete, entire’ Tk. tamam (< Arab. tamam) 

yunywähn [favahir] “jewel, gem’ Az. cavahir (cp. Tk. cevher, both < 
CP gowhar via Arab. (= NP) jawhar) 

yw>hi [yasil] ‘green’ Az. yasil 

huwpunn [xabar] ‘news, message’ Az. xəbər (cp. Tk. haber, both < 
Arab. kabar) 

Gum [Cat] ‘chandelier’ Geo. cali 


For speakers of MEA, however, it is not phonological and morphological dif- 
ferences which make the poetry of Sayat'-Nova challenging to understand, but 
rather its lexis. It is difficult to determine whether the frequent loans from 
Farsi, (Azeri) Turkish, and Georgian are an expression of the poet’s own poly- 
glot nature as well as the poetic form, or a typical feature of Tiflis dialect.!5 Table 
11.1 gives a small sample of the loanwords found in Sayat‘-Nova’s poetry.!6 While 
the sample is by no means representative, it is worth observing that Georgian 
loans make up the smallest constituency by far. 

It is this multilingual nature of Sayat'-Nova's language that makes it so chal- 
lenging to render into another language. Before turning to practical considera- 
tions of how to cope with this challenge, however, the difficulties of translating 
multilingual poetry must be considered more abstractly. 


15 Armenian is, of course, a language strongly marked, in past and present, by language 
contact with, in particular, Iranian languages (cf. Meyer in press); MEA has been heav- 
ily influenced also by Russian, on the lexical as well as the phonetic level (cf. Laragyulyan 
1981). 

16  Itoughttobeaddedatthis point that, in many instances, it is not clear whether a loanword 
isfrom Farsi or Turkish, since the same word occurs in both in the same or almost the same 
form, both of which could yield the Armenian word. Since these are dialect loanwords, 
even Ataïean and Nersisyan (1979) and Martirosyan (2010)—the standard Armenian ety- 
mological dictionaries—are of no help. 
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Translating any text from its source language into a target language has its diffi- 
culties at the best of times: finding the mot juste, matching or replacing idioms 
and metaphors, periphrasing concepts that do not exist in the target language 
culture, etc. Further complications arise when the source text has other formal 
properties—a particular verse structure; rhyme, alliteration, or assonance; and 
so on—or makes use of more than one source language (and its culture), even 
if to different degrees, e.g. through code-switching, non-standard loans, or cul- 
tural references. How can such texts like poems or songs be translated while 
maintaining at least the intended effect of the original if not the means of caus- 
ing it? 

Inevitably, this is not a neutral process in which the entirety of the original 
can be maintained in all respects. It is the task of the translator to find ‘diejenige 
Intention auf die Sprache, in die übersetzt wird, [...] von der aus in ihr das Echo 
des Originals erweckt wird’ (Benjamin 1923, 16), but in so doing they need to 
process, analyse, and decompose content and form of the original and recom- 
pose it to fit the target language and its potential formal requirements. What is 
lost is the naive, innate art and expression of the poet, which is, at best, substi- 
tuted by the art and expression of the translator." In the particular context of 
multilingual poetry, the translator faces further challenges since 


[o]ne of the greatest aporias of multilingual translation is the impossibil- 
ity of translating the heteroglossy and heterogeneity of the translator’s 
own language found in the original. This can only partly be mastered 
by compensatory strategies like ‘materilingual’ estrangement or like ital- 
ics as a marker for the strangeness of one’s own language in the ori- 
ginal. 


KNAUTH 2011, 9 


One approach that seeks to meet this challenge is a ‘resistant’ or ‘foreignising’ 
translation, i.e. one that does not accept the prevailing constraints—formal, 


17 Cf. Jakobson’s observation on this matter: ‘In poetry, verbal equations become a construct- 
ive principle of the text. [...] any constituents of the verbal code [...] are confronted, 
juxtaposed, brought into contiguous relation according to the principle of similarity and 
contrast and carry their own autonomous signification. Phonemic similarity is sensed as 
semantic relationship. [...] paronomasia [...] reigns over poetic art, and whether its rule is 
absolute or limited, poetry by definition is untranslatable. Only creative transposition is 
possible’ (1959, 238). 
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linguistic, or cultural—in the target language, but stretches or transgresses 
them, using means and material from the source language or by different 
methods entirely? Without producing a literal translation, the source text is 
rendered in such away as to maintain as much of the original culture and 
author's expressiveness as possible, putting the onus of comprehension, ‘mak- 
ing sense of the foreign' on the reader. An expressive, if perhaps trivial example 
of ‘domestication’ vs ‘foreignisation’ is the first German translation of Aldous 


Huxley's Brave New World (1932; tr. into German by H.E. Herlitschka, 1933): 


Henry Foster had had his machine 
wheeled out of its lock-up and, when 
Lenina arrived, was already seated in 
the cockpit, waiting. [...] 

London diminished beneath them. 
The huge table-topped buildings 
were no more, in a few seconds, than 
a bed of geometrical mushrooms 
sprouting from the green of park and 
garden. 

In the midst of them, thin-stalked, a 
taller, slenderer fungus, the Charing-T 
Tower lifted towards the sky a disk of 


Henry Päppler hatte seinen Helikop- 
ter aus dem Verschlag herausrollen 
lassen und saß bereits im Führersitz, 
als Lenina erschien. [...] 

Berlin schrumpfte unter ihnen 
zusammen. In wenigen Augenblicken 
glichen die riesigen Flachdachbauten 
nur noch einem Beet geometrischer 
Pilze inmitten des Grüns der Gärten 
und Parkanlagen. 

In ihrem Zentrum stand ein hóherer, 
schlankerer Pilz mit dünnem Stiel, 
der Anhalter Flugturm, und hob 


shining concrete. seinen flachen Hut aus hellem Beton 


gegen den Himmel. 


In this 'domesticating' translation, names (based on historical figures) and loc- 
ations (all in italics above), have been adapted for a German readership who 
would be less familiar with the geography of London and the history of Britain 
than with that of Berlin and Germany, respectively;!9 a ‘foreignising approach 
would leave the original names unaltered. While in most if not all modern 
translations, this degree of 'domestication' is avoided, the same is not true on 
other levels, e.g. metaphor, idiom, or indeed sentence structure. Nevertheless, 


18 Cf. Venuti (1995) and, fora critical discussion of this approach, Myskja (2013); the idea itself 
is not a new one and advocated already in Schleiermacher (1813). As noted by Al-Omary 
(2013), there is a strong cultural-political and socio-historical context to this kind of trans- 
lation, which seeks to minimise the 'domestication' of foreign cultures to the expectation 
of the anglophone world. 

19 More recent translations of the novel by Eva Walch and Uda Strátling do not follow this 
approach. 
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‘foreignisation’ can be applied not only to elements with semantic content, but 
also to more formal aspects, e.g. a rhyme scheme, or for linguistic features, e.g. 
evidentiality marking. 

While this approach allows the translator to maintain as much of the source 
text as possible in terms of linguistic structures, imagery, and cultural refer- 
ences, the question of multilingualism remains. Simply put: even the most 
faithful translation cannot maintain ad-hoc borrowings or clearly identifiable, 
non-standard loanwords from the source language which would impact com- 
prehension in translation. A further problem is that of the audience: a multi- 
lingual poem or song written and performed for an equally multilingual audi- 
ence has different requirements than such a poem composed in a monolingual 
context. In both cases, the elements and structures from the non-dominant 
languages will be noted; only in the first scenario, however, will they be compre- 
hensible and potentially affective. In the second case, comprehension cannot 
be assumed, and while the ‘foreign’ material may have an effect, it is in all like- 
lihood one of estrangement only. 

Assuming a multilingual audience in the source language, transposing this 
setting on the target community is at times difficult. In the context of English 
as a target language, there is no single second language shared by the whole 
speech community: British English speakers may know French or Welsh, those 
in the United States of America Spanish, those in India Hindi or Urdu, etc. A 
translation hoping to be faithful to the original by being ‘foreignising’ or resist- 
ant while transposing one multilingual setting into another must, therefore, be 
community-specific; a translation for an American audience would differ from 
that for a British one.20 

A non-target-specific approach avoids such transposition, opting instead for 
other means of rendering non-dominant language materials and structures in 
the target language, e.g. by manipulating the translated word (e.g. anagrams, 
phonological changes) or its typographic representation (e.g. italics, borovim, 
sıbergs-gomn, displaced, soa? , Script). This method ensures universal com- 
prehensibility in the target audience while, at the same time, reproducing the 
notability of the loanwords in the source language. 

Both approaches, whether linguistic or typographical, aim to make the poem 
comprehensible and appreciable by the target audience while diverging from 
the source composition as little as possible in language, structure, and assumed 


20 There are, of course, poems and translations which are not intended to be understood in 
the traditional sense, e.g. dadaist compositions or those purposely employing a great num- 
ber of lexifier languages; for a survey of such works in the French tradition, cf. Robertson 
(2017). 
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intended effect. The following case study endeavours to showcase both ap- 
proaches, one replicating a multilingual setting by transposing it to the cul- 
tural context of a specific target language variety, the other using typographical 
means to render non-dominant language material. 


4 A Case Study: T'amam a$xar patut eka 


The bardic poetry of Sayat'-Nova lends itsef ideally to this kind of translation. 
The piece chosen for this purpose, poem 26 in Baxcinyan's collection, was ori- 
ginally composed in the Tiflis dialect of Armenian and is replete with loan- 
words from other languages of the region as outlined above. The choice of this 
particular poem is owed not least to Dowsett’s assertion that ‘the song is one of 
the poet's finest’ (1997, 152). 

Next to the original text of the poem in Armenian script and transliteration, a 
literal translation is provided, which does not aim to follow poetic conventions 
but only to clarify the meaning of the poem. The particular lexical and dia- 
lectal challenges presented by the poem are then discussed briefly with a view 
to explaining the possible resolutions, two attempts at which are offered there- 
after: a ‘targeted’ poetic translation into British English, seeking to find French 
analogues for the Farsi, Azeri and Turkish loanwords used in Armenian; and a 
broader typographical version, in which these loanwords do not have different 
linguistic origins, but follow different typesetting conventions. 


44 Armenian Text and Reference Translation 

The original text of Poem 26 as printed in Baxcinyan (1987, 46) as well as a 
transliteration can be found on pp. 257-258. What follows below is a literal- 
ist, non-poetic translation of this poem which aims to provide a background 
for the other translations to follow. 


I have been around the entire world, I did not even leave out Abyssinia, 
my darling. 

I have not seen the like of your face, you are the pinnacle of all, my 
darling. 

Whether you wear simple things or gold, you make it fine, my darling. 

Because of this anyone seeing you says ‘Ah! Ah”, my darling. 


5 Youarea precious jewel, be lucky for anyone holding you! 
Whoever finds you doesn't sigh ‘Aaah ...’, woe unto anyone losing you! 
It's a pity that she died so soon, be the light for the one birthing you! 
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Had she lived, she would have given life to another painting like you, my 
darling. 


You are, from the beginning, made from finest steel: gold ornament is 
drawn on you. 
10 A thread of coral is drawn through a strand of your hair. 
Your eyes, golden drinking glasses, a glass is drawn from a wheel. 
Your eyelashes are arrows and scalpels, a sharp short knife, my darling. 


Your face, let me say it in Farsi, is like the sun and the moon. 
The embroidered shawl on your fine back is like a golden girdle. 
15 The pen does not rest in his hand, you have set the artist mate. 
When you sit, you are a mulberry bird, when you stand, Raxë,21 my 
darling. 


I am not that Sayat'-Nova,?? who builds on sand. 
I wonder what you want from us, would that I get news from your heart. 
You are fire, your dress is fire; which fire am I to withstand? 

20 You have covered the Indian painting with a veil, my darling. 


4.2 Challenges 

The two approaches to translation have been set out above. Linguistically and 
structurally, the Armenian of Sayat'-Nova is not so different from English that 
formal breaks or extensions of English syntax are required. The imagery and 
cultural background inevitably differ, but are not beyond comprehension. As 
regards non-‘domesticating translation, therefore, the key questions regard the 
perspective on the audience and multilingualism. The translator needs to con- 
sider whether the translation seeks to render the poem in English so that they 
might be understood as by a contemporary of Sayat'-Nova, or as by a native 
speaker of MEA. The latter perspective would entail leaving many loanwords 
opaque as they are not part of the common modern Armenian vocabulary, 
either.23 Following the principle of Benjamin (1923) quoted above, the trans- 
lations attempted below attempt to echo the effects intended by the author 


21 Raxš is the stallion of Rostam, one of the epic heroes in Ferdowsi's Sahname. 

22 Sayat-Nova puns on Arab. nawwás ‘waverer’ here, suggests Dowsett (1997, 153); given that 
the form of his name used in the original, Uuijug-Unquiupá [Sayat'-Novasin] would oth- 
erwise be inexplicable, this seems like a plausible solution. 

23 . Dowsett (1997, 234) states that most speakers of the modern variants of Armenian do not 
fully understand Sayat'-Nova's poetry owing to its lexis; he goes on to muse whether this 
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for his original audience. For the same reason, the form of the target lan- 
guage chosen was the standardised written form of British English rather than 
another variant more analogous to Tiflis dialect. 

As for the poet's multilingualism, the problem is more complex: as stated 
repeatedly, he frequently uses lexical material borrowed from (Azeri) Turk- 
ish, Farsi, and Georgian; since these languages have been in contact with one 
another as well, many of the words borrowed could stem from more than one 
language (see Table 11.1 above). For the purpose of the translations below, the 
phonetically closest form in the contact languages has been assumed as the 
donor form;?* in cases where no clear origin could be determined, Turkish was 
assumed to be the source language. 

The translation in section 4.4 below uses different typographic means to dif- 
ferentiate these origins: Turkish borrowings are mirrored along the vertical axis 
(debhuT); specifically Azeri Turkish words are mirrored along the horizontal 
axis (sen); Farsi borrowings are printed in Fraktur (Farsi); no Georgian loans 
occur. 

By contrast, the translation aiming to transpose the multilingual context of 
Sayat'-Nova's Tiflis for a modern audience of British English speakers cannot 
be as consistent. Going by multilingualism acquired at home, the 2011 Census 
reports that Polish followed by Panjabi and Urdu are the most common lan- 
guages spoken beside English or Welsh (Office for National Statistics 2013). At 
schools, however, French and Spanish remain the most commonly studied lan- 
guages, even though the field is changing and numbers are declining. Accord- 
ingly, it seems probable that, even if to a limited degree, the foreign language 
most accessible to the majority of British English speakers is French, wherefore 
the translation uses French as the lexifier for those words borrowed from other 
languages by Sayat'-Nova.?5 

The poem consists of five quatrains with 16 syllables in each verse.?6 The 
first three verses of each quatrain show an end-rhyme; in the first quatrain, 
this rhyme is extended to the fourth verse and each subsequent fourth verse 


lack of complete understanding in any way affects or diminishes the appreciation of his 
poetry given the role musical accompaniment and euphony play. 

24 Since Armenian has borrowed very actively from its contact languages, only words not 
commonly used in Armenian are here treated as loanwords. 

25 This is, of course, somewhat simplificatory and may go against the principle of resistant, 
‘foreignising’ translation advocated above, does however ensure a degree of comprehens- 
ibility not otherwise available. When weighing up faith to the original in substance against 
the original's intended effect and comprehensibility, the latter two are given priority here. 

26  Dowsett (1997, 274 fn. 99, 286 fn. 139) gives plausible arguments that the song actually con- 
sists of five sextains, with verses 3-4 of each stanza being repeated. 
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ends in the same word as that of the first quatrain. This rhyme scheme and the 
frequent epiphoras have been maintained in the translations; the number of 


syllables per verse had to be adjusted to 20, however. 


20 


Mur F9 


few fun ujnuinnutn Elu, zn pnnh Cupw», üuquibp. 

2p mtuu pni nhnunh ytu' nni nhipniübà pwy, ütuuquiüh. 

(ot [uud Aupühu, pb quip &upüpu, Uni >hühu nnudw?, hwquiäh. 
kinni fu pni i nkuünnnü wun E quiz, Ju, auuquiüh: 


mů ywunywywä guywAhn hu, E'nübl pnr uunünnhü nih. 
Ny Uni qnpüt uitu zh pu2h, Yui pnt inngnünnhü nih. 
Uhun, ynin 2nunnu übnhj E, mupti pni ónünnhü nih. 
Uunh bp, dit bj bn penh phah utku üuiui2, Luquiäh: 


ni Lü qni[ukü 9nıAwnnun hu, Unntun quptngwt E puu2uuó. 
Yuuwnunlughu phjh útonü db gunw dupguiü E pupu. 
Uzyhnpu ouljb thpwyw' zuinlhikútü ınnapwä E pui2tuó. 
Pbnpbnnılpw' thu nt üauu2unuin, unin ywjwipnpw>, awquiüh: 


Enbunun, huputun uud, ünduä E zw? nt qudwphù. 

Punul üh>zyhun phnúuuü up ünúujiü E ouljb puuúuinhü. 
Apps dinhi z$ Quùganuî, dup >hübghn üuinuu9punha. 

Shy ùpumnuî hu pnıph qni hu, hin Ywäganıl hu qui, àuquiüp: 


Shu Eu Uwywup-Unywuhü shu, ynin uuqh Unnw Ahlwäun. 
Uoup úhqhn fiù; hu ywänıd, unnunkun dt uwpunn hütuüuuú., 
mi ynnw, &uipuiópun unnul, din dt ünbpulhà nnduüud. 
Cnünnı nwjwüpupnnı Jnnbü dwdyhy hu dupdwz, üatuquiüh: 


Xat 26 


T'amam a$xar patut ēka, ¿9 t'oti Habas, nazani. 
C9 tesa ku didari pes, dun dip'unen bas, nazáni. 
T'e xam hak'nis, t'e zar hak‘nis, ku Sinis tumas, nazáni. 
Endu hama k'u tesnotan asum ë váš, váš, nazáni. 


Dun patvakan javahir is, ernek k'u arnotin ali. 
Ov ku gət'ne ax Ci k'asi, vay k'u korc'anotin ali. 
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Ap'sus, vur Sutov meril ë, lusan k'u canotin ali. 
April er, mek el er beri k'izi pes natas, nazani. 


Dun en galxen juhardar is, varet zarnaSan è k'asac. 
Dastamazit t'ili meë'on me Sada marjan è k'asac. 
Ac'kirat öske p'iala, É‘arxemen p'onjan e k'asac. 
T'ert'erukat nit u nastar, sur talamt‘aras, nazäni. 


Eresat, p'arsevar asim, naman € šamš u tamarin. 
Barak mic kit t'irman Salon naman e öske k'amarin. 
Lalaman jerin č'ē kangnum, mat‘ Sinec'ir natask‘arin. 
Yip‘ nastum is, t'ut'i tus is, yip‘ kangnum is, tas, nazáni. 


Yis en Sayat-Novasin ‘im, vur avzi vara himanam. 
Ajab mizid inc‘ is kamum, sartet me xabar imanam? 
Dun karak, hák'acat karak, vur me karakin dimanam? 
Hondu lalamk'aru varen cackil is marma$, nazáni. 


Version 1: A Bilingual Approach 


The world en entier I've been around, did not even miss Africa, ma 
chérie. 

Yet I did not see the likes of your visage—you're le sommet of all, ma 
chérie. 

You can dress en loques, you can dress en lin—for you will make it de 
soie, ma chérie. 

And thus it is that whoever does behold you keeps saying ‘Woe! Woe", 
ma chérie. 


You are an exquisite joyau—let there be a blessing for the one who 
holds you. 

Whoever finds you does not sigh 'Ahh ...'—let there be woe for the one 
who loses you. 

It is a shame she died so young—let there be light for the one who gave 
birth to you. 

For had she lived longer, she would have borne yet another ceuvre d'art, 
ma chérie. 


You are altogether un cimeterre orné—arabesques d'or on you are 
drawn. 
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20 


4.4 


Through a strand de tes cheveux coiffés a single filament of coral is 
drawn. 

Your eyes, a golden calice; from a tour de bijoutier a glass goblet is 
drawn. 

Your eyelashes, they are arrows and bistouris and sharp-edged canifs, 
ma cherie. 


Your face, I cannot but say it in French, unto le soleil et la lune is like. 

The T'irma shawl around the small of your back unto a golden girdle is 
like. 

Le stylo does not rest in his hand, against le peintre you've made a 
checkmate strike. 

Whenever you sit down, you are un perroquet; when you stand up, Raxs, 
ma chérie. 


I am not that Sayat'-Nova, not un indécis, no, who would build upon 
sand. 

Je me demande what you want from us; would that des nouvelles from 
your heart were at hand. 

You are fire, your dress is fire—which one of these fires am I to with- 
stand? 

Over la peinture from India you have cast un voile délicat, ma chérie. 


Version 11: A Typographical Approach 


The stins world I’ve been around, did not even miss Africa, mb darling. 

Yet I did not see the likes of your jace—you're the 29d yrov of all, my 
darling. 

You can dress in rags:, you can dress yıand rri —you will make it er, mb 
darling. 

And thus it is that whoever does behold you keeps saying ‘Woe! Woe", 
mb darling. 


You are an exquisite leme—let there be a blessing for the one who 
holds you. 

Whoever finds you does not sigh ‘Ahh ...'—let there be woe for the one 
who loses you. 

It is a shame she died so young—let there be light for the one who gave 
birth to you. 

For had she lived longer, she would have borne yet another masterpiece, 
my darling. 
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You are altogether biowe ballowsjed orit s—etnemsmio blog on you are 

drawn. 
10 Through a strand of your neatly cviffed hair a single u]smsur of coral is 

drawn. 

Your eyes, a golden chalice; from the wheel of a glazier a glass goblet is 
drawn. 

Your eyelashes, they are arrows and scalpels: and sharp-edged pocfet 
fnives, my darling. 


Your face, I cannot but say it in Persian, unto nue oct and noom adi is 
like. 

The T'irma shawl around the small of your back unto a golden girdle is 
like. 

15 [pe bew does not rest in his hand, against the artist you've made a check- 

mate strike. 

Whenever you sit down, you are s bsırog; when you stand, you are Rax$, 
mb darling. 


I am not that Sayat‘-Nova, not 1919vsw ot, no, who would build upon 
sand. 

Į mouger what you want from us; if only g ıue2es®e from your heart were 
at hand. 

You are fire, your dress is fire—which one of these fires am I to with- 
stand? 

20 Over tpe bsrugia from India you have cast [isv stieiupx9 ns, mp 

darling. 


5 Final Remarks 


This paper has attempted to illustrate that, in order to better reflect the inten- 
ded effects and perception of multilingual poetry, a ‘foreignising’ or resistant 
approach to translation serves the translator and audience best. Non-dominant 
language elements can be rendered as lexical material taken from a contact 
language of the target language or through different typographical means. In 
each case, the purpose of using non-dominant language material is to simu- 
late the difference between dominant / non-dominant language employed in 
the original without diminishing comprehensibility. For the same reason, that 
is preserving as much of the original as possible, the same rhyme scheme and 
set of epiphoras has been maintained; rather than using a stress-based meter, 
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verses contain a specific number of syllables. All imagery has been modelled as 
closely as possible on the original. 

While the œuvre of Sayat'-Nova holds an eminent place even in 21st-century 
Armenia and the diaspora, his songs have not received the same attention as 
the works of other prominent literary figures like Xa¢‘atur Abovyan or Elise 
C'arenc' in that no translation of his complete works exists in English or indeed 
French.?/ A complete translation into English must therefore be a desider- 
atum. As has been shown above, however, such a translation must seek—by 
one means or another, and not necessarily those suggested here—to relate 
the poet's words to the English reader in as close a fashion as possible to that 
envisaged in the Armenian, Georgian, or Azeri Turkish original. Inevitably, this 
entails making difficult decisions as to what is given primacy: a close but poetic 
rendition of the poet's words, or of his intended effects on his audience? As the 
two variants above illustrate, the choice is an aesthetic one, and might differ 
across Sayat'-Nova’s œuvre, and have a different appeal to individual readers 
and translators. 
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Come e perché scrivere un’ autobiografia in 
Armenia, nel medioevo e più tardi 


Alessandro Orengo 


Lautobiografia non era ignota agli autori pagani e cristiani dell'antichità, Greci 
o Latini che fossero!. Fra i primi, e limitandoci al periodo imperiale, possiamo 
fare i nomi di Elio Aristide, Galeno, e poi, nel rv secolo, Libanio e Giuliano impe- 
ratore?. 

Nell'ambito cristiano la rappresentazione dell'io ha antecedenti biblici, 
come il profeta che annuncia la parola di Dio, o Giobbe che si sottomette alla 
sua volontà, o ancora il salmista che ne implora la misericordia. Tratti auto- 
biografici non mancano poi nelle epistole paoline e, più tardi, in alcuni scritti 
di Gregorio di Nazianzo, fra i quali, in particolare, il Carmen de vita sua resta 
comunque essenzialmente pagano per il suo desiderio di muovere accuse ed 
approntare scuse, insomma di regolare qualche conto rimasto in sospeso. Fra 
gli autori cristiani la vera novità è rappresentata da Agostino, in cui l’autodi- 
fesa si fa riconoscimento della propria colpa: è da questo periodo che, in questo 
genere letterario, diviene topico ammettere quanto di male si è compiuto prima 
della conversione. 

Sotto diversi punti di vista la cultura armena è tributaria di quella classica, 
ma in questa dipendenza non pare rientrare l’uso dell’autobiografia, per lo 
meno nei secoli immediatamente successivi alla cristianizzazione del paese. 
Se si scorrono le opere armene del v secolo, in particolare quelle degli storici?, 
si nota che i vari autori parlano di sé, quando lo fanno, per due ragioni: per 
dire che hanno scritto su impulso o richiesta di un'autorità superiore e per con- 


1 Una prima versione di questo contributo è stata letta, in francese, alla XIV conferenza gene- 
rale dell’Association Internationale des Études Arméniennes, tenutasi ad Oxford dal 10 al 12 
agosto 2017. 

Salvo diversa indicazione, i testi armeni sono citati sulla base di quelli pubblicati nel Mate- 
nagirk' Hayoc', di cui abbiamo mantenuto la divisione interna. In particolare, si vedano M.H. 
2003 per Koriwn e Lazar P'arpec'i; M.H. 2005 per Anania Sirakac'i; M.H. 2012 per Grigor Magi- 
stros. 

2 Sull'argomento si veda Gasparini 2013 ed anche i vari contributi pubblicati in Baslez et al. 
1993. 

3 Per una più puntuale analisi di questi testi si veda Orengo 2020. 
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fermare l'attendibilità di quanto dicono con l'essere stati testimoni oculari degli 
avvenimenti da loro narrati. Facciamo solo un paio di esempi. Koriwn scrive la 
biografia del suo maestro, Maëtoc‘: ora, nella «Vita di Mastoc'‘» (Vark' Mastoc'i), 
l'autore fa capolino solo pochissime volte, all'inizio (cap. 1), per dire di aver 
redatto il testo a seguito di un ordine di Yovsep' (Holoc'mec'i) e per presentarsi 
lui stesso come il più giovane dei discepoli di Mastoc'; alla fine (cap. 29), per 
ribadire il suo discepolato e dichiararsi testimone oculare dei fatti narrati. Un 
terzo riferimento a sé stesso si trova al cap. 20.5, dove Koriwn si presenta ancora 
come uno dei discepoli di Sahak e Mastoc' mandati in missione nel paese dei 
Greci ed a Costantinopoli. Il passo è ben noto, perché è quello che permette di 
assegnare a lui la stesura dell'opera tutta, giuntaci anonima nell'unico mano- 
scritto antico che ce l’ha tramandata: si tratta di M 2639, in realtà esemplato 
nella seconda metà del xvi secolo. 

Sostanzialmente lo stesso fa Lazar P'arpec'i nella sua «Storia degli Armeni» 
(Patmut'iwn Hayoc‘): nell'introduzione al testo si limita a dire di aver scritto 
per assecondare la richiesta di Vahan Mamikonean (1.5; 4.6) e poi aggiunge 
di essere stato allievo dello zio di quest’ultimo, Atan Arcruni (4.6). Più avanti 
nell'opera (61.4) afferma di essere stato testimone della condotta irreprensi- 
bile di alcuni naxarar prigionieri. Nella «Storia» non c'é altro. Non cosi nella 
«Lettera» (T'uit") che Lazar indirizza a Vahan Mamikonean: qui lo scrittore è 
prodigo di informazioni sulla sua vita, che peró ci vengono presentate in un 
ordine cronologico non sempre chiaro. Se il genere epistolare cui questo testo 
appartiene puó aver spinto Eazar a parlare di sé stesso, questo autore é comun- 
que il solo, fra quelli vissuti in quest'epoca, che per noi non sia un semplice 
nome o quasi. 

Finora abbiamo notato solo spunti autobiografici: per avere una vera auto- 
biografia dobbiamo attendere ancora un paio di secoli, ed arrivare ad Anania 
Sirakac'i. 

Costui, scrittore poliedrico vissuto nel vII secolo (ignoriamo le date esatte 
della sua nascita e della sua morte), merita particolare attenzione per essere 
stato il primo, e per lungo tempo l’unico dotto armeno a dedicarsi alle disci- 
pline del quadrivio, probabilmente all'interno di un progetto che aveva come 
scopo il redigere o raccogliere una serie di testi che le concernessero sia da 
un punto di vista teorico che pratico. Secondo un'ipotesi che gode di un certo 
seguito, questi testi avrebbero formato il Knnikon4, un'opera estesa e di difficile 
riproduzione, dato il genere di lavori che conteneva. Questo fece sì che presto 
essa fosse smembrata e riassunta, anche se, almeno per qualche tempo, non 


4 Si veda Mahé 1987. 
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doveva essersi persa neppure la redazione integrale: in effetti, ancora nell'XI 
secolo Grigor Magistros sembra riferirsi alla versione integrale, di cui chiede 
una copia al kat'ofikos Petros Getadarj?. 

Quanto all'opera di Anania che, sfruttando la denominazione datale dagli 
editori moderni, possiamo chiamare «Autobiografia» (Inknakensagrut‘iwn)®, 
va intanto detto che essa ci è giunta in due redazioni, una lunga ed una breve, 
situazione questa che riguarda anche altri scritti dello Sirakac'i, come la «Geo- 
grafia» (Asxarhac'oyc'), o la «Cosmologia» (Tiezeragitut'iwn). In questi ultimi 
due casi il compendio naturalmente può essere dovuto ad esigenze didattiche: 
questa spiegazione si adatta meno bene allo scritto autobiografico, a meno che 
non si voglia accogliere l'ipotesi per cui esso sarebbe stato una sorta di introdu- 
zione al Knnikon, per cui avrebbe subito gli stessi cambiamenti ed adattamenti 
che si riscontrano in altri testi facenti parte di questa raccolta. 

Veniamo al contenuto dell’autobiografia, che presenta una struttura piutto- 
sto interessante: intanto Anania ci parla di sé e ci dice come, non trovando in 
patria libri di filosofia né qualcuno che fosse in grado di insegnargliela, sia par- 
tito per l'estero, e come finalmente, dopo aver vagabondato per un po’, abbia 
trovato nel paese dei Greci, a Trebisonda, gli uni e l’altro, nella persona e nella 
casa di un tal Tiwk'ikos, un Greco che però conosceva l'armeno. Finita la sua 
formazione pluriennale presso di lui, Anania decise di tornare in patria. 

A questo punto la narrazione autobiografica si interrompe, per dar spazio 
alla biografia di Tiwk'ikos, e poi riprende con Anania che, tornato in Armenia, 
vi apre una scuola, ma viene presto calunniato da alcuni suoi discepoli che, 
improvvisatisi a loro volta maestri, lo tacciano di ignoranza. Al nostro ora non 
resta che difendersi, come aveva fatto due secoli prima Lazar P'arpec'i. 

Se vogliamo riassumere quanto abbiamo detto fino ad ora, possiamo affer- 
mare che l’autobiografia è, per Anania, un modo per presentare la propria sto- 
ria, ma soprattutto per esporre le difficoltà affrontate sia per ottenere, a quanto 
pare senza uno sponsor, le conoscenze di cui sentiva la mancanza, sia anche 
per rispondere alle calunnie di cui era stato l'oggetto. Come vedremo, questa 
modalità d’uso dell’autobiografia non resterà isolata nel panorama armeno. 


5 Sitratta della lettera 21 nell'edizione Muradyan, pubblicata in M.H. 2012, 267-272. Traduzione 
parziale in Mahé 1987, 197-199, che qui seguiamo nell’interpretare l'armeno gännwanjaä 
Uunkwà «il nuovo libro» che Grigor chiede al kat‘otikos alla fine della sua lettera come un 
riferimento alla copia del manoscritto che si sarebbe trovata presso Petros. Questa stessa 
interpretazione è accolta anche in van Lint 2014, 16-17, nota 42. 

6 Per una prima informazione su questo testo ci permettiamo di rinviare il lettore a Orengo 
2015, dove tra l’altro si trova una traduzione italiana dello scritto ed una serie di riferimenti 
bibliografici ulteriori. Si veda anche Orengo 2020. 
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Proseguendo nella nostra ricerca di riferimenti autobiografici negli scritti 
armeni, possiamo senz'altro dire che se ne trovano, e abbondanti, nei memo- 
riali che i copisti pongono alla fine, e talvolta anche all'interno, dei manoscritti 
da loro realizzati. D'altronde non è certo un caso che una delle edizioni della 
versione lunga dell'«Autobiografia» di Anania Sirakac'i si trovi in una raccolta 
di colofoni”. Questo è comunque un campo che necessita di un'ulteriore inda- 
gine, e, se da un lato é certo che i copisti danno spesso informazioni su loro 
stessi e sulle loro famiglie, al momento non sapremmo dire se, andando oltre, 
essi talvolta ci offrano qualcosa di simile ad una vera autobiografia. 

Informazioni del genere non mancano poi, naturalmente, neppure in opere 
più propriamente letterarie: basti qui ricordare Grigor Magistros che, nei suoi 
scritti, e soprattutto nelle lettere, ci parla spesso di sé. Ma una cosa é dare infor- 
mazioni, un'altra é redigere una vera autobiografia. Per questo non tratteremo 
qui di Grigor e degli altri (epistolografi, ma per esempio anche ecclesiastici o 
mercanti autori di relazioni di viaggi) che hanno agito come lui, e passeremo 
direttamente ad un testo che si presenta come una vera autobiografia, redatta 
però nel xvII secolo: quella di Oskan vardapet Erewanci. 

Questo personaggio è ben noto: Oskan Llitenc' era nato a Nuova Giulfa nel 
1614, membro di una famiglia originaria di Erewan. Aveva iniziato i suoi studi 
nella sua città natale, ma nel 1634 era andato a Ejmiacin dove, in questo stesso 
periodo, aveva incontrato un monaco domenicano, il calabrese Paolo Piromalli, 
che era divenuto il suo maestro. 

Più tardi, dopo essere rimasto qualche anno a Lvov, era ritornato in patria, 
e quindi era definitivamente partito per l'occidente nel settembre 1662, con 
l'incarico di rilevare la tipografia di Amsterdam chiamata Surb Ejmiacin ew surb 
Sargis Zoravar [Santa Ejmiacin e san Sergio Stratelate], che all’epoca apparte- 
neva a suo fratello Awetis. Non è qui il caso di presentare la storia di questa 
stamperia nelle varie sedi (Amsterdam, Livorno, Marsiglia) in cui essa operò 
quando ancora Oskan era vivo. Basti ricordare che dai suoi torchi, fra il 1666 
ed il 1668, e grazie al lavoro di Oskan, uscì la prima edizione a stampa della 
Bibbia armenaß$, e che il nostro diresse questa istituzione, ora di persona, ora 
attraverso intermediari, per poi morire a Marsiglia il 14 febbraio 1674. 

La biografia di cui vogliamo parlare costituisce il capitolo 57 della «Storia» 
(Patmut'iwn) di Arak'el DavriZec'i?, un libro pubblicato ad Amsterdam nella 


7 Mat'evosyan 1988, 18-20. 

8 Labibliografia sull'argomento é ormai piuttosto estesa: per una prima informazione ci si puó 
riferire a Kévorkian 1986. 

9 Per questa autobiografia si veda Arak'el DavriZec'i 1669, 629-638; per una traduzione francese 
rimandiamo a Brosset 1874 [1979], 596-600. 
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stamperia diretta da Oskan, che d’altro canto è considerato l’autore di questo 
breve scritto che lo riguarda. Esso ha come titolo: «Storia della vita di Oskan 
vardapet Erewanc'i, lo stampatore di questo libro e di altri» (Patmut'iwn kenac' 
Oskanay Vardapeti Erewanec'woy tpagroti groys, ew ayloc'). L'autore, che parla 
di sé stesso alla terza persona, ci dà notizie sui suoi genitori e sui primi studi 
fatti ad Isfahan, o per meglio dire, a Nuova Giulfa. Ci dice anche che inizial- 
mente i suoi genitori si erano opposti al suo desiderio di frequentare la scuola 
del vardapet Xac'atur, ma che poi avevano finito per accettare la decisione del 
loro figliolo. Successivamente il nuovo Kat'ofikos Movses l'aveva portato con 
sé a Ejmiacin, dove aveva continuato la sua formazione, fino al momento in 
cui aveva dovuto seguire il vardapet Xacatur a Erewan e più tardi ad Isfa- 
han. Tempo dopo il nuovo kat'otikos, P'ilippos, aveva nuovamente voluto Oskan 
a Ejmiacin, ed è allora che sarebbe avvenuto l'incontro con quello che pos- 
siamo considerare il suo Tiwk'ikos, ossia col vardapet Polos, Paolo Piromalli, 
per quanto, a differenza di Anania, Oskan sembra ammettere che i suoi mae- 
stri precedenti non erano poi cosi scarsi, pur non essendo al livello di padre 
Paolo. A lui Oskan si legó a tal punto da rinunciare a seguire qualsiasi altro 
maestro, e grazie a lui imparó un po' di latino e la grammatica, che tradusse 
in armeno e di cui fece anche un compendio: ritorneremo piü avanti su questo 
aspetto della formazione e dell'opera dello Erewanc'i. Egli si dedicó poi anche 
alle altre scienze, ma ad un livello più superficiale. Tutto questo gli valse la per- 
secuzione da parte del kat'olikos e dei suoi confratelli e connazionali, che ormai 
lo consideravano uno straniero. Ed in effetti è in questa situazione che comin- 
ció a tradurre dal latino, prima la grammatica, come abbiamo già ricordato, poi 
altre opere. Anche Yakob, il nuovo kat‘otikos, lo disprezzò, almeno in un primo 
momento, ma alla fine lo mandó ad occuparsi della stamperia che il fratello di 
Oskan, Awetis, aveva rilevato ad Amsterdam. A questo punto il nostro autore ci 
elenca tutti i suoi successi, la situazione che trovó e cosa riusci a fare, per finire 
col menzionare la «Storia» di Arak'el DavriZec'i, ossia il libro in cui si trova la 
stessa autobiografia, circa il quale egli tiene a precisare che non l'ha sempli- 
cemente pubblicato, ma che ne ha rivisto e corretto il testo. L'autobiografia si 
conclude con un nuovo lamento circa i tormenti che Oskan continua a subire 
da parte di uomini pedanti, adulatori ed altezzosi, siano essi ecclesiastici o laici, 
vicini o lontani. 

Idati che Oskan ci presenta possono essere confrontati con quanto lui stesso 
ci dice in altre opere da lui stampate, nonché con la testimonianza di altri per- 
sonaggi vissuti ai suoi tempi, a cominciare dallo stesso Paolo Piromalli. Quel 
che esce dal confronto é una figura di Oskan talvolta reticente circa i fatti, o 
quanto meno propenso a presentare nel modo a lui più favorevole cose che 
potrebbero essere interpretate anche in maniera diversa. 
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Facciamo solo un esempio. Come accennavamo, Oskan, che, ricordiamolo, 
parla di sé alla terza persona, ci dice che, arrivato a Ejmiacin, «incontrò un 
vardapet latino [ossia cattolico], di nome Polos, d'origine italiana» [Awünh- 
ujigui dunquubuwh úhn; nunduunugin nnn; uüniüüà En wonnu, uqqui 
wwjhwäü], un uomo assai dotto «per quanto, dal punto di vista della lingua, 
un po’ debole circa la nostra parlata» [pkukm h tqnt uwjui hù; mjup 
ut pnyu puppunni]. In altre parole, sembra che padre Polos non conoscesse 
troppo bene l’armeno. Con tutto ciò Oskan ne divenne discepolo e, grazie 
a lui, imparò un po’ di latino e soprattutto la grammatica (quella che noi 
chiameremmo grammatica generale), «che tradusse nella nostra lingua [in 
armeno]!9 e di cui fece un compendio» [qnp tu puuinqúuuükuig h dipu, mn tı 
dnnnukuig qywpäunon phrujuiniphù Uh]. Da questo appare chiaramente 
che, a dire di Oskan, fu lui a tradurre in armeno la grammatica e a compen- 
diarla. Tra l’altro, questo è ripetuto poco più avanti, forse in riferimento ad 
un'epoca successiva: Oskan «cominciò a tradurre dal latino in armeno la gram- 
matica che aveva imparato» [uljuuu pupquwut] qniutwy, pknwywäniphidü 
h tuimúunnugingü h Cugu]. La medesima informazione ritorna anche nel 
memoriale della redazione breve della grammatica", che Oskan stesso pub- 
blicò ad Amsterdam nel 1666. Qui in effetti lo Erewanc'i dice: «col mio lavoro 
ho tradotto dal latino in armeno e quindi ne ho fatto una compilazione in 
un compendio: per il piacere di coloro che amano lo studio, ho raccolto le 
cose più necessarie ed importanti» [w9]uumkw] pupqiualgh h pwnpunn 
quniumugingà h Awyu, ht wäh biu dwunywpun wpwnbwj ljup&uno- 
whip, h qpoquiu nıunwltwuhnwg qqjuibu ujhunuiüauignuuü, bi qywpbınnua 
Gunuplgh]!2. 

Tuttavia, questi stessi avvenimenti sono descritti in maniera un po’ diversa 
da padre Piromalli. Costui, nel 1637, redasse per Propaganda Fide un rapporto 
sui successi da lui ottenuti in Armenia nel periodo che va dal giugno 1634 al 
gennaio 163713, ed in questa relazione, seppure da un lato egli ammetta che, in 
un primo momento, non dominava perfettamente l'armeno", aggiunge anche 


10 Gia da tempo abbiamo individuato in un’opera di Tommaso Campanella il probabile origi- 
nale di questa traduzione dal latino: si vedano per esempio Orengo 1991, 141-144 e Orengo 
2003. 

11 Come énoto, della grammatica di Oskan abbiamo due redazioni, una lunga, giuntaci gra- 
zie a diversi manoscritti, ed una breve, da lui stesso pubblicata. 

12 Oskan 1666, 111. 

13 Testo pubblicato in Longo 2000. Si vedano anche Longo 1999 e Orengo 2003. 

14 Se ben la lingua non l'havevo ancor sciolta, Dio, ch'aggiuta l'opra sua, diede gratia a quelli 
dintender sanamente quel ch'io con troncato parlar andavo balbutendo (Longo 2000, 344). 
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di aver poi recuperato in questo ambito, con l'esercitio [...] delparlar et indefessa 
lettura de’ libri. Inoltre, e questo ci interessa ancor di più, il Piromalli dice di 
aver tenuto corsi di grammatica, in armeno, sia secondo la tradizione locale 
(quella dei commentari alla traduzione armena di Dionisio Trace), sia utiliz- 
zando un testo da lui stesso preparato, precisando anche che, in quel periodo, 
Oskan era fra i suoi discepoli. Anche se non sono chiari i rapporti fra questa 
grammatica del padre calabrese e quella tradotta (e successivamente com- 
pendiata) da Oskan, viene il sospetto che in effetti si tratti della stessa opera, 
magari frutto di una collaborazione fra i due, e della quale entrambi avreb- 
bero rivendicato la paternità. Il compendio, invece, è certamente opera del solo 
Erewanci. 

Ma, tornando all'autobiografia di quest'ultimo, non è tanto il contenuto 
dell'operetta che a noi qui interessa, quanto piuttosto la sua struttura, scan- 
dita da queste tappe: infanzia, desiderio di imparare, ricerca di maestri, poi 
l’incontro col buon maestro, ostilità da parte dei connazionali e finalmente il 
successo, come stampatore e come traduttore, pur nel perdurare di una mani- 
festa avversione da parte di falsi dotti, di tutti i tipi. Questa è più o meno la 
struttura che abbiamo incontrato in Anania, senza che da ciò si debba con- 
cludere che Oskan conoscesse il testo dello Sirakac'i. Siamo invece propensi a 
credere che fosse questa la struttura che ci si aspettava da un’opera di questo 
genere. 

Detto ciò, cosa può avere spinto Oskan a redigere e pubblicare questo breve 
lavoro? Probabilmente le stesse ragioni che, a nostro avviso, secoli prima ave- 
vano mosso Anania. In un testo come la «Storia» di Arak'el, su cui ha un con- 
trollo praticamente completo dato che ne è non solo lo stampatore, ma anche 
l'editore, in una posizione, all'interno del volume, che è più o meno quella dei 
colofoni nei manoscritti, avendo anche la possibilità di raggiungere un numero 
significativo di lettori, Oskan sente il bisogno di esprimere la propria opinione 
circa una serie di fatti che lo hanno coinvolto e che ancora lo coinvolgono, forse 
di giustificarsi, certo di accusare i suoi nemici, di elencare i suoi successi ed il 
suo trionfo, per quanto misto, costantemente, a preoccupazioni. 

A quanto pare, per lo meno a quanto possiamo affermare arrivati a questo 
punto della nostra ricerca, queste erano le finalità e le modalità per cui si scri- 
vevano autobiografie in Armenia. 


15 Longo 2000, 344. 
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In vino consolatio 


A 14th-c. Armenian Dispute Poem on Wine 


Sergio La Porta 


1 Introduction! 


Sometime near the middle of the 14th century, a scribe named Terter 
Erewanc'i penned a dispute poem between Grape/Wine and Philosopher. The 
poem is preserved in M 8029, a manuscript both commissioned and copied by 
Terter. Unfortunately, we do not have the exact date of when he copied that 
manuscript, but as the other manuscripts commissioned and copied by him 
date between 1336 and 1341, it is likely that this manuscript too was produced 
then. It was certainly completed before 1376 when it was purchased by a tailor 
named Aslan Kafac'i.? We know something of the life of Terter, who also calls 
himself Tirac'u, from the colophons he wrote in the manuscripts he copied.? 
Terter was born and raised in Erewan; his parents were Sargis, a priest, and 
Goharmelik'. He also had three sisters, Xateres, Mamaxat'un, and Saraxat'un. 
After both of his parents died, Terter, being without a wife, moved northwards 
to the Crimean peninsula where he seems to have circulated among differ- 
ent places.* In 1336, he copied a manuscript in the monastery of the Holy 


1 Itisa pleasure to submit this small contribution in honour of Prof. Theo van Lint in recogni- 
tion of his sagacity, conviviality, and poetic sensibility. I would also like to thank my colleague 
Federico Alpi for his very useful comments. 

Xac'ikyan 1950, 521. 

I have been able to find four manuscripts copied and commissioned by Terter where he also 
provides personal information in his colophons. These are: M 1654, M 8029, M 8030, and 
M 8281. For M 1654, I have relied upon the colophons as printed in the expanded catalogue of 
the Matenadaran, Eganean 2009, 763-770; for the other three, I have accessed the colophons 
in Xacikyan's 1950, 286-288, and 328-329. He calls himself Tirac'u in M 1654 on fols. 187, 45", 
61", 89", 105", 189", 200", but Terter on fols. 71" and 200%; in M 8029 he calls himself Terter on 
fols. 189”, 171", and 235%; in M 8030 he calls himself Terter on fols. 327* and 328v and Tirac'u on 
fols. 328"; and in M 8281 he calls himself Terter on fols. 176* and 197". 

4 Onthevibrant and important Armenian communities in the Crimea, see Mik'ayelyan 1964, 
Mik'ayelyan 1989, Balard 1996, Buschhausen—Buschhausen—Korchmasjan 2009, and Alpi 
2018. According to Mnac'akanyan 1976, 865, Terter had studied at the monastery of Tet(e)nik' 
under Yakob vardapet. 
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Mother of God (S. Astuacacin), also known as Sahan&ah after its original pat- 
ron, in Surxat' (Staryi Krym).? At S. Astuacacin, Terter befriended the mon- 
astery’s senior priest and abbot, Simeon (Simewon), who had been ordained 
in Sis, as well as one of its ascetics named Zak'are. In 1341, Terter is found at 
S. Grigor Lusaworic (Gregory the Illuminator) in Azak (= Tana/Azov); while he 
copied M 8029 in the “new city” of Kawksu, possibly between these two other 
sojourns.® In both the colophon of 1336 and that of 1341, he comments that he 
crossed the sea and went up “to the city, to Frank Caffa” (h punwpù Hu h 
Snuülk Lupuwü) before moving on to his respective destinations. The Crimean 
peninsula at the time was in the control of the ruler of the Golden Horde, 
Ozbeg Khan (reg. 1313-1341).7 Terter mentions him in his two dated colophons 
from 1336 and 1341. In the latter colophon he also notes that Özbeg, whom he 
extols as “all-blessed” (uúkütunn&üLuul), ruled conjointly with his son Tinibeg, 
described as “renowned” (puptowupun). Tinibeg reigned only briefly after 
his father’s death as he was murdered and supplanted by his younger brother, 
Janibeg, in 1342. 

Terter may have been from a family of some means. He himself was able 
to commission the manuscripts he copied, and his sister Saraxat'un married a 
certain Paron Sucah, with whom she had two sons, Paron Amir and Eldemir. 
In a colophon, Terter also commemorates a Paron Shrvan and (his wife?) 
Mrutxat'un and (their children?) the purely-raised juhar and Tawnié. 
Erewanc'i does not designate this last group as his relatives, but they do fol- 
low the evocation of his nephews and brother-in-law, so they possibly were 
related to the latter. The title paron (baron) was in use as an honorific title 
among wealthy and noble Armenians in Cilicia in particular? and suggests that 
Terter's sister was able to marry into a wealthy family that lived in, or had pos- 
sibly emigrated from, Cilicia. 

Terter clearly remained attached to his birthplace. In his colophons, he refers 
to Erewan as an “honourable city” (ujuuunntuulituuü) and notes its proximity to 
Xor Virap, Ejmiacin, and Mt. Sararad (i.e., Ararat), where Noah landed. Inter- 


5 According to Tértér, Sahan$ah was assisted by his in-law Paron Sargis for its construction, 
M 1654, f. 95". 

6 Vuz2, a gospel dated to 1358, was also copied in Kawksu (here spelled Kok'su), which was still 
referred to as a “newly built city" (unnw>E& puunuup). The scribe of that manuscript records 
that he wrote the text in the monastery of S. Grigor Lusawori£', so it is possible that Kawksu 
is to be identified with a district of Azov. 

7 Therelatively stable rule of Ozbeg Khan is considered to have securely established the official 
adoption of Islam as the dominant faith within the Golden Horde, Golden 1992, 298; Manz 
2011, 165; Bulliet 2011, 532-533. 

8 Lazaryan—Avetisyan 1987-1992, 2:272. 
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estingly, in the colophons to M 1654 (1336) and M 8029, he locates Erewan in 
Vrac'stan, "Georgia," while in M 8030 (1341), XaC'ikyan's text reads Hayastan, 
“Armenia,” instead of Vrac'stan, in the analogous place. It is uncertain whether 
this is due to Xac‘ikyan’s misreading of the text, or whether Terter changed his 
formulation for some reason. Nonetheless, Tértér acclimated himself to his new 
home during the five-year period between the writing of these two colophons. 
In the earlier colophon, although he describes Erim/Surxat' (i.e., Staryi Krim) as 
"famous" (wuniwuh) and “a metropolis" (Wwypupunwop), he remarks that he 
has come to a “foreign land” (uuunuin wptuwps) and “a Mongol land” (tpUhp 
Uninuh). In M 8029, which is undated but likely composed between the two 
dated colophons, he similarly reports that he came to the new city Kawksu, “to 
this northern land” (tpUhp &niuntuiquiü [sic]), and “to this Mongol land.” In 
1341, however, he no longer says that he came to a foreign, Mongol, or northern 
land; instead, he remarks that he came to the “unparalleled” (wuudwù) city of 
Azak. 

As evidenced in the manuscripts he copied and commissioned, Terter shows 
an affinity for paraenetic literature, eratapokriseis, prayers, and, not surpris- 
ingly, poetry. Among his favourite authors are Vardan Aygekc'i, Grigor Narekac'i, 
and Nersés Snorhali. Although all the works he produced were miscellanies, 
in his colophons he designates M 1654, M 8029, and M 8030 as “this book of 
Vardan” (qhppu dunquüh) or as “this Vardan-book (qhppu dupqnuù),” refer- 
ring to Vardan Aygekc'i's Counsels. In one colophon to M 1654, he exclaims that 
it was “the great love for this book of Vardan” (puuqnul ubp qnngu dunquüwü) 
that encouraged him to produce the codex. Other works included in M 8029, in 
which his poem is found, are selected homilies and counsels, including those of 
Vardan; the History of Peter the publican; Questions of Athanasius of Alexandria 
to an old doctor; Nersés Snorhali's I confess with faith; Vardan Aygekc'i's Profes- 
sion of faith; the Vision of Grigor Lusaworic‘; Dionysius the Areopagite's Letter to 
Timothy; Questions of the Patriarch of Constantinople and the Answers of Etisé, 
vardapet of the Armenians; selections from the Lives of the Fathers; Moses the 
monk’s Letter to Amon; spiritual questions and answers; Questions of Arjan and 
the Answers of Eznik of Kolb; selections from Grigor Narekac'i’s Book of Lam- 
entation; odes (by Yovhannés Erznkac'i, Step'anos Siwnec'i, and anonymous 
composers); Terter's poem; and a list which counts the number of years that 
have passed from a biblical personage and event until the Armenian era or 
an ecclesiastical council.? Terter's dispute poem conforms well to the generally 
didactic nature of this compilation. 


9 In the two-volume catalogue of the Matenadaran, this last text is labelled tuinuiqinilup 
(“Completion of centuries”), but there is no title given in the manuscript. The text ends 
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2.1 Structure 

Terter's stichic poem, entitled “Grape and Philosopher” (twunnnt ti hfwumu- 
ubnü),!0 consists of 219 lines of verse, including the author's colophon that 
occupies lines 212-219. Despite the title, Grape only appears at the beginning; 
subsequently, Wine (4hühü) takes over. It is possible that Grape's lines are to 
be understood as witnessing its transformation from a fruit to a liquid. 

Terter introduces each speaker with the phrase, “Grape says” (tvuunnnù 
wub), “Philosopher says" (Püwuwnwuknü wub), or “Wine says” (huhu wub), 
often in an abbreviated manner. Each character speaks in blocks of lines that 
have end-rhyme in -i [-h: 1-9, 16-36, 43-53, 178-2191], -ean/-iwn/-eamb [-kwù/- 
hıd/-Luudp: 10-15, 159-170, 159-170], -ar [-wip: 37-42], -ay [-wy: 54-68], -ac [-wò: 
69-76], -en [-Lu: 77-87'2], -aw [-uu: 88-98], -ot [-nn: 99-114], -in [-hà: u5-12013], 
-is [-hu: 121-143], -ë [-E: 143-158], -or [-np: 171-177]. The metre is generally octo- 
syllabic, but Terter is not completely consistent in the length of his lines.!* A 


number of lines have seven syllables, six lines have nine syllables, four have 
six, and one line has ten. The total number of lines is roughly divided equally 
between the speakers: the “Philosopher” has 105 lines, and Grape/Wine have 
106, Terter’s colophon has the remaining eight lines. These lines, however, are 
not necessarily distributed evenly through the poem: 


— Grape: 9 
- Philosopher: 6 
— Wine: 9 
- Philosopher: 12 
— Wine: 6 


abruptly in mid-word on the bottom of fol. 230’. The next page (231°) is a liturgical poem 
attributed to Yovhannés Erznkac'i Pluz. It thus seems that at least one folio is missing from 
the manuscript. 

10 The line literally says: “It is: Grape and Philosopher” (tuuinmnnü bi hlwuwnwuknä E), but 
the copula arguably introduces the title. 

11 With half-rhyme in -in in line 194. 

12 With half-rhyme in - in line 87. This example is interesting as it marks a change between 
speakers: lines 77-86 are spoken by “Wine”; lines 87-98 by “Philosopher”. The rest of the 
stanza spoken by “Philosopher” ends in -aw. In every other instance, each speaker con- 
sistently uses one rhyme, and one would expect line 87 also to end in -aw. One wonders 
whether this break in the pattern is due to the line which is a praise of the eucharistic 
sacrifice. 

13 With half rhyme in -i in lines 15 and n8. 

14 The syllable count does not include the phrase that introduces each speaker. 
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— Philosopher: 11 


— Wine: 15 
- Philosopher: 8 
— Wine: 10 
- Philosopher: 12 
— Wine: 16 
- Philosopher: 6 
— Wine: 22 
- Philosopher: 16 
— Wine: 12 


— Wine (again): 7 
— Philosopher: 34 
- Colophon: 8 


Terter did not write his poem in a “high” or “classicising” style, but in a popu- 
lar register, using what are commonly referred to as “middle Armenian forms.’ 
Among them we may note the occasional loss of medial -w- in polysyllabic 
words, reduction of -tw to -&,!6 change of -hı- to -nj-,!” confusion of unvoiced 
and voiced consonants,!8 disappearance of [-v-],!9 use of Lü for wyu,?° use of 
Awyug,”! use of hun as a conjunction,?? use of qhnn,23 use of uumuni(n)p,24 
use of Aunpbäuu for uunphüuiú,25 use of Anbau for Aknwäu,26 use of - 
Uh for the passive,?” use of the Ynı- prefix? use of first person plural ending 


15 E.g, nkuùni for ınbuwäl, 1. 64; wwlyubguu for ywywubguı, L 95; lub for hub, 1. 172; 
punphu for punuphu, |. 173; jii for hiuiüLü, 1. 174; cf. Karst 1901, 42-43, and 268, 290 
for the change from -td to -nud. 

16 ipni for huunnü,l. 97, [by for jiw, l. 157, uwbnôtig for uunhnókuug, l. 181, cf. Karst 1901, 
69-70. 

17 1. 63, Anqp-ù for 4hip-&, see A¢arean 1938, 307-308. Madoyan 1989 transcribes it as Auıjnd, 
“father” but it is clearly 4nypu. 

18 puph]h for pih, L 43, npn] for puuybyny, 1. 55, péptuu] for *nuwybuıy L 193, cf. Karst 
1901, 75-76; uyuıpın for uyunpn, l. 122, cf. Karst 1901, 80-81. 

19  mndunpforndnuup l. 37, cf. Karst 1901, 94 ($123). 

20 1.140, cf. Lazaryan—Avetisyan 1987-1992, 1:225-226. 

21 1.98, cf. Karst 1901, 249, 252. 

22 11.58, 150, cf. Karst 1901, 257. 

23 11.9, 59, 66, 106, 129, 172, cf. Karst 1901, 257, and Lazaryan—Avetisyan 1987-1992, 1:214. 

24 1.121, 127, 142, cf. Lazaryan—Avetisyan 1987-1992, 1:83. 

25 1.59, 65. 70, cf. Lazaryan—Avetisyan 1987-1992, 2:24. 

26 1.143, cf. Lazaryan—Avetisyan 1987-1992, 2:34. 

27 194h,1.24,cf. Karst 1901, 295 

28 — um Auyhu, |. 122, cf. Karst 1901, 301-304. 
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-ùp instead of -úp,29 use of the verbal stem -tùw,5° the use of the compound 
Uunnuwuühph,3! the use of ujhp,22 the form &bühi for the instrumental of nnıp 
and of phùb and phühi/phüny for the ablative and instrumental of nnı,33 the 
use of Qupnkp for Qupnup.34 There may also be three apocopated forms likely 
made for metrical reasons and dialectal forms.> There are two loan words in 
the poem, both from Persian: Unigpniuywy (musrupay/musrubay), meaning a 
“drinking vessel,” derived from à ‚+ (misrabat),% and dun (makar [magar), 
from So (magar), “perhaps.”37 


2.2 Content and Context 

Terter's poem is very much concerned with the role of wine in this world. Wine 
extols its ability to give comfort, provide hospitality, solve disputes, and help in 
matters of love; the Philosopher cites numerous examples of the discord inebri- 
ation and alcoholism cause. Terter does evoke the blood/wine that spurted out 
of Christ’s side when he was pierced from the lance as well as the liturgical func- 
tion of wine as an element of the eucharist, but there does not appear to be a 
mystical dimension to the poem. Wine is often credited with bringing about 
unity or union, but these instances do not allow themselves to be interpreted 
beyond their literal context. Wine is equated with Christ in only a very lim- 
ited fashion. In lines 159-162, Wine reminds the Philosopher that Christ, who 
is co-essential with the Father, came to the wedding feast at Cana, and so too 
does wine come to the bridegroom, the king, and the holy. Terter does not fur- 
ther develop, however, the similarities or identity between wine and Christ. In 
lines 82-83, he plays on the notion of spiritual intoxication among the disciples 
at Pentecost as well as on the coenaculum as the place of the Last Supper and 
the descent of the Holy Spirit, and on Peter and Christ both being called “the 
stone” or “rock,” but does not carry this rich image any further.3 Likewise, when 


29 1huhùp, l. 132, cf. Karst 1901, 309. 

300 uty, L 55; ly, 1.58, 64; |uútüuy, Il. 108, 124, cf. Karst 1901, 283-284. 

31 1216, from dunnuwuubs, cf. Malxasyanc' 1944-1945, 3:275. 

32 1218, cf. Lazaryan—Avetisyan 1987-1992, 2:279. 

33 L 1. 31, 34, 143, 184, 185, 189, 201, 203, 206, 219; cf. Karst 1901, 224. 

34 1216, cf. Lazaryan—Avetisyan 1987-1992, 1:387. 

35  uhnbqup for uhntiuipun, |. 42; &ujuinuutih for Anuwywpuulh, 1. 48 (this could also be a 
dialectal form or simple error); uuúhüy for udtùuzù hoy, 1. 84 (this similarly may reflect a 
common dialectal form). 

36  L135, gen. in -üh, cf. Lazaryan—Avetisyan 1987-1992, 2:151; Steingass 1892, 1245. 

37 1.157, cf. Lazaryan—Avetisyan 1987-1992, 2:99; Steingass 1892, 1302. 

38 On the spiritual intoxication of the apostles, see Grigor Tat'ewac'i 1741, 265-266; on mys- 
tical wine, see van Lint 1996, 61-66. 
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the Philosopher concedes defeat, he acknowledges wine's participation in the 
holy mysteries, but does not postulate any union with Christ that the partaker 
of wine may achieve. And despite the many evocations of love, Tértér’s poem 
does not truly explore the erotic. Wine simply helps people get along and mar- 
ried couples to enjoy each other’s love. There is no sense of the homoerotic, 
either, and the figure of the cup-bearer (Pers. sagi) nowhere appears. Nor do 
Terter’s emphasis on the material world and his awareness of mundane pains 
and ills lead to a meditation on the ephemerality of this life and the need to 
enjoy it. 

The restraint and focus displayed in Terter’s poem underscore its didactic 
purpose. On the one hand, the poem defends the practice of drinking wine in 
that it brings people together, gives them joy and comfort, and is essential in 
Christian ritual. On the other hand, and consonant with the paraenetic literat- 
ure Terter copied, it cautions against the over-consumption of wine and brings 
into relief the great social, physical, and spiritual damage it can cause. In its 
content and structure, as well as in its lack of eroticism or mysticism, Terter's 
poem differs starkly from the famous Arabic wine poems known as khamriyya, 
as well as from Persian odes on love and wine. It also differs from Syriac wine 
poems of the 13th century, some of which explore themes of divine union, spir- 
itual intoxication, and, in the case of Khamis bar Qardahé, are willing to employ 
the eroticism of the khamriyya.?? 

Terter’s poem, therefore, cannot be classified in the genre of the wine poem; 
rather, as a poetic debate between Grape/Wine and Philosopher, it loosely 
belongs to the genre of the dispute poem. Dispute poetry has a long history 
in the Near East, figuring among the popular literary forms of ancient Meso- 
potamia. In Armenia, Syriac dispute or dialogue poems attributed to Ephrem 
were translated among his other hymns.^? The earliest written example of a 
dispute poem composed originally in Armenian is the Discourse on Wisdom 
Composed as a Diversion by Yovhannes Sarkawag Imastaser (129).*! The debate 
here occurs between the author and a blackbird chick. As Cowe has argued, this 
poem is didactic in nature and should be understood as a spiritual exhorta- 
tion. Yovhannes's poem may have inspired Terter to adopt the form of a debate 
between a human and a non-human character to convey moral instruction. 
Nevertheless, formal differences between the two remain. Yovhannes's inter- 
locutors are himself and an animate creature, not a character “Philosopher” 
and an inanimate object. Moreover, his poem is unrhymed and each line con- 
sists of 16 syllables; it also presents a more sophisticated argument and poetics. 


39 Taylor 2010. 
40 Onthe dispute poem in Armenia, see La Porta 2020. 
41 Cowe 1994-1995. 
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Neither Yovhannes's nor Terter's poem strictly adheres to the definition of a dis- 
pute poem. Dispute poems, as summarised by Jiménez, have five constituent 
elements: They are 1) poems or poetic texts, that 2) are tripartite in structure, 3) 
contain few narrative elements, 4) usually feature inanimate protagonists, and 
5) discuss the supremacy of one of the interlocutors over the other. Since they 
use human characters and prioritise instruction over precedence, both poems 
arguably represent a development of the classical form of the dispute poem 
rather than an example of it. Yovhannes's and Terter's literary articulation of 
the dispute poem therefore likely rests on a familiarity with an oral tradition 
of performed dispute poems that is only later inscribed into or preserved by 
the literary record.*? The exact context for the recitation of the poem remains 
unknown. It is possible that Terterintended the poem to be acted out in front of 
an audience given the character cues, but he may have had an individual reader 
of the manuscript in mind; or he may have conceived of both situations.*? 
Terter's poem occupies the liminal area between the literary and oral tradi- 
tions. His use of a more familiar register of language, though not completely 
colloquial, would have made it easier for a literate, if not highly educated, 
reader/reciter to understand and grasp the thrust of his praise of wine as well 
as his warnings about its dangers. In trying to instruct his readers through the 
use of more popular literary forms and language, Terter reflects one of the ped- 
agogic trends in Armenian monasteries that became common in the 12th-14th 
centuries. Other examples of this trend are the fables composed and compiled 
by Mxit'ar Go$ and Vardan Aygekc'i, and the increasing use of the question and 
answer format in the monastic schools. 

On a broader scale, Terter's debate about the nature of wine classes it among 
other disputation texts involving intoxicants. An ancient Egyptian ostracon 
from the 12th or uth c. BCE preserves the title of what is apparently a debate 
between Wine and Beer.^^ In the T'ang period (8th-10th c. CE), a certain Wang 
Fu composed Chajiu lun, a prose dialogue between Mr. Tea and Mr. Wine 
mediated by Mr. Water.4 In the 13th century CE, the Syriac poet Khämis bar 
Qardahe composed a dispute poem between Cup and Wine.^9 The earliest 


42 La Porta 2020, 313-315, 325-327. 

43 vanLint1996, 20-22. 

44 Jiménez 2017, 129n352; Stauder 2020, 122-123. 

45 Jiménez 2017, 137-138. The debate is found in seven manuscripts in the Buddhist caves of 
Dunhuang. As a number of East Syriac documents were also found in the caves, Jiménez 
plausibly speculates that the Syriac tradition may have brought the genre this far. Benn 
2005, 215-221; Chen 1963, 271-287. 

46  Brock1991, 112-114; Brock 2008, 382; Jiménez 2017, 136. Although Taylor 2010 mentions dis- 
pute poems and discusses Khämis’s wine poems, he does not refer to this particular poem. 
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of the Goliardic dispute poems between Wine and Water are preserved in 
Latin from the early 13th century, although they are certainly older, and in 
the vernaculars of western Europe. In the Dialogus inter Aquam et Vinum,*® 
Water blames Wine for Noah's and Lot's disgrace similar to the Philosopher in 
Terter's poem. The accusation is, of course, a natural one for poets steeped 
in biblical tradition, and recurs not only in the European Christian debates 
between Water and Wine, but also in Zalman Sofer’s ( fl. first half of 15th c.) 
poetic debate between water and wine, Zera Gefen (Seed of the Vine), writ- 
ten in Hebrew and Yiddish.*? Yusuf Emiri, a panegyrist of the Timurid prince 
Baysongor Mirza (d. 1433), composed a Chaghatay dispute between Hashish 
and Wine (Bang o Cagir), “after the manner of the Persians but in the lan- 
guage of the Turks, no one yet having done so,” in the 15th century.5° A cen- 
tury later, Fuzuli (d. 1556) wrote a mesnevi disputation poem in Azeri Turk- 
ish also between Hashish and Wine called Beng-ü Bade.5! Aynur and Schmidt 
have studied a 17th-century prose debate between Opium, Bers, Hashish, Boza, 
Wine and Coffee, which “may have been considered to belong to the canon 
of Bektashi literature.” Two contest poems by the 17th-century Yemeni Jew- 
ish poet Šalóm Sabazi between Qät and Coffee end with Wine as the set- 
tler of the dispute. In one, however, the author then extols the superiority of 
wine.53 

This overview of dispute poems in which wine is a protagonist attests to 
the chronological and geographical popularity of the theme. Terter’s poem 
cannot be textually linked with any of these other examples, but, given the 
ethno-religious diversity of the Crimea in the first half of the 14th century, 
encompassing Turkic Christians and Muslims, Armenians, Greeks, Georgians, 
Jews, Catalans, Genoese, Venetians, Caucasian and Balkan slaves, among oth- 


47 Hanford1913, 315-367; Jiménez 2017, 147; see also Cecilia 2020. 

48 Wright 1866, 87-92; Hanford 1913, 322-327; see also Walther 1920, 46-53. The poem may 
have been composed in the time of Emperor Frederick 1 (d. 1190), Hanford 1913, 328. 

49 Hanford 1913, 358-360, stanzas 2 and 8; Zinberg 1975, 41. 

50 The poem is preserved in the British Museum, Ms. Add. 7914, fol. 329-337, Rieu 1888, 291; 
Bodrogligeti 2012; Eckmann, 1964, 320-321, who also notes two other examples of this 
debate in Chagatay from the 15th century by Yagini and Ahmadi; Jiménez 2017, p. 142; 
Aynur 2020, 287-293, for more examples. 

51 Jiménez 2017, p. 142; Aynur 2020, 287. 

52 Aynur— Schmidt 2007, quote on p. 55. In addition to comparing their text to Amiri's 
and Fazüli's poems, they also look at another anonymous and undated Ottoman dispute 
between opium, bers, hashish, boza, wine, and bal suy: (honey drink), 69-73. Jiménez 2017, 
p- 142. 

53 Tobi 2008, 301-310. 
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ers,°* Terter may have been familiar with other examples of dispute poems.55 
More importantly, though, his poem illustrates how Armenians partook of and 
adapted this broader literary phenomenon for didactic purposes.56 Terter's 
making Philosopher one of the disputants, rather than another inanimate 
object or liquid, underscores human responsibility in using an intoxicant. The 
poem reflects and tries to negotiate the experiential tension within Christian 
society between wine's liturgical and theological preeminence, and moralists’ 
admonitions against its dangers. Many ecclesiastical canons, both translated 
and originally composed in Armenian, decry drunkenness. In the 12th century, 
Dawit' Ganjakec'i in his Canonical Counsels (Xratk‘kanonakank‘) discusses the 
punishments to be meted out to priests who burp because of drunkenness, “for 
the drunkard is to be counted as a wild beast” (qh wınptgnnü pin quiquiüu E 
Gudwphku).57 Mxit'ar Goš (d. 1213), too, in his Law Code (Datastanagirk‘) con- 
demns drunkenness and confirms that whoever bears the signs of intoxication 
should “abstain from each one's ministry" (h pug Qu wupdwù E jhpupwùyhip 
uywuuınnnıpbüb).?® Terter's cherished author, Vardan Aygekc'i, composed 
a counsel against drunkenness as well.5° It was not only sermonising clergy 
who cautioned against intoxication. The poet, Yovhannés T'lkuranc'i (14th- 
15thc.), who exclaims to his beloved: “Make me crazy with sweet wine—I was 
imprisoned in your breast” (Uitni? qhünu qhu [ubi wphp' np h ôngnn qunu- 
ubgu), also penned an admonitory poem regarding drunkenness in which he 
complains, “Wine is the mother of all sins, / To which every book bears witness” 
(hihi E dup uuúkü übnwg, / Np uuúküunü qhnp Unyuyb).°° 

Islamic law and cultural norms added a further layer of complexity to wine’s 
valence in Armenia, the Caucasus, and Crimea. As the production of wine was 
forbidden to Muslims, non-Muslims were in the business of making and distrib- 
uting it. Wine formed one of the major sources of Genoese trade in the Black 
Sea region, and they used it not only for consumption but also as a means of 
payment with Mongol rulers.f! Armenians and Georgians participated in the 


54 See, e.g. Balard 1978, 1:269-289; Vásáry 1988; Karpov 2013; Khvalkov 2017; and Alpi 2018. 

55  Onsocial interactions between the communities, see Balard 1978, 1:310-327. 

56  Ondidactic adaptation in mediaeval Armenian poetry, see Pifer 2021, chs. 6-7. 

57 Dawit‘ Ganjakec'i1961a, 29; 1961b, 24. 

58 Mxit'ar Goš 1975, 130; Mxit'ar Gos 2000, 268, and n. 1331, where examples of earlier canon- 
ical prohibitions against clerical drunkenness are given. 

59 See, e.g., J936, 239-243. 

60 See Russell 1987, 7-9 (on the poet), 94-97 (translation and notes on first poem), 120-121, 
133-134 (translation and notes to the second with another example). 

61 Balard 1978, 2:842-846. 
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economy of alcohol in the Safavid period and there is no reason to think they 
did not do so earlier.9? Terter's use of a Persian loanword to refer to a drinking 
vessel underscores how Armenians joined in a regional culture of drinking and 
of the material objects associated with the practice. 

Although the Quran (5:90-91) and Islamic jurists forbad the drinking of 
wine (,#),53 the practice was common among Muslim elites, and particularly 
among the Mongol elite. Nonetheless, religiously observant Muslims could 
point to intoxication among Christians as an example of their moral depravity 
and their faith’s inferiority to Islam, a charge it would be difficult for Christians 
to refute.6* At the end of the century, Grigor Tat'ewac'i attacked Islam for for- 
bidding wine, accusing Muslims of contradicting the prophets.® Nonetheless, 
he counsels his students how to answer “an ignorant Muslim or tyrant” (mgb 
dupn h SuGywg Yu pnüunnpn) who asks whether wine is permissible (Arm. 
Aww, halal, rendering Arabic J>) or forbidden (Arm. Aunuw, karam, ren- 
dering Arabic el | =): "In measure it is permissible and unmeasured it is haram, 
which is drunkenness. For many evils derive from it, that is from wine and 
drunkenness, for our soul and body. ... Therefore, drunkenness is prohibited, 
for drunkards will not inherit the kingdom of God (ICor. 6:10), our scripture 
says.’66 Tat'ewac'i then proceeds to argue that wine is permissible by nature, but 
the act of being drunk is forbidden; a conclusion not very different in essence 
from that put forth in Terter's poem.%7 


62 On the drinking of wine among Muslim elites and the role of Armenians and Georgians 
in wine production, see Matthee 2005, ch. 2. 

63 See also 2:219, 4:43, but cf. 16:69, where it is praised. Dissensions also among jurists arose 
over what constituted wine, see Wensinck 1997, 994-997. 

64 Cf. the treatment of Iwané Mxargrjeli's failed siege of Xlat‘/Akhlat in 1209 in which Iwane, 
the general of the Georgian forces, was captured in front of the walls of the city due to 
inebriation. The episode is repeated in a dozen Arabic sources which derive pleasure from 
the means of his capture and use it to emphasise the superiority of Islam, La Porta 2013, 
270-271. 

65 Kiwleserean1903,153. Tat'ewac'i's polemic against Islam originally formed part of his Book 
of Questions, but was omitted in the edition printed in Constantinople in the 18th century 
so as not to offend the authorities. 

66 yuwihuınnd fu b tı whut Lupus E, nn wuppligniphiù b: 2h puiqnid ywphp h owe, 
uguhüpü h qnünjà li juppigniptùbù junwg qui h Anqh bi h duppi dtp ... : Luuù npn; 
wpngbjkwä E wupplgniphiù, qh uppbgnnpü quppwynphii Uuuniónj ny dunuüqkü' 
wub pù dtp, Kiwleserean 1903, 156. 

67 Cf. also Grigor Tat'ewac'i'SE sermon against drunkenness in which he discusses the four 
types of intoxication and gives various opinions on drinking in Christianity, Grigor 
Tat'ewac'i 1741, 265-267. Many of his general points are similar to Terter's and he also cites 
the examples of Noah and Lot, but no discernible textual link exists between the two texts 
and Tat'ewac'i does not seem to have been aware of the poem. 
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There is no indication, however, from Terter's colophons that he or other 
Christians faced official censure from the ruling elite about wine drinking. If 
Terter was sensitive to Muslim opprobrium with respect to drinking wine, such 
criticism most likely stemmed from the non-elite Muslim population. More 
than external pressure, debates about (over-)drinking within his own com- 
munity arguably motivated his defence of the blessings of wine. 


3 Edition and Translation of the Poem 


To my knowledge, Tertér’s poem has been published in full only once before, by 
A. Madoyan, and never translated.68 Mnac'akanyan referred to Tértér’s poem in 
his Medieval Armenian Folk Songs (Haykakan mijnadaryan Zotovrdakan erger), 
but did not provide a transcription of it.69 In his contribution on Armenian 
literature to volume 111 of the History of the Armenian People (Hay Zotovrdi 
patmutyun), he included five lines of the poem and a brief discussion of its 
contents.?° Four of the five lines correspond to Il. 178-181 of the poem in 
M 8029, but the fifth line differs and does not appear anywhere else in the 
text. Mnac'akanyan may, therefore, have relied upon a different version of the 
poem. The poem is cited in the Dictionary of Middle Armenian (Mijin hayereni 
bararan) as the only witness to the loanword Unigpniwywy.” In their biblio- 
graphy, the editors give M 5837 as the reference for the poem. The abbreviated 
catalogue of the Matenadaran does not list Terter's poem as one of the con- 
tents of the manuscript, but that may be an oversight and this text may be the 
one Mnac'akanyan cited. M 5837 is a copy of Amirdovlat' of Amasia's BZskaran 
(Medical Book) completed in 1629 and bears no obvious connection with any- 
thing that Terter copied, although one could see how his poem may have been 
included with a medical treatise given the emphasis on the negative impacts 
on health Philosopher attributes to wine. The editors do not explain why they 
relied upon this version of the text composed some three centuries later than 
the presumed autograph found in M 8029. I include a new transcription of the 
poem from M 8029 so that the reader can check the text and because it dif- 
fers slightly from that of Madoyan's. I did not have access to M 5837 and my 
modified diplomatic edition relies solely on the text found in M 8029.” I have 


68  Madyoan 1989; see van Lint 2014 for an overview of publications and studies of Armenian 
poetry. 

69 Mnac'akanyan 1956, 53, 613. 

70 Mnac'akanyan 1976, 865-866. 

71 Lazaryan—Avetisyan 1987-1992, 10, and note 36 above. 

72 I would like to thank the faculty and staff of the Matenadaran for providing me with digit- 
ised images of the relevant folios of this manuscript. 
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resolved all abbreviations in the text and indicated the letters supplied by put- 
ting them in italics. Any editorial emendations have been placed between ( >; 
folio numbers have been inserted in the margin. A corrector, probably Terter 
himself, went over and made some corrections to the text; I have noted these 
in the apparatus as corr. I have also provided line breaks and numberings; punc- 
tuation and rubrication follow that of the manuscript. 

Caveat lector: I have opted to express the sense of the poem in rhyming 
lines rather than provide a strictly literal translation, in part in order to render 
aspects of Terter's poetics and jaunty spirit for readers in English.” For ease of 
reading, I place the names of the characters in italics on a separate line in the 
translation, although I have maintained the line-numbering of the Armenian. 


3.1 Text 
Punt bi húujiuinujulna b 


louinnnü wut: bnp”* uuúkü dhnp Auuwäüh 
funy pu’> qunnkú uubüp. 
pwt quidEü úhnp tut’? guiallunh. 
Antdawd”” dubi nt jblbnbgh. 
50 lihulquá puquanph. 
szut np quuuulp. 
wjt wind bi hùpù ú[juhpunh. 
2nunny wnänı ninullu hth. 
jhüpü pune qtnn uhntih: 


10  Pduuunuwuubnü wuk. junpbhn pn püni kup. 
Yui niübhp pn pungnniphuuup. 
pnppnphu jbnwännipbund. 
ti nbn (hithu jpuwnniptiwd. 
uüunugünpn wnnnälhnıptund. 
135 là wufumhp uwnäwlynipturd. 


73 I would like to thank my colleague Dr Michael Pifer for stimulating conversations and 
suggestions about the poem and its translation. Any errors, of course, remain my own. 

74 bnp] written over in black ink as bnp, corr. 

75 &wuunupul -p- suprascr. corr. 

76 td] suprascr. corr. 

77 4pudwii] h- suprascr. corr. 
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20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 


hihi wub. bu ugüuup jbplhp tuh. 
np uquinpug úluhpun huh. 

tı ukinuti qunnunh. 

bı uhntjhü qAhılnda nünnuh. 
Aunuwähpä jnnynph. 

wwupbu Tupuipùù wnpniguüh. 
tı nfuwluyjda jwänhdwäh. 

nip luu funny 2nunnu Auızunh. 
ubruüü uutù puinnu 1guh: 


Pluunuubn& qhüh qn ztu fuhum qndth. 


178 ny hu unpng dbóupljh. 
muy úuinn ı uuúkü wnwphth. 
wübäbıhü qphq »nanniüh. 

rni jung tu uhntih. 
upplignqug dtd qnytjh. 
dupnhp? pbüng puhuu úninnh. 
yushi puinni nüppü*? puhh: 
QE nu &uquip nuh. 
wınpunn pbüny 2nunnu jhüp. 
pasuni jnprngpü?! ¿nünniuh. 
wınwnulywäpnüs uhntih. 


hihi wub. En fuunuhu nuinü ni ndun. 
QUE qpw&nn pn Jbntun. 

Ub _phubyby ubGuupà jbplup. 

bi wppwécuu) unne ht wpun. 

qhu h nbd ptnhü jenyun. 

ti puduytght uppkpup88: 


bdwunwulné: nüpbjh bnbp ünjp. 
huwyununwyhzs* awAwwkınh. 


1] n- del. 

dunnhp] -hp suprascr. corr. 
huppù] -p- subscr. corr. 

ynnnngnü | -p- subscr. corr. 
wımnunwlwäpnü] -p- subscr. corr. 
See note 35 above. 

fuwymwnupy] -}- subscr. corr. 
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45 


50 


55 


60 


65 


70 


75 


85 
86 


bi Unubp hp quiu. 
ujuiunGuin htntn uühónngh. 
fuwnp unuintn qhüpü wübüp. 
yunit h bg &ujuinuitih.S5 
wuınnıwöwfuunu dt quinh. 
[ubqjugü ;hunnin Gnnwy tnp. 
übnywgnıgbp óhóunkih. 
wähöhga wäaywundbıh. 
wuwındun bqup qni p jbplpp. 


Shüpü[nà wub. pon, hu wa duny ühwäuı. 


bi ppt qhu yutiw). 

bı whuhü qnıwpdwäuy: 
Ququinpù nipui( fu hu] 
dwnunpü whi du ubüu. 
qhnn wok ni &uinphüuy 
pw>fub gum mnipe li pu]. 
unà ni Qhùù bpp ühwäu. 

tı ünguir ubpà 2uunuiüuy. 

Pt Yuh Anjnà?6 np qui 

tne qhu mbuùni h tnt Yht: 
unpumù tpe Aunpbäuy 

qnn puqquunn nipupwuiw]: 
qhın nnuunuphidü unnwiwy. 
wjt wind ht hùpù gum [uünun;: 


Piuunuulná: unnni jup uüniguóé. 


numbppù qnnyun &uppbgniguó: 
wnnpnälnipbwä funnAnınn wows. 
puù qwdkäuyd dum hdwpud. 
tnni numtppt mwgwd. 
Ywulyuöä jhın uhnunü zhp nülquió. 
gb sbhpn qni win pudu. 

¿tn wu Qüuuu jbplhp qnnouó: 


See note 35 above. 
See note 17 above. 
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hth: yep yayhu nm jpup?bü 
juibäbgnıda wwpngbınnkü. 
nn qhu Elu h unne Unntü. 

80 pn|Əukuiguimunnunphi uipbü. 
Fw>fuwö upon] ubüupupbó: 
h Anw>uyh Jenawwnuwäto: 
wnpbing wawltpmet. 
whip E h urpe h dpt. 

8 hfApu7u]h jumupnugkà 
h pnpumnuh unine yuntata: 


Pluunuubné úkó li quun E uununuqü. 
np h pliq Awuwnunnbgun: 
pui[jg wnwäg phq unun yu. 
9 hwywunnıhnwäawgü gum jnióun. 
wınhäawnhnä huwpbguu. 
nnnhä h fun dhétiguur. 
uhüü h junübà puduübtguur. 
h Jwunnudnj ábnpü jnıdun. 
95 wuyugù wwulyubguı. 
jknywn qinilunü guubguı. 
ina h ipnnü huui2bgun. 
Guiùg np h Ann dwfn noun: 


hihi: nn wqwA E nt wpptgnn. 
100 bu &umuuump Ed uywänn. 
ny [ubqugü zb lupnn. 
tu uyäawhubwgä Eu] pnpann: 
np núptini qhu zb upon. 
du yyw np zh funn. 
105 nn h phnuü hipt E hunny. 
tı zwnwjfuunu qhnn 2nuü Auıpnn: 
tu húuiuunünogü tnw uhnnn. 
tnp np fudbowy pupo phth qnnónn: 
tu unpunnug jhüh puzfunn. 
no Luuhntlktuigü hinn; qnunn: 
puppunnr tı ännnqnn. 
tı h wwpwmundd Ihüh Apùynn. 
ti pt huh np Abn<a)nıuönn. 
upuuuu[uuüny Ihüh mnnn: 
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n5 Piüwuwnwzusnd: ph pultih qhüpü Yun. 
wùpùùth E pn puphù. 
qué dip uninp funp4spyht. 
nn wuumonm nnnhp hth. 
h ^nb2uuiljg nwut quuhü. 
1:0 wüwuüg hunuwuipü yuwyhi. 


qhaha: jhatigny uumanphu. 
qnn pn ub|uitpun Uni Auyyhu. 
ti uh jhùbù Ybndwınnhu. 

np ipuy juitüjuy qhu. 

125 puqnmuhnti qhın uhntihu. 
pu bu hung hú ufuun^hu: 
thuinp ni jump uuunüninppu: 
quhnuü nınwfu uunükú qhnunhu. 
hú funn’ Ywundhn qup qhu. 

130 úh jwäupuhn np ¿Xninnhu: 
pk 2h] Qudhu nn qhu. 
tne jhüpüp h Awınuwähu. 
pn hiz put quj h ibn$hinhu. 
qhu En wötp h Unud yuru. 

35 uUuúhunnaóh Unıznnıywähu. 
h jundwp wnkp nnp qhu. 

Qu h muth wdwitwihu. 
(9E wnpuwun bu bi ynvuhu. 
tnim dnm h Jurughtihu. 

140 Eünd ful jipu qni qhu. 
yuúkü tinny h quun jhähu: 
ni unnng |hühu puumuninphu: 


bduuunwuiné fanti] ujuinu L h pttk. 
qh ny qptq jun haut: 
15 qwwınnıhnwä ukun ut. 
tı quänı wipt she. 
ny up dinw uüápüà wub. 
ny qduuuppá augtù zub. 
PH gwiw np wut. 
150 twy pniüü p juypù quy dinb. 
uhnuinü nnwy ni quhqü aqb. 
qui h &utimhü jipu qib. 
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155 


160 


165 


170 


175 


180 


185 


87 


ununiuunnjü |njunü óuiqL. 

uhnwä ni qIniluü fuhum guik. 

gb Ybnwlnın phphù numb. 

quipü h puùbù h qui yuse. 

dun >Ehn 1t qnt h | ppt. 230" 
utp fudbwp h quun ont: 


hihi: wù np pon Gunnü E jEnıpburd. 
qun þin wifun [unüuinGniphuua. 
kukun yudu h>fuwänıp kude. 

h Awnuwähu nipu[unig kup. 
thbuwyht h gaönıphıä 

puquainnhü h upenzpid. 

qhtht uppngù jnınwfunzzhıä. 

tı Aupnuwäbugü h gaönzphıä. 

nn pub qhu qnAnıpkunfp. 

bu üdui qin Ybünwänıpbıud. 

pug np fu müqnkniphuulp. 

bu üdu nbn jhlwnnzpburd. 

qhühü wub. ny qhu wùzu uunünt h nn. 
GLUE Quo; quinq nthunuunn. 

pb Gu’? hú punphu puquinpn. 

bnljni dun Gobo unnnp. 

ni hp ünınnıwgäü mwt nnn. 

aqt h funn thnunt p pnInn. 

ni qqnifuù witt qhi; qqlupnn: 


buwunwulné. qhüh qphq qunndtigh. 
pungn bi wan pudul punh. 

bu dinw unne wnun;hü. 

nn qphq unbnöbg puduilj punh. 
jknwlj nni hump tu with. 

thuinp bi yupi puiquuinn). 

pbuh fuqun zup pupuh. 

nip Qu funny phth &ui2inh. 

Guypù fuqun tpununp puquh. 

tu phq nünk n denwnntgh. 


tu] suprascr. corr. 
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190 


195 


205 


210 


215 


3.2 


hà? qni pguiduilj tu qndtih. 
dun np pbähı pup inpnph. 
hùpù hip uüahüü quu jhüp. 
dun zun ni qni puph. 
2üugnnp nt wpplignnh. 

2b wpdwùh nüptu qhüp. 
wqwaAh ni wnpl&gnnhü 

nn wuuinidny ;hü yhmwth. 
üngui puguu map bi (inp. 
np 2nun [Əinkuiüg jint Guyph: 
rini qui bu pwAwduyp. 
pwquznph tı p?puuibp: 
qhuh nni zku útmuintih. 
pbähı wink äh np udbüh. 


utp dwfn Yiwupt npu ihih. 


phuh yuwya quinnunh. 
Upunzphidù juuphüh. 
pphumnu jtpythgt funù wp. 
pbühı h übinwınnh. 

h atında uninp qumwunwuah: 
uugliglng dunppü gugh: 

tı quup nhiugnü Guquóp. 


wuınnıwö lhwnunp pununnph. 


ti gqpnıpbund diq nnnmdh: 


Sun ip qnhzu nnnnutih. 
óni] pwAwäwübnunp p 1h. 
npp bi wyph. puting ni quj. 

nn qqhünju qnypu qntgh. 

hay nn Qupntp h dwpmwühgh 
qhu jh2tgkp qug pnhuinnuh. 
yhp hu duquig qhpù gugh. 
pphumnu ätt had nn nm: 


Translation 


Grape and Philosopher 


Grape Says: 


When all fruit have reached their time 


And have ripened on the vine, 
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Mine becomes the most desired 
B'cause its presence is required 

5 Both at court and at the altar. 
E’en the weary farmer 
May in me find soothing slumber. 
I bring joy and comfort to his life 
As he holds me like his wife. 


Philosopher says: 
19 You conquer them with your nature 
Seizing them in a grip of pleasure. 
You kindle in them a demon passion 
So that they lose all sense of discretion. 
You lead to feckless fornication 
15 Those stupefied by your intoxication 


Wine says: 
For these reasons I was born, 
To give comfort to those who mourn, 
And the gracious table to adorn, 
For the beloved to receive his guest, 
20 And to let weddings do the rest! 
To satisfy all those who thirst 
And to reproach them who cause hurt, 
For let quarrelers no longer be hostile 
But o'er a bounteous table reconcile. 


Philosopher: 

25 Wine! You are worthy of neither honour nor praise 
By them who walk in the holy one's ways, 
Rather the good man, filled with virtue, 
Knows that he should completely reject you! 
The lewd hold you in admiration, 

30 While the drunk praise you in celebration. 
Because through you a man goes far astray 
As his money and wealth quickly fly away. 
All his goods go straight out the door 
As you leave your beloved washed up and poor. 

35 A son turns his back on his mother 
And seeks solace in the arms of an unknown other. 
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Wine says: 


40 


Why, you say such bitter and difficult words! 
Be silent now and let me be heard. 
Melchizedek, with his longevity, 

And Abraham, in his righteous purity, 
Brought me out repeatedly 

As well as presented me lovingly.88 


Philosopher: 


45 


50 


But when Noah had too much wine 

He was left hanging out to dry.89 

And you know what happened to his younger son— 
Well, he became the jest of everyone. 

In public they thought him worthy to shun 
And even to curse his next generation.9° 
That prophet of great acclaim 

Even his mind you overcame, 

Leaving him naked and ashamed. 

To inspire unspeakable curses 

Constitutes the entirety of your purpose! 


Wine says: 


55 


60 


88 


89 
90 


91 


Everyone unites with me, 

As they want to drink in harmony, 
Showing their joyful faces jovially. 

The king rejoices®! in his cups 

And all the servants come right up 
When he fetches me and drinks his fill 
He lavishly distributes gifts at will. 
When a man and wife join conjugally 
Their love will increase mightily. 
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Cf. Gen 1417-20. I have emended the text in line 40 to read uupnuiñuiú (Abraham) 
instead of wppwi (Abrah); it is also possible that Terter intended uupnuuú (Abram) as the 
encounter between Abraham and Melchizedek occurred before Abraham received his full 


name. Trisyllabic Abraham, however, fits better with the metre. 
Cf. Gen 9:20-27. 


This is a reference to the fact that although it was Ham who saw Noah’s nakedness, it was 


his son Canaan whom Noah cursed. 


“rejoices,” ntnuu<|uui>üun: the text reads nınwäuy, “denies,” which does not make sense 


here, and the trisyllabic nipu]uwùuy, “rejoices,” fits better with the meter. 
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65 


70 


75 


80 


85 


92 
93 
94 
95 


96 


97 


If a guest?? gets up before it's time 

He'll keep his seat if you bring out wine! 
When the pauper imbibes liberally 

He comes to rejoice royally 

For all his troubles melt away 

And laughter fills his entire day. 


Philosopher: 


Sodom’s ill-bred daughters 

Got that poor Lot slaughtered 

They led their father into bed 

When he was smashed out of his head.93 
Both of them became impregnated 

Because he was so inebriated. 

If you at that time had not been downed 
This wrong in the world would not be found. 


Wine: 


Do you not fear the Creator, 

Who is the supreme Benefactor? 

Who drew me from that holy side,?* 

From which generous spring the law derived, 
Which his vivifying right hand did provide. 
From that wondrous room?5 disseminated, 
From the disciple among the intoxicated,96 
F'erything from that holy stone,°7 

From the miraculous sacrifice that does atone 
From the blood of the anointed one. 


"guest," 4njnu; Madoyan 1989 transcribes as fSuypù, “father” but it is clearly Anınü, see 
note 16 above. 

Cf. Gen 19:30-38. 

Cf. John 19:34. 

“room,” Jbndunnnid, lit. “upper house" or “upper room,’ a reference to the coenaculum 
where the Last Supper took place and the descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. 

A reference to Peter among the disciples at Pentecost, Acts 2:5-15. When the apostles were 
filled with the Holy Spirit, certain onlookers believed them to be drunk. Peter exclaimed 
that they were not drunk. Here Terter plays with the idea of the apostles being spiritually 
intoxicated, cf. e.g., note 67 above and the use of Persian Cu. in the poems of Rumi. 
Terter uses the image of the upper room and the stone or rock to allude to the Last Supper 
and Pentecost, to Peter, whose name means rock (Matt 16:18, John 1:42), and to Christ, who 
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Philosopher: 
Mighty and great it is celebrated, 
The sacrifice that you initiated, 
But by your presence strife has proliferated 
go While many of the commandments dissipated. 
The legislator was deceived, 
And son against father did angrily grieve; 
Woman split from man, 
While work fell from his hand, 
95 His eyes grew ever more bleary, 
And his aching head made him weary, 
His liver dissolved, worn and shot, 
Then he fell dead, brought to naught. 


Wine: 
For that one who is a greedy drinker 
100 Iam certainly a killer, 
And for him who is unable to be smart 
I will surely try his heart. 
For him who cannot hold his drink 
He will think that I do stink: 
105 Vomit in his mouth, wallowing like a swine 
Barking like a dog, me he will malign. 
I am a lover of the wise 
When he who drinks me acts civilised, 
To the poor he becomes a provider, 
no And of his family he is an admirer. 
In worship his voice resonates; 
It exclaims, rises, and renovates— 
And if anyone becomes a dissenter,98 
He knows how to give an answer! 


Philosopher: 
us But if one wants something tangible 
Your good is simply inscrutable. 


is called the stone or rock (EU) in Luke 20:17, Acts 4:11, and i Cor 10:4. Having first evoked 
Peter, he now switches to Christ. 
98 ‘dissenter,’ Stp[a]nuwuònn: the text reads fbnnuuônn, which could also be: Atıpnı wönn, 
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120 


It is on account of our holy mystery 
That we are sons of God spiritually 
Classed among the angelic hierarchy 
And crowned with His unfading glory.99 


Wine: 


125 


130 


135 


140 


Remember this world right here 

That before your eyes appears 

and with me always be sincere. 

With every drink one pours 

He loves his beloved more and more. 

Of glory and of honour I am replete 

And of this world, I am the pulse and beat 
That I make the heart of this land complete. 
Like me the drinker’s face is red 

But don't overdo it when you are to wed 
For if do, you will be misled 

And won't be of much use in the wedding bed! 
You have a cup of horn for display, 

So why then bring me in a pot of clay? 

A bronze vessel!0® can deliver, 

But more fitting is one of silver, 

A goblet made of gold, suits me even better. 
But if you're poor and don't have one, 

A two-cent glass will get it done, 

With a swig infuse your veins 

And free yourself from every pain, 

And health in life you will attain. 


Philosopher: 


99 


100 


Far from you one should remain, 
For he who takes you in his veins 


possibly “bringing from last year” This makes little sense and the line seems to refer to the 
refutation of a heretic or dissenter. 

These lines are somewhat cryptic, but I understand the Philosopher to say that Wine 
should not take credit for the spiritual work of the liturgy, which is a divine mystery; rather, 
Wine should keep in mind the more tangible problems it causes. Wine then turns to the 
physical world. 

“vessel,” Unızpnıyyuähu: a loanword from Prs. à „ås, see above note 36. 
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15 The Lord's commandments does forget 
And does not recall the day of death. 
His manifold sins he does not confess, 
Nor the clocking of the clapper!?! does he address. 
Even when he tries to pray, 
150 Sleep upon his eyes does weigh, 
His heart trembles, he pulls his cheek, 
He rubs his temples, and shakes his feet 
The light of morn dawns vividly, 
But his heart and head hurt terribly, 
155 If they bring him food, he doesn't eat, 
He keeps the day and his word discrete, 
Perhaps,!°? if from the vine you did not arise, 
Only cold water we would imbibe! 


Wine: 
As He who is with the Father essentially 
160 On account of His ineffable humility, 
Willingly and with authority, 
Came to the nuptial festivity,108 
To the bridegroom the wine comes merrily, 
And to the king it comes piously. 
165 To the holy it comes joyfully 
While to the wedding feast in gaiety. 
To him who drinks with gratitude, 
I am the stuff of beatitude, 
But he who drinks me ungratefully, 
170 Iam the poison of stupidity. 


Wine says: 
He who ingests me immoderately, 
Like a pilgrim exclaims with audacity 
That I am the king of this great city! 
Then two fine young men approach, 
175 Grab and twist his beard in reproach;194 


101 “the clapper,” Juiúñuup, the semantron that calls people to prayer. 

102 “Perhaps; Uwljwp, a loanword from Prs. fu, see above, note 37. 

103 A reference to the wedding at Cana, John 21-11. 

104 See also the contribution by M.E. Stone and E. Vardanyan in this volume. 
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They cast him into a deep, dark pit 
And make his head some sort of nut to split.105 


Philosopher: 


180 


185 


190 


195 


200 


205 


105 


106 


107 


Wine—I have done you a disservice, 
Maligning your sweet and fragrant purpose. 
I have sinned against the Creator, 

Who keeps your good cup in His favour. 
Your honour flows through one and all, 

The glory and pride of every royal hall. 

A thousand evils you do obstruct, 

And quarrelers to peace you do conduct, 
The Father is glorified majestically, 

So why did I slander you viciously 

When indeed you are a cup most praiseworthy? 
A man who goes astray through you, 
Himself is to blame for lacking virtue, 

And it is the man who is evil, for you are true. 
Wine should not be given out 

To the fornicator and the lout; 

To the greedy and the sot 

Who are no use at all to God, 

Only give vinegar and bile! 

So that their liver will soon expire. 

But you are good to the hierarch, 

To the prince, and to the monarch. 

Wine, you are not to blame 

For you the Lord of all proclaim. 

You bring joy to our life of dread, 

When the crown is placed upon our head,107 
When baptism you do attend, 

When Christ from heaven does descend 


This is a very liberal translation. Literally the text says: “they make his head like a gallnut 
(q[upnp)." Terter would likely have been familiar with the process of making iron-gall ink 
from smashed up gallnuts. The verse may mean, then, that they split his head open. 
“vinegar pugulu, and “bile,” or “gall” 1bnh: cf. the wine offered to Jesus on the Cross in 
Matt 23:34 and Luke 23:36. 

This is to be understood as referring to the wedding ceremony where crowns are placed 
on the heads of the bridegroom and bride. 
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Through you to the sinner mercifully 

By means of the holy liturgy. 

The sins of the dead are fully erased 

And legions of demons completely effaced, 
zio God is glorified with eternal praise, 

For through His mercy we are saved. 


I, Ter ter, miserable scribe, 
Lazy priest filled with sin, 
Anguished, crying, widow and orphan, 
215 Composed this praise of wine. 
You who read this in humanity 
Remember me to Christ's monastery, 
My sins I need to erase completely, 
May Christ, through you, have mercy upon me. 
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“My City Which Is of Bronze” 


The City of Bronze Encroaching on the Alexander Romance 


Alex MacFarlane 


1 Introduction 


In legend, Alexander 111 of Macedon surpasses his history: he reaches the edges 
of the world, encounters impossible creatures, and sees wondrous sights. One 
of these is the palace of Kandake (also Kandaki, K'andakine), fictional queen 
of Meroë. It is constructed of fine metals, precious stones, and rare woods. In 
a separate tale, Amir Musa ibn Nusayr journeys across the Maghreb and finds 
the City of Bronze, a splendid city of bronze, gemstones, and statues capable 
of movement, in which a dead queen still sits on her throne. Tablets inside 
and outside the city are inscribed with the message that even wealthy rulers 
become dried bones. At the end of his life, Alexander learns the same lesson: 
he will go into the ground empty-handed. 

These two tales took different routes into Armenian literature, and they con- 
tinued travelling after their translations: Kandake's city becomes the City of 
Bronze, while the lessons learnt by Alexander and Amir Musa share the pages 
of a single manuscript. The proximity of these two tales attests to their shared 
geography. Both contain a narrative cartography in which the remote edges of 
the world are the setting for the marvellous and the instructional: monstrous 
creatures and motile statues and the important lesson that amassing power in 
life means little after death. The way that the City of Bronze enters and inter- 
acts with the story of Alexander enriches its world, and even helps to draw out 
the moral heft already present in the legend. In turn, Alexander's dying lesson 
about mortality heightens Amir Müsä's story. 

This article follows the connections between Alexander and the City of 
Bronze in Armenian literature. It is concerned with two tales. The first, the 
legendary history of Alexander—known in Armenian as The History of Alex- 
ander of Macedon and more widely in scholarship as the Alexander Romance 
(to which it will be referred throughout) —was translated into Armenian from a 
Greek Vorlage in or soon after the 5th century. Starting in the late 13th, early 14th 
century with the work of Xa¢‘atur Kec'arec'i and continuing in the 16th century 
primarily with Kat'olikos Grigoris Alt'amarc'i and his pupil Zak'aria Gnunecii, 
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the Armenian text was accompanied by shortmonorhymed poems called kafas 
that repeated or added new details to the tale.! Later the Alexander Romance is 
abbreviated, altering details of the story in some ways and integrating its kafas 
into the narrative sequence.? 

The second tale, the History of the City of Bronze, has antecedents in Arabic 
literature that go back to at least the gth century, with roots in multiple nar- 
ratives that cohered into mediaeval versions. It is most famous now for its 
appearance in the 1007 Nights sequence. The first translation from Arabic to 
Armenian was made in the late 10th century for David 111 of Tayk' and included 
kafas to translate the rhyming poetic inscriptions found by the tale’s protagon- 
ist, as well as his lamentations upon reading them (whence the word kafa, from 
the Arabic for rhyme, gafiya). In the early 13th century, a vardapet Aïak'el made 
a second translation, which is perhaps the version that in turn was edited and 
expanded upon in the 16th century by Grigoris Alt'amarc'i, who—as with the 
Alexander Romance—composed additional kafas for it.* 

The earliest Armenian version has the City of Bronze in the north (rather 
than its more famous location in the Maghreb), perhaps reflecting the early 
Arabic tale, long before its inclusion in the 1007 Nights.5 Deeper traditions in 
Iranian and Central Asian literature place a potential bronze city in the north.® 
In terms of narrative function, however, its cardinal direction is not relevant: 
it is remote. The same is true of Kandake's city Meroé, to be found in modern 
Sudan but placed in the Alexander Romance's uncertain geography along his 
route from India back to Babylon. Anywhere in the far west, north or along the 
map's less defined far-off regions is sufficient. 

Starting with Alexander's visit to Kandake, this article tracks how her city 
becomes the City of Bronze between Alexander Romance manuscripts and a 
17th-century tataran (anthology of poetry and hymns) that includes some Alex- 


1 A good introduction to this well-travelled text is Stoneman 2008, though it is sparse on the 
Armenian tradition. On the role of the kafas, see Simonyan 1975, Maranci 2003-2004, and 
MacFarlane 2019. The Armenian edition of the Alexander Romance is Simonyan 1989, with a 
new edition in preparation by Aram Topchyan. There is an English translation in Wolohojian 
1969 (text, without kafas), while an Italian translation of the late 13th-century, early 14th- 
century manuscript V 424 accompanies its facsimile in Traina et al. 2003 (text and kafas, with 
lacunae where the manuscript is damaged). V 424 is held in the monastery of the Mxit'arists 
on San Lazzaro degli Armeni, in the Venetian lagoon, Italy. 

The third text in Simonyan 1989 is an abbreviated Alexander Romance. 

Fudge 2006, 91-96; Traina 1999. 

Russell 1983, 255. 

Russell 1983, 257-258. 

Russell 1983, 251. 
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ander kafas copied separately, without the prose narrative. It then considers 
a different kind of interaction, in another 17th-century tataran that contains 
the tale of the City of Bronze with Alexander kafas—many about Alexander's 
death—added to the bottom of some pages. 


2 Initial Encroachments 


The City of Bronze comes closer to the world of the Alexander Romance with 
every layer of reinscription. In the Greek Alexander Romance, it is not present.” 
In the Armenian Alexander Romance narrative and kafas accompanying it, 
two separate locations need to be considered: the lengthily described city of 
Kandake— which is also described in the Greek versions—and a brief mention 
of the City of Bronze. 

Kandake's city is described in the narrative as having a marvellous appear- 
ance: a brilliant gold roof, thrones of onyx and beryl, tables of ivory, Numidian 
columns, human figures built of bronze, sculptures of elephants and chariot- 
drivers, a river like another Pactolus? and ripely fruiting trees.? A subsequent 
passage adds further details: 


On the following day, Kandake took Antigonos'? hand and showed him 
the bright and resplendent rooms of cerulean stone, and it seemed as if 
the sun and the moon [were] in the walls because of the golden marble 
boards. There was a great temple of unrotting wood, incombustible in fire. 
And a house was built, the foundation of which was not constructed on 
the ground, but on great pieces of four-cornered wood built with wheels, 
pulled by twenty elephants. If the king went somewhere to make war on 
a city, this was [his] home.! 


7 Nawotka 2017, 226. 

8 A river now called Sart Gayı, in western Turkey. 

9 Simonyan 1989, 308. 

10 Alexander is pretending to be Antigonos, acting as his own messenger. 

11 Simonyan 1989, 309. Puy diu wınınd, untu hwäanwlyk gabnda Uüuwhqnül gniguùbn 
uu ukükuilu yuydwnu tt Intuui&uiG&uiüyu junnuiqniü punk, dht qh quiniquitia h 
uuj|junuijh tı qintuhüü uüquu h dint Yétuy nul EG nupumuluga pu Yupödbu] 
h ütnpu: bi h üui En uinui&uin vp dió puoi ipn ig tt uuüuyntih h Anny Bi mnit 
2hüktuul En, npnj n? En luinnughuni Shut h dbnuy bntnh, wy h ubpug útóujiúbó ;nnti- 
pwälhräh ıhuyunhg Unuhtlng uuimnuku wniuunp, puipothui] h puwti unnngü: bi ph 
mptp bpphu] pwquwınnä h puinuip mu ujunthnuuqú, wt jhübp jun: 
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A kafa by Xacatur Kec'arec'i in the late 13th, early 14th century makes the 


elephants into the foundation of the marvellous structure in its first six half- 


lines: 


Uyu En mutwpù uiujúunuluk, 
np }bp wuti h [Ah]uwùk, 
wy, uü^üupbà Yunnigtuy b, 
h puwä thnwg ZundWwäl, 
jan Shugtwy wnbpuwännk 


wuwg YbAhgd uyu qud 2u[u]E? 


This was the palace of Kandake, 
which was not set on a foundation, 
but was impossibly constructed 

on twenty elephants in motion. 
Alexander marvelled at it, 

he said, “This is truly, greatly sublime.” 


In kafas surviving from the 16th century, the description of the palatial build- 
ings is repeated, though some details are mixed up. 


9uipnuühDhunü uuüqulb 
ubuüulp dtót U.aunhqnüt, 
finujEu qhunnuiü Undubuh 
lud quufiwpù h Unnnunyut. 
3np ubquià Ququbp h üu 
unınp Anqnypù Fhphbhjb, 
Qbovwb wüwpuun qunht 

ti uùGun puùhù h Gunnk:13 


Utpny znnu wärhnın thuyinhg 
Guumunnku qfhdu h punk. 
Abinnıdpü En dupqupuungun 
tı npdunp uw h uunnk, 
FwAnjpu h 2unhpiqujhg, 
quinyeout phintn h zhyt, 
Puqungù wwjwpnwluwu 

ta huku] muh nwnwänt:* 


Ubquiüpü h ihnnnutinthg 

tı Ququbu tw h qn&uiqut, 
touinhulu ti uhiapna hunjuitp, 
ubi wpnnp h Ananlywlywäl, 


The great Antigonos saw 

the palace of Kandake, 

like the tabernacle of Moses 

or the temple of Solomon. 

On that altar was prepared for him 
by the saintly, holy Beriel, 

for the sacrifice of the innocent lamb 
and the ineffable Word of the Father. 


Above, four unrotting pieces of wood 
strengthened the foundation of stone. 
The ceiling was strung with pearls 
and with resplendent walls of cedar, 
the thrones [were] of sapphires 

[and] ruby crystal of a red hue, 

the seat embossed 

and woven with a talent of gold. 


The altars [were] made of ivory 
and it was adorned with lapis lazuli, 
the columns—base and capital— 
the black seats of Indian [origin], 


12 V424f103"(Traina 2003); Simonyan 1989, 309 n. 8. 


13 Simonyan 1989, 309-310. 
14 Simonyan 1989, 310. 
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Nunin ünywptuy swnyn 
En wùphi h puqunplùb 

ti yunp qhpugkù &uluunp, 
Shpuidwuuénjt h yuyöt:5 


Cuùntpa ahwıwn Yunwip 
lupópu nit jpupwgE, 


fonnwäununn Yudupuip, 
qhnn qupüàuià untnü h yuuuk. 
Anny wunnıwöng wwunybnp 
funidunnid h jwnbwä quiùbk, 
Sununp li dumyniy, wpınnuıp, 
qun, znızwd h Quay pnuhk:16 


bul h ápiu wipt wntuy 
nnafunyhü qalnù Uüupqnbt, 
Snigtwy Intuuu&uuü6 ubübuilqu 
quinughù uiünuiúuun punk, 
Qupbquyà h mwufuunwlh 

tı qqniuhùù h nuuü ni Anügt, 
Suünunbpp ünynnwywäp 
Annänıkhü h pupy wunbnE:7 


bı qip nulbqnjü pnfududp 
Shounwounwy nnnqk.18 
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the images painted of men 

were innumerable in their multitude 
and the chariot, suitably magnificent, 
purple-adorned with carbuncles. 


The rider with a chariot, 

you would think him able to go to the 
races. 

The great pavilion with arches, 

that arc like spring, from a cloud, 

in which icons of savage gods 

are the colour of blood, 

with trees and flowers, fruits, 

rose, lily of a verdant bush. 


On the following day 

the queen took the hand of Antigonos, 
showed him the resplendent rooms 

of ethereal diamond stone, 

the sun and the moon 

in the fifteen panels, 

the wandering lords 

leaping for joy from the powerful star. 


And the gold-hued rivers flowed forth 
[and] water [all] with laughter. 


Such space has been given to these lengthy and at times repetitive descriptions 


because the City of Bronze is, like Kandake’s palace, exquisite.!? Its beauty is 


such that men hurl themselves from the ramparts to be within it. Those who 


15 Simonyan 1989, 310. 
16 Simonyan 1989, 310. 
17 Simonyan 1989, 310-311. 
18 Simonyan 1989, 311. 


19  Thefollowing excerpts from the History of the City of Bronze are taken from the manuscript 
M 7709, discussed later in this article, and checked against a version of the story printed 
in Tiflis in 1911 (P.P.K'. 1911), which is very close to the manuscript. The 191 Tiflis printing is 
digitised as EAP180/1/4/48 https://eap.bl.uk/archive-file/EAP180-1-4-48 [accessed 16 Feb- 
ruary 2022]. For a recent English translation of the Arabic tale in the 1007 Nights, see 


Lyons—Lyons 2010, 518-546. 
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enter safely find astonishing architecture: an arch of “red precious stones, that 
were like nothing we could engrave”?° and, beyond its threshold, “four columns 
within the palace—one blue, one purple, one red, one green—and over those 
columns a dome plastered with gold. In that cupola they saw no stony edifice, 
no wooden, but all was gold and silver”?! Within the cupola they find the dead 
body of the city’s queen, seemingly nameless, though in the Arabic tale she 
is known by names including Tadmura and Tarmazayan. Surrounding her are 
numerous treasures, including “a gold lion like a living creature, and lumin- 
ous stones put in the lion, so that at night, the stones gave more light than the 
sun.”22 The moral of the tale requires the queen and her city’s inhabitants to all 
lie dead within its walls, while Kandake, her family and (presumably) her sub- 
jects flourish. The details of Kandake’s palatial buildings originate in the Greek 
Alexander Romance—with roots, perhaps, in real sights of India encountered 
by Alexander and subsequent Greeks who visited the region?3—but it is not 
difficult to see how the similarly stunning, jewel-set structures could, later, be 
taken to be one and the same. 

Indeed, that proximity is potentially present in the kafa’s comparison of 
Kandake' palace to Solomon’s temple—not the temple itself, but its architect. 
Solomon did not construct the City of Bronze, but he is integral to the frame 
of the narrative about the quest that takes Amir Musa ibn Nusayr—the tale's 
protagonist—to the city. The impetus for the quest is the Umayyad Caliph ‘Abd 
al-Malik ibn Marwan hearing about a remote region where the people dwelling 
there sometimes fish up brass bottles containing jinn imprisoned and sealed 
within them by Solomon. At the very end of the tale, after leaving the City 
of Bronze—and learning its moral lesson—Müsä ibn Nusayr at last reaches 
that remote region and has the people there bring him twelve of Solomon's 
brass bottles, which he takes back to the Caliph. Though Solomon is not dir- 
ectly connected to the City of Bronze, he is instrumental to its presence in the 
tale. Additionally, Allegra Iafrate points to further Solomonic links in the Span- 
ish location that likely underlies the City’s location: the real Musa ibn Nusayr 
conquered both North Africa and Spain, including Toledo, while an early Arabic 
version of the tale has it set around Toledo, a city that claimed possession of 


20 M 7709, f185*. yuındhn uuunuüp bhi. np quuwänıphıd qp; ny Qunwugwp: 

21 M 7709, f185". ynnp uht yw h dE nuinu[uijuhü. útuü jpg. veya óhnuúuh. veya 
Ywpudhn. veya quivi. bu qnıaybp Uh h ubpug ukuigü. h mun) ótuhuió. zuji 
nnıyıywä n[>] punbnbü gbop wbuwup. ta ny hujubnkt. uuúküü nulh bi wnöwp En. 

22 M 7709, f185"-f186*. bi nuyh uunhuó úh qniquò En pu qukünuuüh. Lniuwunnı wynıap 
nnwö Ep h punpidi. tnp qh2bn jhü[E]p uutiütnü pu mughù pwd quunkqul. 

23 Szalc 2014. 
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Solomon’ table until Musa ibn Nusayr took it (according to some reports).24 
The choice of metal is also notable: as with the Armenian word umhùa, which 
can mean copper or its alloys bronze and brass, the Arabic »\& is similarly 
broad in its metallic meaning, so that the city’s name could be translated from 
both languages as the City of Bronze, the City of Brass or the City of Copper? 
The bottles and the city are made of the same substance. Iafrate describes the 
story’s varied elements as “some quite evidently, others in a more allusive way, 
certainly meant to create a network of references that would resonate with the 
audience, evoking and strengthening a distinctive Solomonic setting”?°—I sug- 
gest that this same technique of allusion is at play in the poet’s comparison of 
Kandake's palace to Solomon’s temple, laying the foundation stones of an even- 
tual equation between Kandake's dwelling place and the City of Bronze. 
Solomon’s temple is a distinct structure, but it too may belong to the “net- 
work of references” that construct the above association. Also known as the 
First Temple of Jerusalem, his temple replaced the tabernacle of Moses— 
mentioned in the same kafa—as the dwelling-place of God. Its construction 
is recorded in the Book of Kings (3Kings in the Armenian Bible, 1Kings in 
Bibles used in the Western church, due to the use of different translations), 
and while ostensibly a real temple, it is described in opulent terms: “He orna- 
mented the inside of the house with cedar vaults and beams, and engrav- 
ings all of cedar, and no stone was visible?” (3Kgs 6:18). Much is gilded, 
from the altar to the walls and floor: “All the house he anointed with gold 
...”28 (3 Kgs 6:22). Decorative features run throughout: “All the walls of the 
house he engraved with cherubs and palm trees, and images visible on the 
interior and the exterior.’”9 (3 Kgs 6:29). These too are overlaid with gold. Some 
of these details recall Kandake's palatial complex—the cedar wood in 16th- 
century Alexander Romance kafas, the foliate details and the abundance of 
gold—though these are by no means unique details. Some of the words used 
vary, suggesting no direct inspiration from the Biblical passage. For ‘cedar’, 
the 16th-century Alexander Romance kafa has uwpn, while the edited text 
of 3Kings 6 uses bniüuwhuyun and dun. Otherwise, the trees mentioned 
are different: the Alexander Romance mentions plane trees and trees without 


24 Iafrate 2016, 262-264. 

25 Iafrate 2016, 264. 

26 Iafrate 2016, 263-264. 

27  Zohrapian 1805, 2142. bu npniuiqhuug qunnıdd "h ùbppn tntuüunhuuyuihuip quudunu ta 
qlnquilj, bi qnno2nuuióu qutti Junbuaunhununhg. bi ny bnbubn pupù. 

28  Zohrapian 1805, 2143. ti quidiüuujü nitt oó nulıny ... 

29  Zohrapian 1805, 2143. bl quúttwjt nnúu muiù gningwiwyh pwänwhbwj qnbwg 
qpyun phnnpu tı núunkühu, tı nno2nuuióu &ugbjhu h üaknpuuuqnjüü ht junwwphäd: 
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specifying their species, while 3 Kings 6 references palm trees, cypress-wood 
and juniper-wood. While the comparison of Kandaké’s palatial complex to 
Solomon’s temple does not evince any textual borrowing, it can be interpreted 
as not only an attempt to elevate the palace’s appearance in Christian terms, 
but to evoke and draw comparison to the impressive architecture associated 
with Solomon. 

Fantastical elements of the First Temple’s story are not connected to Kanda- 
ké or the wider Alexander Romance in Armenian (or Greek), but it is notable 
that this temple—like most features of Solomon's life—attracted the irreal. 
Consider the shamir, used in the First Temple’s construction: either a living 
worm or a stone capable of working metal by affect, rather than the conven- 
tional use of a tool. The shamir is known in the Talmud and Midrash, and is 
also alluded to in Quran 34:14. The story of the shamir's acquisition is filled 
with wonders typical of Solomon. 

The point here is not—yet—to draw a direct line between Kandake's palace 
and the City of Bronze, but to allude. Both existed in the same narrative register 
of the ancient, the splendid, the (sometimes) holy. The poet of the kafas utilised 
this register when writing about a particular structure and drew inspiration 
from its many constituent tales—Iafrate's “network of references”. 

The Armenian narrative introduces the City of Bronze separately in a later, 
short letter Alexander writes to his mother Olympias about the edges of the 
world, associating it with a city there: “Sailing to that place, we found the city 
Areg [the City of the Sun]. It seemed to me that it is the one they call the City of 
Bronze, which has a circumference of 120 stadia, and within it fourteen towers 
built of gold and emerald. Each of them had sixty stairs, and overhead was 
a chariot with horses of gold and of emerald. It was not easy to see them 
because of the mist. The pagan priest of the sun was Ethiopian."9? It is not 
clear when the italicised line was added to the text.?! This is after Alexander's 
visit to Kandake's city, after meeting the Amazons, when he is again—for a 
short time—traversing lands inhabited by impossible species: dog-headed and 
headless men. The details of this City of Bronze recall not only the marvel- 
lous City of Bronze in its own tale, but the palatial complex of Kandake in the 


30 Simonyan 1989, 326. bi üuub] un unyu quup qUpbq punwp: bod ujuujbu pnih, ph 
uw È, nn wuti Nyilt punwp, np E 2npuyumhnıdt wuwwnhuwg Awnhin ki puuuü, tr 
wouunulp bhà h udu znnbpunwuwä' nuny bi qnúünnhunnu 2hüku: Uh-dh h üngwäh 
niübp wunnhäwäu yupun ht h Yip) wägbu Yun dun p &hndp muyn ti h qdppuunb: 
bi wnbuwäb) qünuu ny En nhınkun quuü 2uiúuuüanumhü: bL pninúu wpbquywtt 
bpnuwuıgh En. For the City of the Sun in the Greek tradition, see Nawotka 2017, 226. 

31 Wolohojian 1969, 185; Traina 2003, 159; Russell 1983, 251. 
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Alexander Romance with gold and precious stones and a spectacular sculpted 
horse-drawn chariot, though they are separate places. 

For now, Kandake's palace and the City of Bronze remain distinct, though 
both fit well into the remote regions of the Alexander Romance’s narrative map. 
Two manuscripts from the 17th century reveal that direct links between Alex- 
ander and the City of Bronze were made. 


3 Kandaki in the City of Bronze (M 7726) 


The first manuscript is M 7726, a tataran of unknown origin, held in the Mesrop 
Mastoc' Institute of Ancient Manuscripts (the Matenadaran) in Yerevan, Ar- 
menia. It is small: 10.6 x 7.5 cm, a size that would fit in the hand. It contains 70 
kafas about Alexander, with no header to indicate authorship, only the open- 
ing line of the twenty-fifth kafa in red ink. The old catalogue of the Maten- 
adaran appears to ascribe authorship to Grigoris Alt'amarc'i, based on the 
sequence of names in the catalogue's brief summary (Grigoris Att'amarc'i fol- 
lows a Yovhannes, who is named in a red-ink header in the section of poems 
before the kafas about Alexander).?? The anthologist of M 7726's kafas is mainly 
concerned with the meetings between Alexander and other rulers. The kafas 
deal with three such encounters: first, 24 kafas about Alexander and the Achae- 
menid king Darius, then 15 kafas about Alexander and the Indian king Poros, 
and thirdly, 10 kafas about Alexander and the fictional queen Kandake. The 
remaining kafas describe Alexander’s death. 

Several kafas in M 7726 unite Kandaké and the City of Bronze. Both she 
and the city are first mentioned in one of the Poros kafas, in a line that reads: 
“Kandake in the city of bronze.”33 Her next appearance is when Alexander goes 
to meet her. In these short poems, her home is given no detailed elaboration, 
no lustrous details as in the narrative and kafas discussed earlier. Instead, these 
kafas give a straightforward rendition of Kandaké and Alexander’s encounter, 
but they explicitly place Kandake within the City of Bronze. The relevant kafas 
are as follows. 


Cyppytg upnpùab punwupù He sent her to the City of Bronze, 
Un Lwänwlht to ınhyhü to Kandaki the great queen. 


32 Eganyan—Zeyt'unyan—Ant'abyan 1970, 597. The new catalogue has not yet reached this 
manuscript. In addition to the Alexander kafas, M 7726 contains the History of the Youth 
Farman and various tat (poems and songs). 

33 M7726 f.36". huiünuljb ypnpùab pwnwphü: 
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Nungbıp quüwuqu bpbun He gave various gifts, 
Pwjhwp &uigqnjg unuuünnhu:34 he made the bearer wear a robe of hon- 
our. 


Unbyuwärnn qujuunljbpü vin[ubug Alexander changed his likeness 

2tpn nhuujuü nn dupn ;Guüupb — to a messenger's so that no man would 
recognise him. 

Gnowg h wypnnädt punupü He went to the City of Bronze 

Un uuünguljnü dió unhyhü:3> to the great queen Kandaki. 


Enraged, Kandake demands to know why he has dared to use trickery to come 


to her city. 

Unbyuwännn: ujuunljbpü Alexander’s likeness, 

üplpupbuig niüEp h pnnphä she had a painting of from a letter. 
Cujbuig pun tntu ùnphù She looked upon the same face, 


Funlugur unnuhiqunüwahü: she became bitterly angry. 


Uy phé ti ywptwg ónüniün “Oh bastard and evil one, 

Uüpqquid nni h paniphübn you are insane! 

En JnumwAuwgun tyhn Why were you so bold to come 

Pú pwnwpü npt unnnüak:56 to my city which is [made] of bronze?” 


Later, after Kandak& has counselled him not to trust in his fate, Alexander tells 
his troops that there is no way to conquer her city. 


but hin fttt Gyn He set out and came to his cavalry, 
bi quuntunù wuwg hwäünuwlhb so that he could say about Kandaki: 
nywun unmütn(y) G&unulu “There is no way of taking 

Ujù punupù npt unnnüuat:57 this city which is [made] of bronze.” 


The City of Bronze is only a place, but its presence in Alexander's itinerary signi- 
fies a textual proximity of great interest. Though the palace of M 7726's Kandake 
is not detailed, it is wondrous by appellation: made of bronze. The two cities 


34 M7726 f.37". The ‘her’ in the first line is Kandake's daughter-in-law, who Alexander has 
freed from captivity. 

35 M7726 £37’. 

36 M7726 f.37". 

37 M7726 £37’. 
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in the Armenian Alexander Romance—Kandake's palace and the City of the 
Sun (identified with the City of Bronze)—are one. The collection of kafas in 
M 7726 provides no context for this narrative closeness, but all bar one of these 
kafas about Kandaké are also found in the abbreviated Alexander Romance, 
where Alexander visits K'andakine in the City of Bronze.?® As in the kafas in 
M 7726, the city is not lavishly described: the episode focuses on the upheavals 
of how Alexander and K'andakine meet and then part. The altered story of 
the abbreviated Alexander Romance and its kafas—its updated cartography— 
is presumably a source for M 7726’s collection of kafas, in which this pivotal 
meeting between king and queen takes place in a city made of bronze. 


4 Alexander at the Base of the City of Bronze (M 7709) 


M 7709, the second manuscript linking Alexander and the City of Bronze, 
presents a different proximity. It too is a tataran, dating to 1608-1658 and cre- 
ated in Kaffa (Feodosia, Crimea) by a Xac'grul (Xac'atur k‘ahanay), and it meas- 
ures 14x 9.5 cm.3° It includes the tale of the City of Bronze interspersed with its 
own kafas—then, in the lower margin of this tale, some kafas about Alexan- 
der have been written. The difference in handwriting styles suggests that these 
Alexander kafas are additions to the manuscript by a separate scribe, especially 
as on one page a faded red kafa belonging to the City of Bronze tale is rewritten 
in what appears to be the same later hand. 

The Alexander kafas added to M 7709 are a non-chronological selection, 
with subjects such as the last Egyptian Pharaoh Nectanebo 11’s seduction of 
Olympias, Alexander and his army’s encounter with plant-men in a remote 
region of the world, the young Alexander refusing to give Macedon’s trib- 
ute to the envoys of Darius, and the deaths of Alexander and Darius. Many 
are found in other manuscripts. The choice of kafas appears random, but 
it is not so. Part of the association is found in the narrative of the City of 
Bronze—not unique to this one manuscript—which says, of the first city vis- 
ited by Amir Musa, that “Alexander built it” 4° Kafas about him fit at the base 


38 Simonyan1989, 471-474. The kafa absent in the abbreviated Alexander Romance is the one 
beginning Unbyuwänn quumibpù ıhnfubwg (“Alexander changed his likeness”). The 
City of Bronze in the Alexander Romance is also discussed in Traina 1999, 377-380. 

39 Eganyan—Zeyt'unyan—Ant'abyan 1970, 592. The manuscript contains many tat and sev- 
eral tales, including the History of the Youth Farman, the History of the City of Bronze and 
the History of the Girl and the Boy. 

40 M 7709fa82*. quyu wnkyuwänn 2hübuig 
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of the narrative’s pages. Of even greater interest is the subject accounting for 
many of the kafas: Alexander's death. 

The culmination of the Alexander Romance and kafas dwelling on Alexan- 
der’s mortality is that despite his impressive deeds and accumulation of wealth 
in life, he meets his mortal end and goes empty-handed into the grave. Many 
kafas were written for the drawn-out death sequence at the end of the narrat- 
ive, which begins with ill omens, progresses to the poisoning of Alexander, and 
then follows his final days as he declines in health and eventually dies. M 7709 
reproduces a number of these kafas at the base of the City of Bronze tale: an 
appropriate location for Alexander's death, as Amir Musa ibn Nusayr will even- 
tually arrive at the dead body of the city’s nameless ruler, who had amassed so 
much in her life. 

Many of the kafas added to M 7709 about Alexander’s death show him finally 
learning this lesson in his last days. 


qh>tinu bnuqh mtuu In the night, I saw in a dream, 
dtd Ywp|[ ]h qiluhl ] much [hail fell| to [my] head. 
üuiyhúluigu unb q&nqpu. It made my soul weep, 
w| ]knnjn wmwunıhu: [my] eyes poured tears [of blood]. 
Uukù úh dufutin un[ They say, “Do not be afraid! 
]à pui E zum óhóunhu. It is better that you [weep than] laugh a 
lot. 
nhdunn h nhinhü qunüu. Difficulty will turn to ease. 
tnwqhu h juumpùynphù:42 You dream in this world.” 


Alexander fears his dreamt death, and though his men (the ‘They’ of the poem) 
tell him not to be afraid, many of them are co-conspirators in the scheme to 
poison him. In a later kafa, Alexander addresses his wife Hroksine (Roxana), 
who in the Alexander Romance is the daughter of Darius. In the Alexander 
Romance narrative, he tries to sneak away to end his life in private, but Hroksiné 
follows him and convinces him to return to his rooms. The kafas give no indic- 
ation of this story, showing only Alexander's distress at the loss of his life—the 
loss of his crown, symbol of his achievements. 


41 Fora thorough study of the relationship between the Alexander kafas and the City of 
Bronze narrative in M 7709, with a translation of all kafas, see MacFarlane 2021 and forth- 
coming. 

42 M7709 f.189’-190". Translation of this badly damaged kafa makes use of the version at 
Simonyan 1989, 602 n. 393. 
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Annpi ni yuh nunduy 
nupb^p nnuunn Annpuhbb. 
jGnyohg h uügniüqu wayw). 
unpniuu h qguiqu h qnıhub:* 


Hioksiné responds. 


pnnny Unnuù Yuuhu 
w2fuwp4sh Yuyup wunbuwinpk 
tu w útnujiühú ftu puq. 

ahu h pn qhnpy Aunwpt;:* 


Unpujù ywunwufuwä uinuin 
pb bywı Anghu nm (pnb 
uhpuu Juntiguur Ann 

úh übrbp wumniwò YYuy E 


RE bu qhnwugt Eh 
np duni wipt domt E 
nılin]ny nunüugjh wn dujpnu 
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“I became pitiable and lamented, 
daughter of Dareh, Hroksine. 

I fell from heaven into the abyss. 

The loss of the crown from the head.” 


“You will abandon [and] forget me, 
lord of the world, Alexander. 

But I will die with you. 

Invite me to your bosom.” 


The king replied: 

“My soul is perturbed, be silent! 

My heart is aflame with fire, 

do not oppress [me], God is [my] wit- 
ness, 

for I have learned 

that my mortal day is upon me 

[and] I will soon return to my mother, 


nn ugpuió uhpu [nq]ü[ui] Ynigk:*5 for whom my burning heart is longing.” 


Alexander’s emotional state is dwelled on here, including his love for his 
mother (a theme elaborated upon in the Romance) and his anguish that he will 
return to her dead. 

The person who added the Alexander kafas to M 7709 was less concerned 
with the straightforward narrative of Alexander's decline and death. For in- 
stance, one kafa in the sequence as it appears in Alexander Romance manu- 
scripts—about Alexander allowing his concerned army to see that he remained 
alive—is not included in M 7709.46 Alexander's emotional response to these 
events is clearly a greater priority to the copyist. The next kafa in the Alexander 
Romance manuscript sequence, which is a more contemplative piece presen- 
ted from Alexander’s perspective, is added to M 7709 across two folios. 


Uinippu Eh h gmp üduià 
Qunî puunibp Gnwgh üpduü 


Ispent my days as if in shade 
or shadow, as if in a dream. 


43 M 709fago*. 
44 M 709fa9o". 
45  Mrryogfagr. 
46 Simonyan 1989, 340. 
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ödwlhl* E qupüu alu. It is like a spring flower, 
duünilh lud Junnh üúujiü48 like a violet or rose. 


Culiguy duh tduti I was consumed like flesh, 
nı ghgw 6nnuiqh tduti. and extinguished like a lamp. 
Unuänıu unuta au. You set like the sun 


ni qnüuu h Ann +h qnüunuiü:49 and you go into the earth, to a prison. 


The tone is mournful: Alexander expresses regret at spending his life in a 
dream-like state, only to be (inevitably) extinguished like a lamp and set like the 
sun. This message is continued soon thereafter, though a kafa in-between first 
curses the man who poisoned Alexander, comparing him to Cain and Judas, 
willing that he meet the same sinners’ death.®° After that, the kafas return to 
reflecting on the illusory nature of life. 


Uu ljbuiüu E jbnwg au. This existence is like a dream, 

qhù; qupgpün jpop dn2hfu from which he awakens [and] becomes 
regretful. 

h pnt qhi; holuuia qhunt. In sleep, he knew himself a prince; 


tnp qupnüni unpun nı uüpuü:*! when he awoke, a foolish beggar. 


In the illusory dream of life, he is a prince—only in dying does he awake to 
realisation. Then, in the second half of the next kafa, is life’s ultimate end: the 
earth, a grave. 


uzuubu unbtjuwuùmp tot. So Alexander 
nn iun h ttn qhntqúuuü:52 entered a narrow grave. 


The kafas continue. The dead king is not always named: these kafas come 
after six about Alexander confronting the emissaries of Darius, who foresee the 
Achaemenid king’s downfall. On intervening pages there are kafas that directly 
name Darius and mourn his death. The two kafas here, however, are associated 


47 For öwlhl, read dunpl. 

48 M7709 fol’. 

49 M7709 f192r. The version in Simonyan 1989, 340 has a consistent second-person point of 
view rather than switching from the voice of Alexander to an exhortative addressor. 

50 M7709 f.g2” and f.193". 

51 M7709 £.193Y. 

52 M7709 f194". 
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with Alexander in the Alexander Romance narrative, and in M 7709 it is pos- 
sible to read this assemblage of death kafas as intentionally bringing both kings 
together: here, at the base of the City of Bronze, both Alexander and Darius 
die. 


Uppwyhu muuwuü tyh Icame to the tomb of this king, 

nn niüEp 2uun úh Suypbùhp. he who had a great patrimony. 

Uj[] pnu nn quiuuu nıdkn. This man who had subdued the world, 

uui yuna] ni hny úh niüh:55 he laid down and has a narrow passage. 

Shuúkü tu Gupgniùp bu. I requested from him, 

un bn wig tinuwi phq 4tphp. “This place, how did it become suffi- 
cient for you?” 

nupdun yunnuupuwù [ ] A reply came, 

pb 4tphp ni gum untihp:54 “It is enough and even more than 
enough.” 


At last, Alexander has learnt his lesson: death—and its narrow grave—must 
suffice, even for this great king. 

The kafas about Alexander’s death added to M 7709 do not all focus on the 
emotional and moral path of Alexander towards the grave, though the major- 
ity do. It is possible to protest the crime of murdering Alexander and curse his 
killer—but the main lesson to be taken from these events is the inevitability 
of a death and the implications of that mortality on the conduct of one's life. 
The physical proximity of these moral conclusions to Amir Müsä’s own jour- 
ney on the pages of M 7709 speaks to their perceived similarity: proof that at 
least the person adding the Alexander kafas to this copy of the City of Bronze 
tale saw these stories as relevant to each other, placing Alexander's death at the 
tale’s base like another architectural feature on these well-adorned walls. Here 
are two stories that use the remote regions of the world, well-populated with 
marvels, as a space for instruction. The glories are great, but death comes for us 
all. 


53 M7709f.201”. 
54 M7709 f.202". 
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5 Conclusion 


Over time, the City of Bronze encroached on the Alexander Romance in Arme- 
nian literature. Starting as a suggested city in the Armenian Alexander Ro- 
mance, it became the city of Kandaki in M 7726: a minor detail amid the antho- 
logist’s interest in Alexander’s royal encounters but placed decisively on the 
map. In the lower margins of M 7709, the lesson of the City of Bronze tale is 
heightened by the addition of kafas about Alexander, particularly his drawn- 
out death sequence in which he finally learns the same lesson as Amir Musa 
ibn Nusayr. 

This path through the Armenian Alexander Romance and its kafas towards 
the City of Bronze points to the fluidity of a shared narrative landscape, in 
which the edges of the world are populated with marvels and morals: a grand 
city, a dead ruler’s empty hands. This landscape stretches far beyond the Arme- 
nian versions of the Alexander Romance and the City of Bronze tale discussed 
here. In the Syriac version of an 'aja'ib (marvel literature) text called The Mar- 
vels Found in the Great Cities and in the Seas and on the Islands, dated to the 
period between the ı5th-early 17th centuries CE, the first marvel is a familiar 
city: “Alexander built a city of brass on some island in the country of Andalus, 
the width of which is four months. And he placed many treasures in it. And 
it is a great and sealed city, and there are no gates in it”55 Other examples of 
Alexander’s textual proximity to the City of Bronze abound. This literary land- 
scape in the interconnected mediaeval and early modern worlds of the South 
Caucasus, Middle East, Anatolia, and Black Sea littoral (and beyond) is big- 
ger than the regions traversed by Alexander and Amir Musa ibn Nusayr. Their 
separate journeys—and the encroachment of the City of Bronze on the Alex- 
ander Romance in the Armenian narrative and kafas—are only small parts of 
Armenian literature’s place in its complex cartography. Much mapping awaits. 
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Between Gusan and Asut 


Yohannes Xlat'ec'i and the Porous Borders Negotiated by the Medieval 
Armenian Bard 


S. Peter Cowe 


1 Introduction 


Various studies have illumined the social status and performance practice of 
Armenian bards in the Late Antique period, registering their commonalities 
within the broader Parthian cultural ambience,! as well as the characteristics 
of the new florescence of the art in the early modern period from the 16th cen- 
tury in Anatolia and Southern Caucasia largely in a Turkic language milieu, in 
which the significance of interchange is underlined by a number of Christian 
Armenian exponents apprenticing themselves to Muslim masters.? The earlier 
exemplar (gusan) is characterised by the oral exposition of myth, legend, and 
heroic exploits,^ while the second (asut) by the declamation of prose romances, 
in keeping with a heightened emphasis on the theme of love? and the compos- 
ition, inscription, and rendition of various genres of song.® In contrast, des- 
pite clear indications of continuity of bardic activity in Armenian society, the 
primary features of this interim period have been less systematically studied.” 

At the same time, these versatile, professionally trained master-craftsmen 
possessed a valuable skill-set continually in demand in different geographical 
(urban gatherings, countryside, etc.) and social settings (court, weddings, and 


1 Boyce 1957, 10-45. 

2 Levonyan 1944; Baxcinyan 1987; Yang 2016, 41-101. The incorporation of the region under 
Ottoman control in the 1520s introduced a new reality. Nahapet K'uč'ak (d. 1591), one of the 
earliest Armenian exponents ofthe art, operated in the Van region, butnow composed largely 
in Turkish. Some later Armenian asuts actually became Muslim Sufis, writing in Turkish and 
Kurdish, on which see Bayrak 2005. For a study of äsıks’ contemporary status, see Korovinis 
2017, 13-140. 

Yang 2016, 61-62. 

Garsoian 1989, 30-35 and Trhomson— Howard Johnston 1999, xxxix, xliv—xlvi, liii—liv, lix-Ix. 
See K'ot'anjyan 2003. 

Yang 2016, 102-111; Kardas 2018, 48-50. 

See, for example, Ordoyan 1991. 
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other festivities) over this wide era.? Moreover, granted the ubiquity and cent- 
rality of entertainment in such ambiences, we observe the ability of bards to 
cross various social, religious, and ethnic boundaries in practising their art. 
Thus, as we read of this type of performers earlier regaling Armenian kings and 
dynasts,? later representatives were employed at foreign courts such as Sayat‘ 
Nova in the service of Erekle 11 of Kartli in the 1750s or T'ujjar at the Sublime 
Porte under Sultan Abdülmecid 1 (r. 1839-1861).!° Meanwhile, we might paral- 
lel those exploits in the mediaeval period by comparing the career of Yohannés 
Xlat'ec'i, an Armenian bard active at the court of the Kurdish amir of Bitlis in 
the first half of the 15th century.” 


2 Historical Contextualisation 


Xlat' (Ahlat, Khilat) is a city located on the north-western shore of Lake Van 
administratively in the district of Bznunik' in the region of Turuberan of 
Greater Armenia!” until Late Antiquity. As part of the Arab settlement policy 
to consolidate Umayyad rule in Southern Caucasia the Qays tribe was relo- 
cated there in the early 8th century and gradually established an emirate by 
the end of the next, following the decline of central ‘Abbasid power. Thereafter 
the city falls under the sway of the Hamdanid dynasty that frequently inter- 
married with members of the Kurdish community, which had been amassing 
in the region and thereafter began to administer it under the Marwanid dyn- 
asty (990-1085) that held power sequentially under Armenian, Byzantine, and 
Seljuq suzerainty.!? These developments gave rise to a long history of Armeno- 
Kurdish symbiosis in this area of Lake Van.!4 

Thereafter Xlat' became the capital of the much larger Shah-i Arman state 
(1100-1207) established by the Turkmens in the aftermath of the Seljuq inva- 
sion of Anatolia, whose territory also incorporated most of the Bitlis and Van 
provinces to the south and east. The state’s nomenclature indicates that the 
Armenian population was demographically dominant, a feature that remained 


Cowe 1995; Kardas 2018, 44-45. 

9 Patkanean 1887, 450-464. 

10 Yang 2016, 78-79; Cowe 1995, 32; Meyer's contribution to this volume. 

11 On this figure, see Aéatyan 1946, 651-652 and Örmanean 1927, col. 2089. For Armenian 
bards operating at Kurdish and other Islamic courts, see further Kardas 2018, 47. 

12  Hewsen 2001b, 49-50. 

13  Hewsen 2001a, 124-134. 

14 For the transition between Kurdish and Armenian aristocratic identity, see Cowe 2015, 82. 
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constant up to the modern era.!5 After a short period under Ayyubid reign and 
Georgian suzerainty Xlat' was annexed to the Mongol Empire in 1243, at which 
point the princess T'amt'a, daughter of Ivane, an ethnic Armenian atabeg of 
Chalcedonian creed at the Georgian court, and wife of the Ayyubid prince 
Malik Ashraf was appointed ruler.!6 The city then reached its heyday as capital 
of the Ilkhanid province of Arminiya (1258—c. 1335) and a centre of interna- 
tional trade.!” 

In the interim, the city of Bitlis had charted a parallel trajectory until its 
emergence as the seat of a Kurdish emirate in 182 that maintained its local 
hegemony over the territory under varying suzerainty!? until its replacement by 
an Ottoman sanjak in 1847. With the uncertainties of Jalayarid rule in Xlat' after 
the demise of Mongol power, a process of emigration began to take advant- 
age of the greater security Bitlis provided. That culminated in the latter city's 
assumption of the former's regional primacy and its physical absorption within 
the confines of the Bitlis emirate by 1349.? The main element in the latter was 
the Rusaki (Ruzagi) confederation consisting of a core group of around twenty 
tribes.?? The territory under the emir's control embraced a few smaller emirates 
(e.g. Xlat', Mus, Xnus) ruled at various points by members of the emir's family, 
though Xlat' was normally under the emir's immediate jurisdiction.?! 

The period encapsulating the martyrdom of Yohannes Xlat'ec'i was rather 
tempestuous and characterised by instability at every administrative level. 
The Kurdish principalities were frequently wracked by turmoil because of 
internal rivalries. However, when they would periodically unite in common 
cause against their suzerain, as in 1420 when Sharaf al-Din of Bitlis rebelled on 
the death of the Qaraqoyunlu ruler Kara Yusuf, the Kurds' refusal to pay tribute 
provoked the latter's son Jahan Shah to capture Xlat' and besiege Bitlis to com- 
pel compliance, thereby inflicting great hardship on the Christian population. 
Though the Qaraqoyunlu had gained regional suzerainty in the 1360s, governed 
from their centres in Tabriz and Baghdad, their hold was tenuous and ended in 
1468. They too were plagued by internal dynastic strife, which manifested itself 
at the transition of power between the deceased's sons, while at other times 
between the generations. Moreover, the intervening century of Qaraqoyunlu 


15 Cowe 2015, 81. 

16 Eastmond 2017, 124-171. 

17 Sinclair 2001, 166. 

18 Sinclair 2001, 174. 

19 Sinclair 2001, 160. 

20  Forits internal configuration, see Sinclair 2001, 156. 
21 Sinclair 2001, 155. 
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rule was punctuated by a series of three expeditions each by Timur Leng and his 
son Shah Rukh based in Herat, challenging their right to suzerainty that caused 
widespread devastation. Moreover, from 1447 onwards the Qaragoyunlu state 
became embroiled in intensive strife with the Aqqouyunlu confederation for 
regional hegemony that further added to the insecurity. 


3 The Bitlis Amirs' Perspective on the Armenian Community 


Naturally, this context of volatile power contestation is crucial in considering 
the Kurds’ and, more particularly, the Bitlis amirs’ approach to the Armenian 
community. Certainly, the rulers tolerated the robust monastic construction 
programme in the city of Bitlis over the 15th century, and the abundant data- 
base of manuscripts copied in this period testifies to the degree of continuity 
and financial support those institutions enjoyed. From a religious viewpoint, 
it is also important to note that the Kurds are one of the most heterogen- 
eous polities of the Near East, different groups embracing both Sunni and Shi‘a 
branches of Islam, as well as following various Sufi orders, Alevism, and the syn- 
cretic movement of Ahl-i Haqq (Yarsan) established in the 14th century, most 
of whose adherent base comprises Kurds. While this profile suggests the tribes 
were very adaptable with regard to creed, it is clear that actual policies var- 
ied according to specific rulers and conditions. Thus, the amir Ibrahim in the 
late 14th century was punished by Timur's son Miran Shah for his injustice to 
Christians. Meanwhile, the historian T'ovma Mecop'ec'i praises his brother and 
successor Sharaf for his care of his Christian subjects.?? At the same time, it 
appears that much of the hardship experienced by the Christian population 
was the result of collateral damage in raiding expeditions one Kurdish emir- 
ate might launch against the territory of a neighbour in ongoing internecine 
struggles.23 Consequently, such perspectives provide a certain counterbalance 
to the rather negative perception of the Kurds that emerges in some contem- 
porary martyrologies. 


22 Xacikyan 1999, 10-11. 
23 Sinclair 2001, 173-174. 
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4 Mediaeval Armenian Bardic Tradition 


From the meagre information we have of Armenian bards in this period it 
appears that they continued to compose and perform orally either individually 
orin groups, in which latter case, apart from vocals and instrumentals, it seems 
they produced extemporised skits based on traditional motifs. From the contin- 
ued attacks in ecclesiastical diatribes censuring them for undermining social 
morals it is clear their repertoire contained material regarded as bawdy and 
lascivious in those quarters. From the unsuccessful attempts to ban them from 
such gatherings we learn that one of their main venues was rites of passage, in 
particular the festivities accompanying baptisms and weddings. Consequently, 
we may conclude they maintained a number of parallels with the correspond- 
ing Kurdish tradition, only transitioning to the agik model typified by written 
song lyrics in the 16th century in the aftermath of Ottoman annexation of the 
western expanse of the Armenian Plateau within a Turkic language milieu. 


5 Kurdish Music?* 


Most traditional Kurdish music is vocal,?5 although Kurds are familiar with a 
range of instruments. Similarly, performance is usually solo a cappella, espe- 
cially in the older repertoire,26 text and melody being transmitted orally. Under 
Arabic influence the metre employed is quantitative (al-arüd), a common 
verse type being composed in ten-syllable lines,27 while the melodies in the 
north of Kurdistan (northern Iraq, Iran, Syria and Turkey) reveal the influ- 
ence of Persian and Arabic modes.?® Widespread themes include work, love, 
nature, and the hardships of the migrant. Performance practice also involves 
different kinds of improvisation.?? Significantly, it appears there was no partic- 
ular musical style characterising Kurdish courts, which presumably facilitated 
Yohannes' entrée in Xlat'. 

Strikingly, the inception of the Kurdish literate poetic tradition in Kur- 
manji?? is marked by a contemporary of the Armenian bard, Ali Heriri (1425- 


24 Fora detailed study, see Miller 2009. 

25 Merati 2015, 310. 

26 Merati 2015, 42, 310. 

27 Merati 2015, 311. 

28 Merati2015, 312. The author emphasises that Kurdish music is one of the most diversified 
traditions of the region. 

29 Merati 2015. 

30 On this form of Kurdish, see Haig—Opengin 2018. 
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ca. 1495), whose compositions treat love of country, the beauty of nature, and 
female attractions.?! Similarly, the first major prose text is the famous overview 
of Kurdish history provided by the Sharaf-Nama of a later amir of Bitlis Sharaf 
al-Din in 1597.3? Meanwhile, only in the 17th century was epic-romance (bayt)83 
introduced and transmitted by the bakhsi, a counterpart of the asık, perform- 
ing to the accompaniment of a stringed instrument, the most accomplished 
exponent of which was Ahmad Khani (1651-1707), whose magnum opus Mem 
u Zin dates from 1694. 


6 Yohannés Xlat'ec'i as a Bard to Two Communities 


The anonymous martyrology introduces readers to a twenty-year-old Chris- 
tian Armenian youth, Yohannés, born and raised in the city of Xlat', though 
the epithet xoylu adduced by two of the manuscripts, which seems to repres- 
ent a secondary addition that nevertheless transmits possibly authentic local 
information concerning the bard, suggests his forebears had resettled from Xoy. 
The frequent traffic passing between the commercial hubs of Tabriz and Bitlis 
via Xoy adds a further level of plausibility to the datum. 

Tantalisingly, the author underscores the youth’s professional bardic train- 
ing without expatiating on the conditions of his apprenticeship or the master 
with whom he studied. It clearly included instruction on improvisation,84 an 
important aspect of performance practice in general, which the bard aptly 
applies later in the narrative to compose a moving lament on his situation. 
Similarly, the degree of popularity he attained not only in the Armenian com- 
munity but in Kurdish circles and even in the entourage of the amir of Bitlis 
Sayf al-Din implies he was bilingual and accomplished in both repertoires. Con- 
sequently, the account is noteworthy for the insight it affords on the bard's 
social importance in straddling the ethno-religious divide and enjoying the 
ruler's patronage. 

The author adds that the youth also possessed a familiarity with Armenian 
liturgical music and would freely incorporate elements of this repertoire into 
his performance even before Muslim audiences.?* Their comfort level with this 


31 Merati 2015, 16. 

32  Merati 2015, 16; Izady 2005. 

33 Merati 2015, 126-132. 

34 Merati2015, 49, 107, 116; Kardaş 2018, 42-43. 

35 Itis noteworthy that although most of the compositions of Nahapet K'ucak, the first 
documented Armenian asut, are secular verses in Turkish, he also produced a few Chris- 
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corpus clearly speaks to the degree of exposure they possessed to the spiritual 
culture of the majority Armenian community. At the same time, the narrative 
makes no mention of his having attained one of the minor clerical orders like 
dpir (“clerk”), in which capacity he would have received a specialised training 
in the various modes of the chant. Likewise, granted the writer’s clerical back- 
ground, it is highly unlikely that such a detail would have been omitted had he 
had access to the relevant information. Consequently, it is more plausible that 
Yohannés acquired his control of the material from frequent church attend- 
ance, once more in a purely oral environment. From this we can also deduce 
his being a devout Christian. 

The one liturgical text marked out for comment is the Great Doxology (Park* 
i barjuns: ‘Glory to God in the Highest’), a Paleochristian composition origin- 
ally in Greek, the nucleus of which is provided by the angelic proclamation (as 
specified by the redactor at 348.3) at Jesus’ birth at Luke 2:14 to which further 
verses were subsequently added. In Armenian practice the hymn is sung near 
the conclusion of Matins.?6 

Atthe same time, Yohannes' easy familiarity with the conventions of Muslim 
composition allows him to prevaricate, after his acceptance of Islam, with cer- 
tain officials who press him to share table fellowship with them during a strict 
Armenian fast by maintaining that he had determined to devote himself for 
several days to Khidr, regarded as the source of poetic inspiration in that tra- 
dition, thereby earning himself some reprieve before he was again pressured 
to declare his religious identity. Emerging out of a somewhat complex, murky 
background, this rather elusive figure acts as a guardian and initiator into mys- 
tery in different Muslim contexts. Significantly, al-Khidr functions as the equi- 
valent of St John the Precursor in the guise of Sultan Surb Karapet of Mus, the 
protector and patron of Armenian bards.37 

Itis also noteworthy that a pivotal role in the narrative is played by a Kurd- 
ish professional female singer and dancer? Such a figure is attested in the Near 
East from early times and her social and artistic significance in the Middle Ages 
is affirmed in both Christian and Muslim sources. In Armenian she is referred 


tian hymns (Cowe 2018, 154). The situation exhibits parallels with Komitas' reference to 
Armenian deacons singing liturgical passages in the homes of the elite amira class in Con- 
stantinople (Barsoumian 2001, 167-170). 

36 See Polarean 1990, 15 and Findikyan 2004, 363-367 and the literature cited there. Refer- 
ences such as 348.3 indicate textual variants cited in the apparatus at the designated page 
and line. 

37 van Lint 2005, 335-378; Yang 2016, 68-70. 

38 Yang2018, 16-17; Schäfers 2018. 
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to by the term varjak in authors from Movses Xorenac'i onwards in his descrip- 
tion of pre-Christian Armenian culture. However, one of the most detailed 
descriptions is provided by Simeon, bishop of Atjnik', of the 1oth century who 
discusses such figures' provocative appearance and gestures. The Muslim indi- 
vidual mentioned here whom the redactor denotes as a gawal,3? a performer 
frequently encountered at religious feasts, is also presented as an accomplished 
singer. She was involved in a competition with Yohannes, which indicates the 
presence already in the 15th century of this aspect of bardic life, which was 
subsequently to assume even greater importance. 

The description of the youth's conversion is important in terms of his mani- 
fest public transition from one religious community to the other. The legal 
requirement for this move is recitation of the Sahadah before two adult Muslim 
witnesses, a rite which, though not recorded in the martyrology, was probably 
enacted before the amir in front of the castle on the morning after his incarcera- 
tion. The spectacle which is narrated is the youth's subsequently being paraded 
through the entire city to great fanfare astride a black steed. The significance 
of this act is not so much directly religious as social, as an emphatic testimony 
to Muslims, but especially to the Christian community, that this great celebrity, 
their erstwhile coreligionist, has now categorically adopted Islam and identifies 
with that creed, bearing in mind the Muslim prohibition on dimmis possessing 
or riding horses. 

The currency of this practice in different parts of Anatolia in this period 
is substantiated by Yovhannes Erznkac'i's anti-romance Yovhannes and Asa of 
around the 1280s in which with mock autobiographical reference the protag- 
onist, a vardapet from a monastery near Erznka (Erzincan), falls passionately 
in love with the daughter of one of the prominent Muslim figures in the city 
and is likewise preparing to be paraded round the town, when the narrative 
encounters a major volte-face that transports the couple towards a Christian 
wedding in church.*! Meanwhile, the completion of the bard's conversion is 
envisaged by the gadi as demanding circumcision, a necessary provision under 
the Shafif tradition of Islamic jurisprudence that was normative in Kurdish 
society. However, the youth's repeated blasphemy compelled him to issue the 
death sentence. 


39  Merati 2015, 316; Kardaş 2018, 46-47. 
40 Yang 2016, 90-98. 
41 Srapyan 1962, 163-171; Cowe 2005, 399-403. 
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7 The Original Martyrology 


The narrative appears fairly close to the actual circumstances and was prob- 
ably written soon after the events occurred.#? In keeping with this, it represents 
a relatively simple account that progresses largely according to human agency 
apart from the explanation for the youth's ability to extricate himself from the 
clutches of some men attempting to throw him to his death overthe castle ram- 
parts, which is attributed to invisible divine intervention. The work manifests 
several typical characteristics of the genre such as the protagonist’s initially suc- 
cessful career until an issue is raised by a group of Muslims that necessitates 
the choice between conversion or dying a painful death, associated with trial 
appearances and the interchange of scenes of violence and inducement to per- 
suade the figure to apostatize.* The latter, however, resists this coercion and 
makes a creedal confession, which swiftly ushers in the final death sentence, 
usually by stoning. A dazzling light then suffuses the place of execution by night 
to authenticate the martyrdom, which generally is also visible to representat- 
ives of the Muslim community as a vindication of Christian piety preceding the 
Christians’ solemn burial of the martyr’s relics. 

At the same time, some important divergences from the norm in this work 
underscore its veracity. Thus, while the threat to burn the protagonist's corpse is 
a frequent component of the genre, customarily it is not acted upon, however 
it features here at the conclusion of the narrative. Similarly, the mob, a ran- 
dom assemblage of the urban Muslim populace, tends to exercise powerful 
agency throughout the process, quickly becoming incensed by the martyr's 
intransigence and not infrequently intervening to intercept and kill him or her 
before the gadi or amir has delivered the final verdict.^* Here, in contrast, it is 
significant that the term ambox is absent, being substituted by reference to the 
collective as “infidels”. This may partly reflect the demographic situation on the 
ground by which the Armenians constitute the majority population in both the 
urban and rural contexts of this emirate, so that Muslims represent a minority. 

Likewise, there is a certain tension between the author's employment of 
typical images like the group’s rushing “like a rabid dog” to attack the mar- 
tyr at one point in response to one of his Christian affirmations and its more 
fundamental perspective of exhorting him to accept Islam and live. This lat- 
ter element is probably to be understood by reference to the youth’s celebrity 


42 Ter-Davt'yan 1980, 154; Ter-Davt'yan 1994, 389-393; Ter-Davt'yan 1998, 108-111, 278; Ter- 
Davt'yan 2011, 346-348. 

43 Cowe 2011, 308-309. 

44 For examples of this conduct, see Thomas—Mallett 2013, 208, 217, 348, 479. 
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status as a singer throughout the region, whose popularity embraced both the 
Armenian and Kurdish spheres. Indeed, the enormously contradictory conduct 
towards Yohannés manifested by Sayf al-Din, the amir of Bitlis, is probably to 
be explained in terms of the appreciation in which he held the youth and his 
musical skill. 

This similarly explains the “infidels” readiness to apply medicaments to salve 
Yohannés’ wounds and their tangible though short-lived relief at his expressed 
willingness to go before the gadi which they construed as his final acquiescence 
to actualise his acceptance of Islam by undergoing circumcision, in contrast to 
the youth's goal to expunge his previous confession by suffering martyrdom in 
exactly the same spot. 

Although the author does not identify himself in the narrative nor make any 
indirect allusions that might help clarify his background, it is plausible that the 
work was penned by a clergyman in the environs of Xlat‘. That he had close 
affinities with the local lay Armenian community is suggested by a number of 
traits antithetical to the monastic provenance of the redactor of his work, as 
we shall see. 

The first of these relates to his very humane handling of the protagonist 
Yohannés, who is depicted with all his fickleness and frailties, exhibiting a 
great degree of individuality rather than conforming to ecclesiastical expect- 
ations as a paragon of virtue. Thus, the blandishments the youth was exposed 
to in prison of attaining a higher social status than that permitted for religious 
‘minorities’ were sufficient to persuade him to recant. Still, the same day he 
experiences a twinge of conscience that motivates him to contemplate martyr- 
dom as the cost of reassuming his Christian identity. Nevertheless, some weeks 
intervene between his conversion to Islam and his martyrdom, during which 
period his commitment to his new faith is tested by two Muslim magnates. 
The latter are presumably well versed in the broad contours of the Armenian 
liturgical cycle and therefore approach Yohannés in the course of a pre-Lenten 
fast4 to ascertain whether he has any scruples about attending the mosque 
and then dining with them. This might have been the perfect occasion for a 
public announcement of his change of heart, however the youth prevaricates 
and finds an excuse to decline the invitation. Consequently, the real test occurs 
at a date determined by the gadi, on the Saturday before Lent. 

The second factor is the author’s genuine appreciation of Yohannés’ musical 
talent that encompasses both his natural vocal attributes as well as his virtu- 


45 On this traditional Armenian form of fast that proved so controversial in inner-eccle- 
siastical discussions, see Ermilov 2010, 79-97. 
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osity in performance that is so universally spellbinding on his audience in a 
wide range of venues.46 This relates not only to his regular repertoire that also 
included certain ecclesiastical hymns which he performed with great skill, but 
also the improvised lament on Gospel themes he created to encapsulate his 
feelings of contrition on reconsidering his apostasy that had the effect of turn- 
ing everyone to tears. 

Meanwhile, the third aspect is the writer's valorisation of Yohannés’ parents’ 
attitude to their son’s martyrdom, arguing that this circumstance represents 
his wedding feast and that, as he had tasted the spiritual cup of self-giving, the 
community was to wear festive white and partake of the fleshly cup to celeb- 
rate the occasion. Clearly, the bride and groom’s sharing of a cup of wine as 
an integral part of the Armenian wedding ceremony will have informed this 
interpretation, as well as the imagery of the wreath or fillet the couple wear 
during the sacrament, which mirrors the athlete’s crown that devolved upon 
the martyr in Paleochristian iconography.4” 


8 The Influence of Scripture and Hymnography 


The author's religious training finds robust expression in the texture of his com- 
position. 

Thus, he develops the parents’ blessing of their son before leaving to his 
impending martyrdom to assume something of the format of the priestly dis- 
missal at the liturgy on the conclusion of the Final Gospel, inclusive of the 
gesture of making the sign of the cross (cf. variant at 351.4).48 Likewise, the 
text is redolent with diverse images drawn from the hymns appointed for 
the feasts of martyrs.49 These include the protagonist's depiction as “honour- 
able" (ujuuunntuulluuü) and “worthy of boasting” (yuuduh) as well as a vari- 
ety of martial metaphors portraying the individual as a soldier fighting “in a 
virile manner" (uunhuipuupn) against the enemy, conquering adversaries in war, 
joyfully drinking the “cup of death”, obtaining the “unfading crown” (cf. Wis 
4:2; 1Pet 5:4; 1 Cor 9:25) through their “perseverance” (Guilptpnipbuup), and 


46 This contrasts powerfully with the ascetic monastic perspective with which the redactor 
is so profoundly imbued. 

47 One of the first instances of the transference of the image from the athlete to the martyr 
is preserved in Eusebius of Caesarea’s account of the martyrs of Lyons in 177, on which see 
McGiffert 1995, 211. 

48 Nersoyan1970, 57. 

49 Sarakan 1853, 801-852. 
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attaining the “luminous dwellings” Christ prepares for his saints (cf. John 14:6, 
23). Finally, the hymnographers emphasise the tone of rejoicing that marks the 
church's celebration of the martyrs’ voluntary self-oblation on their feast day 
(wıuon inoükúp quod). 

Additionally, the author displays his knowledge of Scripture, especially as 
this relates to the precedents of St Stephen the Protomartyr and Jesus’ Pas- 
sion. Thus, the former narrative underlies the formulation of the central pas- 
sage where Yohannés raises his eyes to the heavens (cf. Acts 7:55) in a vision 
of Christ’s advent with a host of angels (ibid., cf. Matt 16:27, 25:31; Luke 9:26). 
Meanwhile, the “infidels” “rushed at him” (Acts 7:54), while he called out “in a 
loud voice” (Acts 7:60, cf. Matt 27:50; Mark 15:8; John 11:43). Similarly, Yohannes 
is depicted as “commending his spirit” like Jesus on the cross (Luke 23:46; John 
19:30), and it is “after three days” have elapsed that his community approaches 
him (Matt 20:19; 27:63), since some of them have “fled” (Matt 26:56; Mark 14:50) 
“for fear of” antagonists (John 20:19). Likewise, the youth sells his “goods and 
possessions” and gives to the poor (Matt 19:21-22; Acts 2:45), while his lament 
concludes with Jesus’ sobering words on the consequences of denial (Matt 
10:33; Luke 12:9) and the necessity of giving an account for one’s actions (Rom 
1:20), a theme also apposite to the self-reflection demanded of the community 
in their preparation for entering Lent. 


9 Date 


The manuscripts of both the original account and the redaction state the mar- 
tyrdom occurred on the 16th ofthe Armenian month of Meheki (= February 22) 
of the year PyZ (886) of the Armenian era (= 1437 CE). However, the martyr- 
ology also contains the pertinent information that that date, which was a Sat- 
urday, immediately preceded the beginning of Lent. As Armenian Easter fell on 
March 31 that year, the date in question would have been February 10. Never- 
theless, in the following year Easter fell on April 13, which would mean Lent 
began on Sunday February 23, so that the preceding Saturday would equal 
February 22, thus matching the other data. Consequently, it appears that the 
martyrdom under discussion must have occurred in the year 1438.5° 


50 For the argument, see Manandean—AË'aïean, 1903, 291-292. 
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10 The Work's Textual Transmission 


This martyrology is very rare, its original form being witnessed by three full 
manuscripts and one abbreviation.5! The complete text is represented by 
manuscript M 271, a miscellany copied in 1480 at the Holy Cross Monastery 
of Varag by the priest Karapet; M 992, a homiliary of 1651 copied in Edessa 
by the scribe Matak'ea; and M 3783, a menologium of 1704 copied in T'ok'at' 
(Eudocia) by the scribe Georg T'ok'at'ec'i that adduces a number of textual 
lacunae and an abbreviated conclusion, while the epitome appears in M 1507, a 
17th-century menologium copied by the scribe Azaria. All four witnesses were 
collated by Manandean and AË'aïean as the basis for their critical text, which 
is followed in the English rendering below. A second text, which is a redaction 
of the former, was produced by a certain T'ovma vardapet and is preserved in 
manuscript M 5313, copied in 1465 at Van by the priest Vardan.52 This date there- 
fore provides a broad terminus ante quem for T'ovma's redaction, which in turn 
implies a comparatively earlier dating for the original text. 

The manuscripts’ generic classification reveals much about the milieux 
through which the work transitioned. Typologically the earliest isM 271, which 
as a miscellany contains elements from widely disparate subject matter, only 
one facet of which is hagiographical. Congruent with this, M 992 represents a 
collection of homilies and similar texts, the final section of which comprises 
a collection of 15th-century martyrologies largely from the Van region.5? Gran- 
ted that the present work’s redaction features a similar collection including two 
martyrologies in common also in final position (which may actually be an addi- 
tion to the codex's original structure)°* it appears that this latter was probably 
the format in which the work originally circulated. The rationale for the corpus 
of martyrologies under discussion to function as a hagiographical addendum 
is obvious from M 5313. Since it adduces the recension of the Armenian meno- 
logium finalised by Grigor Xlat'ec‘i,5° who himself suffered martyrdom in 1425, 
we can deduce that scribes sought to update the volume by appending more 
recent material. In time, copyists integrated those data into the body of the 
menologium according to the date of their feast day, abbreviating the narrat- 


51 For the critical edition of the Armenian, see Manandean—AC'arean, 1903, 284-291, and, 
for a Russian translation, see Ter-Davt'yan, 1994, 389-393, and 1998, 108-111 and 278. 

52 For the Armenian edition, see Manandean—AC'arean, 1903, 292-298. 

53 These include those of Grigor Xlat'ec'i and Mirak' TavriZec'i. 

54 Since the original manuscript was copied in 1465, those of Siruni Hizanc'i (1476) and 
Mirak' TavriZec'i (1487) must be later additions. 

55  Avdalbegyan 1982. 
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ive to adjust it to its new liturgical setting, in which it would be one of several 
commemorations requiring to be enunciated during vespers on the eve of the 
feast. 


n The Text of the Work's Redaction 


Also of significance is the occasional alignment the redactor's text shares with 
that of M 992 and M 1507, which sometimes probably maintains the original 
text where M 3783 witnesses a later addition, as at 349.20. Meanwhile, his tex- 
tual agreements with individual manuscripts, in contrast, demonstrate scribal 
interventions to impact the narrative in various ways. Thus, his reading with 
M 2711 at 347.4 creates a doublet description of the martyr's parents, categor- 
ising them as not only “pious” but also "God-loving" However, most of the 
redactor's singular affiliations are with M 992, which anticipates some of his 
own recensional tendencies. In this way, the original text's enthusiasm for the 
youth's attractive voice and appreciation for his training is muted by the omis- 
sion at 347.6 and 8, while the technical term xat to describe the bard's light 
secular composition is replaced by a more neutral designation as erg ("song") 
at 347.6, directing attention away from non-religious facets of the narrative. 
Similarly, the youth's contemplation of the idea of martyrdom, an expression 
that might appear too nonchalant, is replaced by his committed "desire to die" 
(349.9), while his confession of the Trinity (350.4) is theologically nuanced by 
balancing the reference to the three distinct persons by affirming their unitary 
Godhead, thereby rendering Yohannes at once more stereotypical as a martyr 
and his theological acumen more refined, as would be more fitting for a more 
discerning clerical and monastic readership, in contrast to the wider lay con- 
gregation the original addressed. 

Although the redaction is relatively intact, there is at least one section where 
the text of M 5313 must be deemed secondary (350.16). When the Muslim mag- 
nates report to the gadi on the results of their encounter with Yohannes, one 
expects the latter's response (cf. kt tu wub “and he said" in the original version) 
to their statement, however the redaction repeats the introduction to their pre- 
vious remarks (bi unpu uuukü “and they said"). It is therefore they who decide 
on their next actions rather than the judge, as the authority figure to whom they 
had appealed, who thus remains silent. The decision itself is also problematic, 
since instead of the original plan of biding time h ywfut hınbwäüg (“until their 
fast") which would refer to the commencing of Great Lent, a point reinforced 
several times later in the narrative, it reads h wwApü dip (“until our fast"), 
which would imply the opening of Ramadan, an issue never alluded to there- 
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after and therefore inconsequential for the account. The impression is thus of 
an isolated scribal intervention at some juncture in the work’s transmission 
history. In contrast, the gadi’s resolution to time the youth’s circumcision to 
coincide with the start of Lent is clearly calculated to wreak the most powerful 
psychological damage on the Christian community, then at its most vulnerable, 
by showcasing one of their celebrities’ manifest transference of religious alle- 
giance during the season of deepest soul-searching and introspection. 


12 The Redaction’s Authorship and Perspective 


Data in M 5313 ascribe authorship to a certain T'ovma vardapet without fur- 
ther definition. And indeed, evidence of two such figures exists as copyists 
of manuscripts M 2152 and M 917 of the early 15th century. However, in the 
introduction to his critical edition of the work of the well-known contempor- 
ary historian T'ovma Mecop'ec'i (b. 1376-1379, d. 1446) Xac'ikyan attributes our 
redaction to him on stylistic and linguistic grounds.56 Further confirmation is 
provided by the number of martyrologies T'ovma reports in his main history, in 
which he employs a set of themes and topoi that recur here, which reinforce the 
plausibility of his authorship. One striking feature is the concept of the martyr's 
"requiting" Christ or returning to him the gift of life he had bestowed on the 
faithful by submitting to death in his name. This theme is enunciated in sev- 
eral of the martyr hymns in phrases such as "they shared the cross with your 
son Christ ... they ‘exchanged’ (Ihnfuwäüuwdybghü) their life for you’,>” and “they 
shed their blood in exchange (Ihnfuwäul) for your blood, O Lord”.58 T'ovma 
then develops the toposin his history while describing the martyrdom of Grigor 
Xlat‘ec'i in which the Kurds “sorely afflicting him, butchered and sacrificed him 
as an innocent lamb ... in exchange for (Ihnfuwäwl) the lamb Christ"5? Sim- 
ilarly, the redactor places a speech in the protagonist's mouth stating that “I 
will requite (hnluuinuind wpwphg) him. Because Christ suffered for us, I will 
suffer for him" (351.2). 

Although the redaction excises various portions of text, it is significantly 
longer than the original. Clearly, different types of addition serve divergent 


56  Xaë'ikyan 1999, LI-LII. See also Zakarian’s contribution to this volume. 
57 Sarakan1853,823. 
58  Sarakan 1853, 839. 
59  Xaë'ikyan 1999, 62. 
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purposes. Some at the most basic level afford stylistic editing, often creating 
rhetorical parallelism, as in describing the youth as “nourished and trained” in 
the musical arts (347.5). Others gloss rather bald or obscure statements to offer 
clarification: thus, the female Kurdish singer is specified as active “in the same 
city” (348.1), while the hardship the bard indicated his parents have endured 
is spelled out as “in parenting me” (350.22-351.1), and the undetermined place 
where his parents and other members of the community congregated near the 
conclusion of the narrative is highlighted as being that “of the martyrdom” 
(352.27). 

More particularly, the redaction evinces a notable ‘spiritualisation’ of the 
original narrative that is more conducive to a lay environment and hence 
provides us with a valuable opportunity to examine the parameters of permiss- 
ible diversity in effecting such a theological revision of the account. In the pro- 
cess of rendering it more edifying for a monastic readership, the redactor has 
deleted more secular aspects, frequently substituting protreptics to an ideal- 
ised application of Christian ethics. This project is immediately visible in the 
treatment of the bard’s innate talent and musical training in which T'ovma 
follows the standard pejorative ecclesiastical portrayal of bards by removing 
details of the youth’s “sweet voice” and attractive performance style (347.6). 
Similarly, his wide circle of devotees is reduced to the Kurdish amir (347.8), 
thus largely eliding the Armenian community, while his main venue is con- 
temptuously vilified as the latter’s drinking bouts (347.9). In view of this, the 
redactor dismisses the bard’s profession as an “empty art” and his career in 
entertainment as “useless and harmful” (348.1-2). Hence, instead of introdu- 
cing some hymns into his secular repertoire primarily with the intention of 
heightening rapport with his audience through their attractive melody (348.3- 
4 and 4), Yohannés is presented as a committed proselytist, boldly preaching 
about Christ and praising the Trinity to his Muslim audience (348.2-3 and 4) 
like the contemporary controversialist martyr Vardan Balisec'i. Consequently, 
in his subsequent interchange with the amir, he gives the latter a lesson in the 
Christian view of marriage more befitting a priest (348.13). 

Similarly, reflecting on his hasty acceptance of Islam, the original author 
depicts the youth applying his skill in improvisation to his psychological situ- 
ation to fashion a simple effective lament culminating with the dread anticip- 
ation of judgment, twice emphasizing its impact on hearers as moving all to 
tears (349.1314 and 3501-2). Here, too, rather than laud the bard's technical 
skill, the redactor portrays his lament as the result of his sincere contrition that 
finds expression in profound weeping and lamenting. Dispensing with most of 
the original content, the redactor replaces it with an alternative illustrating the 
tradition of lament composition from the curriculum of monastic schools that 
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manifests a rather different aesthetic.9? Much more rhetorically elaborated, it 
begins with a series of paradoxes, followed by the parallel invocation of the 
members of the Trinity, and culminates with the conventional trope of evok- 
ing all of creation in terms of the denizens of the heavens and earth to give ear 
to his plaint, which is couched in the form of a sorites cataloguing the stages 
in his downfall (350.1).9! Finally, the redactor transforms the physical aspect of 
the feasting and merriment the youth’s parents organise in celebration of his 
crowning, replacing that with spiritual jubilation as the Christian congregation 
joins in an act of praise and thanksgiving (352.28-29 to 353.3). 

Emblematic of the fundamental shift of focus in the redaction is the refor- 
mulation of the one instance of divine intervention alluded to above where 
the original author presents Yohannés as withstanding the efforts of a group of 
men to hurl him over the battlements through invisible divine assistance. Here 
the revised form ascribes agency directly to God (348.15-16) consonant with 
a long tradition of paraenesis on humility in monastic literature, such as that 
penned by the 1oth-century abbot Anania Narekac'i, who offers the following 
advice: 


Humility means that when people congratulate you and reward you, you 
should not ascribe it to your own worth, but should glorify and give thanks 
to God and say, “This is thanks to your mercy, not something I deserve.’ 


Humility means that, when you practise virtue, you do not consider I did 
that by myself with my own ability, but with assistance from God. As the 
Apostle says, “Not I, but the grace of God in me.’® 


1Cor 15:10 


In consequence, the youth embodies the stereotypical traits of the martyr from 
the very outset, manifesting perfect assurance and full commitment to his 
holy mission, something completely at odds with his inexperience and vacil- 
lation in the original account, which appears far more true to life. This gener- 
ates a series of additions to the dialogue where the protagonist emerges as a 
defender of the faith, continually forthright and vociferous in his critique of 
Islam (348.11 and 12, 351.15). Similarly, the men’s offer of status to undermine 
the youth’s resolve is suppressed (349.2) together with the original comment 
on his easy malleability (349.7) and the infidels’ compulsion (349.7-8) and the 


60 Cowe 1995, 39-40. 
61  Xac'atryan 1969, 91-144, 214-249. 
62  T'amrazyan 2009, 342-346. 
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youth's later reference to his mounting a horse to symbolise his renunciation 
(351.9). Moreover, his capitulating response in jail is redefined as a ruse to dupe 
the men temporarily into thinking their tactics have yielded fruit. Hence, in 
the process of granting his subject the desirable qualities of resolution and 
determination, while preserving the overall contours of the earlier account, 
the redactor is constrained to interpret Yohannes' motivation as deception, 
thereby subverting the consistency of his presentation by enduing him with 
such an uncharacteristic trait (349.3) that unflatteringly pairs him with his Kur- 
dish traducers, whom the redactor accordingly classifies as “deceptive” (348.5— 
6). 

Another facet of the redactor's approach is an enhanced identification with 
scriptural precedents, primarily Stephen and Jesus. Thus, in an act of piety 
like the former, Yohannés kneels (351.14: Acts 7:59) in order to be vouchsafed 
the divine vision, which the redactor develops significantly to include Stephen 
himself and the other martyrs along with the Trinity and the angels (351.1- 
13). Likewise, far from being a frozen tableau, the scene which meets his eyes 
is animated with motion, as Christ urges the martyrs in glory to come forward 
to get a better view as Yohannés prepares for the climax. This detail appears 
to depend on another paean to martyrs, Catholicos Komitas’ festal hymn on St 
Hïip'simé and her attendant virgins from 618, which bears the lines: 


It is a wonder beyond the miraculous 

In the thoughts and words of angels and humankind; 
For God the existing One with almighty power 

Bent down to view the virgins’ spectacle.63 


The final stich (funtwpAbuy, ui&uuiübn q4wdanfu ynuwtugt) seems to have 
inspired T'ovma's rendering quljujhgàü pwoubn unun qu ınkuwäß] qunh 
ti qpuig yyt h 4wdanhuulwd wunbkähà (“gave encouragement to the mar- 
tyrs to come and see the virile and brave martyr in the contest arena”). Like- 
wise, the redactor heightens parallels with Christ, as at 349.10-11 where the 
youth’s expression on dying “today and tomorrow” echoes Jesus’ words at Luke 
13:32-33 in a similar vein. Moreover, the martyr's confession of Christ “as true 
God” clearly alludes to the formula at John 3:33 and 17:3 at 352.10. Finally, 
the reference to the Christian community going to recover the martyr’s body 
“at dawn” (352.26) recapitulates the role of the myrrhbearers (Matt 28:1; John 
201). 


63 Sarakan 1853, 574-575. 
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As mentioned above, the redaction belongs to a series of more overtly theo- 
logical treatments of martyrdom emanating from the Van region in this period 
when the thriving monastic communities there played an important role in 
sustaining intellectual life after the demise of the pivotal academic centre of 
Tat'ew at the turn of the 15th century. One facet of this is the pursuance of 
questions of causality into the supernatural realm, invoking Satan as the source 
of evil and the adversary of humanity from its very origins in the Garden of 
Eden (348.5-6 and 351.15) in parallel with the approach adopted in the martyr- 
ology of Catholicos Zak'aria 11 of Alt'amar (1393) on the role of evil in the divine 
economy and that of T'amar (1397) where the author emphasises the import- 
ance of theodicy, underscoring the absence of the divine sphere from implica- 
tion in evil. With less theological precision, we also observe T'ovma Mecop'ec'i 
employing the theme in his history to brand Leng Timur, the primary agent of 
mayhem, as "Satan's son”.6* Here the reference gains in currency as the allu- 
sion refers to the devil’s etymological core as the slanderer who is therefore the 
instigator of the process to calumniate Yohannés before the amir (348.5-6). 


13 The Redactor’s Erudition 


As some of our previous comments have indicated, the redactor patently much 
surpassed the original author in erudition. This emerges notably with regard 
to the handling of the Kurds. Significantly, two witnesses to the earlier text 
(M 3783 and M 992) cite the ethnic group purely by that term at 348.5-6, while 
M 271, perhaps inserting a marginal gloss, also associates them with the Medes, 
which is the designation the redactor prefers. Moreover, the latter's addition 
of the epithet “snakelike” to illumine their previous reference as “deceptive” 
reveals his awareness of the recondite lore connecting them with the mytho- 
logical dragon AZdahak, whom Movses Xorenac'i records in Book 1 of his His- 
tory.6° 

The redaction is also notable for its use of the recherché term fuünhutu- 
nhn to designate Christ's role in the upcoming proceedings in Yohannes' vision 
(351.9). The term is calqued on its Greek equivalent &ywvo8étns (“adjudicator 
at the games") and may have been coined by Step'anos Siwnec'i for his trans- 
lation of Ps. Dionysius' Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, which appears to mark its first 
appearance. Granted the importance in which the Dionysiac corpus was held 


64  Xaë'ikyan 1999 2. 
65 Thomson 1978, 10-128. 
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in the curriculum of monastic academies and the major space devoted to it in 
Grigor Tat‘ewac'i’s magnum opus of 1397, its currency in this work by a graduate 
of one of those institutions is understandable. Indeed, as the Christianisation 
of Proclus’ Neoplatonic system, the corpus exercised a profound influence over 
the development of apophatic theology throughout the Mediterranean basin 
and beyond and constituted the primary focus of the Armenian intellectual 
tradition at this period. Hence, it is hardly a surprise that the same volume 
influenced the author's replacement of the original less sophisticated termino- 
logy interpreting the vehicle for Yohannes' vision as the “eye of the soul” to the 
philosophically more refined expression the “contemplation of the intelligible 
mind” for the cognoscenti (351.9). 


14 Policing Religious Norms 


Martyrdom is obviously one of the prime acts distinguishing one religious com- 
munity from another, and therefore it is incumbent on the related literary genre 
to highlight that distinction to foster internal solidarity and cohesion and main- 
tain integrity by ‘othering’ the second polity in terms of creed and practice. 
This means accentuating the priority of religion as a criterion for corporate 
identity formation in contrast to competing differentials and frequently rein- 
forcing one side's esprit de corps by denigrating the other's morals and way of 
life. As we have already seen, this imperative informed the original author’s 
working method. Here, too, we note the degree to which the redactor develops 
this discourse, bifurcating Yohannés’ audience into believers and non-believers 
(347.7), expanding the incidence of “infidel” to denote the Kurds (e.g. 348.15 
and 351.14), and extending the ubiquitous epithet “impure” to mark Muslims 
in general (348.13). Meanwhile, though the youth's original retort to the amir's 
accusation of fornication casts this charge of impurity back at the speaker and 
other unspecified “leaders”, in the redaction the term is piquantly altered to 
the singular, establishing a tauter parallel with Christ and thereby creating 
an unmistakable allusion to Muhammad, that would more directly incur the 
charge of blasphemy (348.12). The intensity of this expression is then exacer- 
bated at the crux of the narrative after the youth is granted an authenticating 
vision. In his response the redactor balances Yohannes' original proclamation 
of his belief in Christ’s divinity with a parallel denunciation of Islam in the 
following terms: “Your leader is impure and all his youths. Cursed is Satan 
and all his debauched demons" (351.15). The first phrase Muhammad and his 
“youths” (Wwulniip) seems deliberately to target one of the blasphemy for- 
mulae “against Muhammad and his companions" and therefore suggests the 
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author's familiarity with the legal background in Shariah.s The continuation 
appears to rest on traditions associating Muhammad with the Antichrist and 
therefore the harbinger of Satan.®’ Such anti-Islamic polemic is congruent with 
the contemporary generation of controversialist manuals and Christian apolo- 
getics in Armenian monastic academies® and reflects a wider currency of such 
debates.®9 

Clearly, such works were responding to an awareness at the time of a signific- 
ant incidence of apostasy as reflected in T'ovma's history? one also incorpor- 
ated in the redactor’s activity. The symbolism of the rose as a cipher for the mar- 
tyrs’ voluntary death gained popularity in literature on the subject, as exempli- 
fied by the phrase “your rosy shedding of blood" in the hymnic repertoire.” 
Building on the literary paradox of spiritual fruit appearing in winter when 
the agricultural cycle is dormant that was employed, for example, with regard 
to Vardan Batigec'i’s martyrdom of January 4, 1421 (Jkpliljnjuglu] autnuyhü 
trwuulhu “in this evening-like wintry season"), the original author wrote in 
similar terms that God had made a rose blossom h dutniwgtuwy, dulwäuyhu 
(lit. “in this wintered time”). Developing his initial expression, the anonymous 
writer of Vardan's martyrology dilates in like vein juju uumnighuy ht gudu- 
ptu} ... dulwäudyhu (“in this frozen and congealed ... time”), a phrase with 
which the redactor may have been directly familiar. The latter thus introduces 
his version at 353.5 with the phrase h uuntwgtuy ti h ghunuigthuu] duduiu- 
Uhu (“in this freezing and chilly time”). However, his continuation indicates he 
understands the image figuratively in arguing that the marvel consists in God 
not making an affront ofthe Christians in the eyes of the Muslim community, as 
would have been the case if a high-profile celebrity like Yohannés had remained 
true to his conversion (353.5-6). Hence, the meteorological reference prob- 
ably points to the author’s perception of a cooling of religious fervour and 
commitment within the church at the time. Significantly, T'ovma Mecop'ec'i 
employs the metaphor in a very similar manner to account for Grigor Xlat'ec'i's 


66 The technical terms are sabb al-rasul (blasphemy on the Prophet) and sabb al-sahabah 
(blasphemy on [his] companions). See also Keller 1997, 657-658, 690, 811-812, 822. 

67 Such views concerning Muhammad were in circulation among Christians from at least 
the gth century. 

68 . Tatewaci inserts a section on the theme in his Book of Questions of 1397, while his pupil 
Matt'eos Julayec'i devotes an unpublished treatise to an apologetic answering questions 
posed by Muslims in c. 1392. See also, more generally, Thomson 1986. 

69 See, for instance, Vardan Balisec'i's debate with amir Shamshaddin of Bitlis in Manan- 
dean—A£'aïrean 1903, 232-243. 

70  Xaë'ikyan 1999, 41. 

71  Sarakan 1853, 840. 
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single-minded devotion to literary activities rather than the theological instruc- 
tion characteristic of vardapets because of “the chilly disposition of the stu- 
dents of our nation" (Juuù uwnawgbwj pupnig niuniiuuljuüug úknniú 


wqgqhu).7? 


15 Pragmatic Considerations of Kurdish Rule 


The majority of the redactor's interventions were motivated by religious con- 
cerns; however, one appears to be determined by issues of practical politics. 
The question relates to the identity of the authority figure the bard encoun- 
ters in the castle—the amir Sayf al-Din or his son? As noted above, the original 
writer ascribes both Yohannés’ sharp exchange there and his appearance next 
day to affirm his adoption of Islam as occurring in the presence of the amir. 
In contrast, the redactor divides the role, assigning to the amir prior adulation 
of the singer and attendance at the youth’s ‘conversion’, while the intermedi- 
ary interlude in the castle is ascribed to his unnamed son. A number of other 
factors differentiate the two accounts, but it appears that the key matter hinges 
on the interpretation of two related adverbs wuitptinipwpun (“stealthily”) 
and quignüupun (“clandestinely”). The former relates to Yohannes' appre- 
hensions about what might happen to him alone in prison overnight in the 
original narrative, presumably reflecting the youth's thoughts concerning his 
false accusation and the subsequent attempt to kill him, which the men might 
actually realise now with no witnesses around. Naturally, the redactor's protag- 
onist is fearless and therefore does not engage in this type of internal dialogue. 
Therefore, the somewhat modified adverb is reassigned as a pivotal element 
in the Kurdish men's scheme, which is to encompass the bard's downfall in a 
surreptitious manner. To probe the internal consistency of both accounts it is 
necessary to view them in isolation. 

Although the original martyrology does not elucidate the role of the four 
men the bard meets when responding to the amir's summons to an audience, 
it is patent from the intelligence the amir reveals concerning his alleged illi- 
cit sexual relations with a female Muslim entertainer that they are presumably 
to be identified with the four adult male witnesses shariah requires to bring a 
charge of zina' (fornication). Their purpose was to gain revenge on the youth 
as disgruntled supporters of the defeated Muslim singer by provoking the amir 
to destroy him. The amir’s initial verdict suggests he accepts the veracity of 


72  Xaë'ikyan 1999, 60. 
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the testimony without the further investigation the gadi might have initiated. 
Despite plausible awareness of the shariah penalty of a hundred lashes to be 
administered to unmarried parties in such cases, he presumably assumes the 
youth has feelings towards the girl and so wishes to facilitate their union by 
having Yohannes Islamicise so that the couple can be legally married. This 
would be all the more important a consideration since shariah also stipulates 
that someone engaging in fornication may only marry another fornicator.?3 
However, the bard’s unexpectedly severe disparagement of Islam provoked his 
summary judgment of blasphemy, the penalty for which he then beckons the 
accusers to execute by putting the youth to death in the accepted manner by 
hurling him over the parapet.?* Yohannes' subsequent acceptance of Islam 
would probably have reconciled him to the amir who thereafter disappears 
from the narrative. 

In contrast, the adverb “clandestinely” that marks the men’s plot in the 
redacted version likely influenced their decision to bypass the amir either 
because of his high esteem for the bard which might call their project into sus- 
picion or his insistence on more formal trial proceedings. Consequently, they 
appealed instead to his son, who might be less enthralled by the Armenian’s 
skill and more open to heed their suit, while perhaps less concerned with 
adhering to due process. The latter figure is presented rather negatively 
throughout the scene from the opening ‘trick’ question he poses, presumably 
because he has already been informed about a liaison by the false accusers 
(348.7). Moreover, as there is no mention of the female singer and the possibil- 
ity of marrying her, the legal basis for Islamicising is undercut, albeit ironically 
it is precisely discourse on the law which features most prominently in the 
son's two speeches (348.9-10 and 14) in which the term recurs three times. This, 
of course, paves the way for Yohannes’ more developed discussion of Chris- 
tian law and its focus on purity. Ultimately, the amir’s son indicates that non- 
compliance would lead to a painful death, which he then attempts to enact 
immediately afterwards. 

The impression is therefore left that the rationale for introducing the 
extraneous figure of the amir’s son is to exculpate the father from responsibility 
for pronouncing the youth’s death sentence and hence in a measure precipit- 
ating his martyrdom particularly in the redactor's more polarised, rancorous 
version of the debate. The perception that the latter sought to mollify the ruler 


73 Fora14th-century legal collection from the Shafi‘ school, see Keller 1997, 660. 

74 Note that the east side of the fortress in Bitlis looked onto a deep gorge. The amirs 
employed it for conducting the death sentence, in consequence of which it was named 
the kanli kale (“bloody tower”). 
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if not actively to curry favour with him is reinforced by the redactor's elevation 
of his status at 347.8 from mere amir to amir-in-chief (uwühnwwpbun). 

Moreover, by avoiding giving cause for community antagonism against their 
amir the redactor was thereby freeing them from any potential repercussions 
from that quarter against either the Armenian population or the church. If this 
is so, his procedure appears an intriguing exercise in self-censorship. 


16 Translation 


The apparatus is largely given over to documenting the variants introduced by 
the redactor in terms of changes, additions, and omissions. In this way his activ- 
ity can be fairly easily reconstructed. 


Inscription: On this Day the Martyrdom of the new Martyr of Christ the Youth 
Yohannes 


This honourable martyr Yohannés worthy of boasting was [martyred] as the 
offspring of pious parents from the city of Xlat' in the district of Bznunik' in the 
year 886 of the Armenian era [= 1437 CE]. He had been trained in the musical 
art of bardic songs and had such a sweet voice and sang so attractively that he 
was a marvel to those who saw and heard him. He was also beloved in the eyes 
of all, especially the amir Sefedin and [hence] frequently found himself in his 
presence. 


1 On this] M 3783 “the same”. || the] M 992 om: M 1507 M 5313 add “commemoration and”. || 
the new Martyr of Christ] M 3783 om. 2 Yohannés] M 1507 M 5313 pr “whose name is called”: 
M 992 adds “whose epithet is called ‘from Xoy’”: M 1507 adds “whose epithet is called ‘of Hoy’. 
He died at the hands of the infidels to the glory of Christ” 4 pious] M 5313 follows M 27u in 
adding “and God-loving" 5 been] M 5313 “nourished and”. 6 songs] M 3783 xat, M 5313 fol- 
lows M 992 in reading erg. || had such ... so attractively] M 5313 follows M 992 in om. 7 him] 
M 5313 adds “believers and non-believers”. 8 all, especially] M 5313 follows M 992 and M 271 


in om. || amir] M 5313 amirapet. 9 presence] M 5313 adds “at drinking bouts and all venues”. 
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There was also a woman who sang and danced before the same amir. That 
foul woman was worsted by the youth before the public as the youth Yohannés 
would include in his performance the song ‘Glory in the Highest’ with a beau- 
tiful melody as well as the sweet sound of other hymns and amaze everyone. 
Still, the deceitful nation of the Medes, who are also [called] Kurds, provoked 
the amir to put him to death. 


So one day the amir summoned him to an audience at the castle and said, “I’ve 
ascertained that you once had illicit relations with the female Muslim singer, 
and therefore you must now accept Islam and marry her or die an excruciating 
death.” 

However, the servant of God Yohannes boldly replied and said, “That act 
befits you and your leaders, but is far from us Christians, as being servants of 
Christ; for Christ is pure and loves the pure.” 

Then the infidel was filled with wrath and ordered four men to cast him 
down from the castle, but they were unable, because the saint overcame them 
through God's invisible help. Instead, they beat him harshly and severely with 


1 also] M 5313 adds “in the same city”. || a woman... and danced] tpqlighl tt fuwunugnn: M 5313 
qu bi bngh;. || before the same amir] M 53130m. 1-2 That foul ... the public] M 5313 “and 
when they would come before him [the amir] to sing the empty art of that useless and harmful 
activity, that foul one would be vanquished before all the public”. || That foul woman] M 3783 
“that foul woman": M 992 “the foul one" (basis for M 5313 reading). 2-3 as the ... his perform- 
ance] M 5313 “When he would orate about Christ and sing praise to the all-holy Trinity" 3 
song] M 5313 adds “of the angels” 3-4 with a beautiful melody] M 5313 “incorporating [it] 
in a melody and in songs of [his] art. 4 as well ... other hymns] M 5313 om. || amaze every- 
one] M 5313 “He would sing before all with bold assurance" 5-6 Still, the ... to death] M 5313 
“However, the slanderer Satan, who from the beginning was the killer of humanity and instructor 
in evil, cast envy and hatred into the heart of the snakelike and deceptive nation of the Medes 
[and] they calumniated him before the amir' son to destroy him clandestinely” 5 Medes, 
who are also [called]] M 3783 M 992 om. 7 the amir] M 5313 follows M 992 in reading “he” 
(i.e. the amir's son for M 5313). || said] M 5313 “posed him a trick question and said. 7-8 I've 
ascertained that] M 5313 om. 8 you once ... Muslim singer] M 5313 “did you once have illicit 
relations with the Muslim qawal?” 9-10 and therefore ... excruciating death] M 5313 “Our law 
teaches us that someone in that situation must come to our law and practice our law or die”. 11 
said] M 5313 adds “God forbid, son of the amir’. 12 leaders] M 5313 "leader": i.e. Muhammad. || 
is far from us Christians] M 53130m. 12-13 as being servants of Christ] M 5313 “I am a servant of 
Christ” 13 pure] M 5313 adds “it is not right for the servants of Christ to approach the impure, 
but to live by Christ’s law until they obtain the wreath of blessing with the priests at the door of 
our churches.” 14 wrath] M 5313 adds “and as if aflame with fire”. || and] M 5313 adds “said, 
‘Join our law, otherwise right this minute I am going to make you perish by a bitter and excruciat- 
ing death.” | ordered] M 5313 pr “and right then’. 15 castle] M 5313 adds “to his death”. || they 
were unable] M 5313 “the infidels (following M 992) were unable to overwhelm him" 15-16 the 
saint ... invisible help] M 5313 “because God's invisible help overwhelmed them”. 
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bastinado, bound him hand and foot, and put him in prison. Meanwhile, by 
night they cajoled him, promising him status so as to relax his grip on his faith. 
And so he said, “Tomorrow letyour will be done,’ afraid that they would stealth- 
ily finish him off by night. 

In the morning they took him out to the amir and forced him to mount a 
horse and paraded him around the whole city. As he was a youth of twenty 
and easily swayed in everything, the same day he regretted the impure laws, 
which the infidels had forcibly foisted on him, and repenting in his mind, he 
conceived the idea of dying for Christ’s name. So he sent one of the Christi- 
ans to the priests with the message “Give me communion in Christ’s body so 
tomorrow I can undergo martyrdom for His name.” 

However, they did not take it seriously, calling him an unbeliever and 
apostate. But he wore and wasted away internally and out of the bitterness of 
his heart composed a lament to turn one to tears on his account and went about 
the city with his girdle untied in a simple shift, calling woe and alas on him- 
self and saying, “Woe to you, apostate Yohannes. You have sorried the priests 
and made your parents sit in mourning and embittered your dear brothers and 
companions. You have forgotten the font that bore you as a son of God, you 
abandoned the Gospel that illumined you with preaching. You departed from 
Christ’s eyes and your guardian angel departed from you. And now what reply 
will you give to Christ your God on the day of judgement, on which he says in 
the holy Gospel, ‘He who will deny me before men, I will deny him before my 


1» 


Father in heaven. 


2 faith] M 5313 “they softened him”. 3 he] M 5313 adds “deceived them and". || Tomorrow let... 
be done] M 5313 “Let it be so”. || afraid] M 53130m. 3-4 stealthily] M 5313 om. 5 morning] 
M 5313 adds “when it dawned”. 6 whole] M 5313 om. || city] M 5313 adds “and joyfully made 
a big celebration" || As he was a youth] M 5313 “the pitiable youth”. 7 and easily swayed in 
everything] M 5313 om. 7-8 the impure ... on him] M 53130m. 8 in his mind] M 5313 om. 
9 conceived the idea of dying] M 5313 follows M 992 in reading “he wished to die. 10 com- 
munion in Christ's body] M 5313 “the body and blood of the Son of God, Jesus Christ”. 10-11 so 
tomorrow ... undergo martyrdom] M 5313 “for today and tomorrow I die" 12 seriously] M 5313 
adds “flatly rebuffing him’. 13-14 and out ... his account] M 5313 “weeping and lamenting with 
compunction and self-reproach”. 18-20 You have ... from you] M 5313 om. 20 now] M 5313 
follows M 992 and M 27uin om. 23 heaven] Matt 10:33, Luke 12:9. 
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He composed a lament like this and more and wept the whole time and 
moved those who heard him to tears. Afterwards he sold all his belongings and 
possessions and gave [the proceeds] to the poor and needy. Then he went [and 
stood] in front of the church and confessed the all-holy Trinity and Christ's 
incarnation and, lamenting and weeping, he confessed his sins before all the 
priests and indicated [the place of] his grave in front of the holy altar and said, 
“Bury me here.” Then he entrusted himself to God and the holy church and 
readied himself in all purity and when he attained the Fast of the First Fruits, 
he spent the five days in abstinence. 

At that point, two of the leading men of the infidels approached him and 
said, “Come, let's go to our place of prayer and eat and drink together, other- 
wise you'll die at our hands.’ But he replied, “I’ve promised these many days to 
the holy Khidr, so I can't come.” 

They were filled with such rancour that they went to the gadi and reported 
about him, “He is a true Christian and has betrayed us and our religion.” He 
replied, “Keep quiet until their fast [begins] and well circumcise him that very 
day. And if he resists, we'll put him to death excruciatingly.” 

They kept quiet until the final day of the week of Mardi Gras and that same 
day they went and seized him, punching him as they led him away. When his 
parents saw this, they began to lament bitterly and wail as they followed behind 
him. He said to them, “O parents with divinelike affection, don't weep for my 
death, weep rather for my perdition. But, I beg you, don’t begrudge your hard- 


1 He composed ... and more] M 5313 “Moreover, what reply will you give to your tearful and piti- 
able parents and the priests and your guardian angels who nourished me with Christ’s law, while 
I dishonoured Christ’s law. Woe and alas is me. I am the servant and creation of God and have 
become a God-renouncer. I forgot the holy Gospel, which bore me as a son of God, I trampled 
underfoot the divinised body and blood of God's Son, who cleansed me. I antagonised the Holy 
Spirit that dwells within me. Hear, O heaven, and the powers in you, the ranks of angels, the spir- 
its of the righteous, and the luminaries. Give ear, O earth, and the animals and green plants in 
you. Come, lament my pitiable self, for perdition is no slight matter, but great and fearful. Because 
I disparaged God’s image, I have lost my soul, and after the loss of my soul, I abandoned God, my 
Creator. Woe to me and the day of my birth. Woe to me on the day of judgement” 1-2 and wept 
... to tears] M 5313 "saying this, he moved all the townspeople to lament”. 2-3 and possessions] 
M 5313 follows M 992 and M 3783 inom. 4 Trinity] M 5313 follows M 992 in adding “and the 
one Godhead”. 5 incarnation] M 5313 pr “holy. 5-6 lamenting and ... the priests] M 5313 
“he confessed before the priests, weeping and lamenting all his sins”. 10 him] M 5313 follows 
M 992 inom. u said] M 5313 follows M 992 in addition “to him”. || and drink together] M 5313 
om. 12 you'll die at our hands] M 5313 “tomorrow we are going to put you to death”. 14 and] 
M 5313 adds “calumniated [him] and” 16 replied] M 5313 “they said”. || their fast [begins]] 
M 5313 “our fasting”. 20 wail] M 5313 adds “plaintively. 21 He] M 5313 pr “Turning back, he 
saw them and”. | O] M 5313 adds “fleshly”. 22-3511 hardships] M 5313 adds “in parenting me”. 
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ships and give me [your] blessing, for today I'm going to be a martyr for Christ 
like James.” 

His parents extended their arms, made the sign of the cross, and blessed him 
and said, “God the empowerer empowers you. Go in peace and may Christ him- 
self be with you.” 

The infidels took him to the gadi and he in turn sent him to the amir with 
the message “Have him renounce again and undergo circumcision.” 

When he reached the castle gate, he stood his ground and said, “Where are 
you bent on taking me? Here I mounted Satan’s horse and renounced Christ. 
This is where Im going to die.” 

Raising his eyes, he saw Christ with the eye of the soul coming with many 
angels and ranks of martyrs, bringing him an unfading wreath. He encouraged 
and reinforced him for the fight and promised him the luminous dwellings. 
This made his face assume a radiant glow, and he lifted up his hands heaven- 
ward and said, “I believe in Christ, my God, maker of heaven and earth.’ Then 
running from their hands, he fell to the ground and, making the sign of the 
cross over the soil, he thrust some in his mouth and said, “Kill me for Christ’s 
sake right here.” 

Then the infidels rushed at him like a rabid dog and beat his head with 
sticks and stones until his brain tissue oozed out and he collapsed among them 
as dead, so that many of them claimed he had died. However, he suddenly 
regained consciousness, got to his feet, sat down, and anointed his face with 


1 Im going] M 5313 “I wish to go to Christ" 1-2 to be... like James] M 5313 “and like James 1 wish 
to be a martyr for Christ" 2 James] M 5313 adds “I will requite him. Because Christ suffered for 
us, I will suffer for him. Christ was dishonoured for me, I will be dishonoured for him. The immor- 
tal God the Word died for me, I am going to die for him”. 4 God the empowerer empowers you] 
M 5313 “Christ God the empowerer of the heavenly and earthly confirms you with his almighty 
power”. 9 I mounted Satan's horse and] M 5313 follows M 992 in om. || Christ] M 5313 om. 
u his eyes] M 5313 “suddenly his head, the crown of his person”. || Christ] M 5313 “the all-holy 
Trinity, the earliest martyr with the endurance of martyrs, and Christ, the adjudicator of all". || 
with the ... the soul] M 5313 “with the vision of his intelligible mind”. || coming] M 5313 “to assist, 
he was strengthening the infirm’. 11-13 with many ... luminous dwellings] M 5313 “Therefore 
he summoned the ranks of angels to come forward, he rewarded the righteous with their due, 
and gave encouragement to the martyrs to come and see the virile and brave martyr in the con- 
test arena, while he pleated the wreath, fashioned the crown, readied his place of repose, [and] 
showed [him] his dwelling" 14 This made ... radiant glow] M 5313 “the infidels saw that the 
form of his image became beautiful [and] the cheeks became inflamed on his face like fire, the 
vision of [his] eyes became radiant, and [his] nostrils registered the sweet fragrance of Christ, 
the immortal king”. || and] M 5313 adds “he knelt down”. 15 and] M 5313 adds “cried out in a 
loud voice and". || I believe ... and earth] M 5313 "Christ is my creator and I believe in him. Your 
leader is impure and all his youths. Cursed is Satan and all his debauched demons" 16 from 
their hands] M 5313 “into the middle of the crowd”. 21 as dead] M 5313 om. 
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his blood and said, “See the incorrupt cup, which I have drunk and the honour- 
able death, which has befallen me today.” 

And the infidels said, “Don't worry. Just say the word and we'll restore you to 
health with medications.” 

Once more he confessed Christ as God and, making the sign of the cross 
again over the soil, he thrust it in his mouth and, crossing himself over his heart, 
he called in a loud voice and said, “Strike me and kill me, for I am a servant of 
Christ.” 

When the infidels saw the brave martyr's perseverance, they left him and 
went to the qadi and said, “That impostor won't stop confessing Christ as God.” 
The latter said, “Why didn’t you kill him?” They said, “We did kill him, but he 
revived again.” So the qadri ordered them to go and stone him. They went and 
remonstrated with him [the martyr] and coaxed him to do as the judge wished. 
So he said, “Let’s go to the judge.” 

Relieved at that, they led him to the gad. However, the powerful soldier and 
courageous dueler for Christ, disregarding his enervation and physical pain, 
climbed up and reached the spot where he had mounted the horse of renun- 
ciation and called to the Christians close by, “Here I mounted the black horse 
and here I'll die for my Christ.” 

Seeing his true faith, the infidels struck him with sticks and stones and 
battered every part of his body. Thereby he gave up his spirit to God by the 
hands of angels. The infidels took the body of the blessed youth and set it on 
fire. 

That night a bright light shone over him and the infidels hung their heads in 
shame. After three days the amir gave permission to remove his relics and grant 
them burial. Meanwhile, the Christians who had fled for fear of the infidels, 
congregated around his pious parents and came to the place, and his parents 
removed their weeds of mourning and put on white. And they began offering 
thanks to God with great praise and said, “Rejoice today with us, all of you, for 


1 incorrupt] M 5313 om. || which] M 5313 “I have tasted”. || drunk] M 5313 adds “and the pome- 
granate juice from which I have drunk”. 3 And the infidels] M 5313 follows M 992 in reading 
“When the infidels saw [this] they...” o they left him] M 5313 follows M 992 in reading “they 
were amazed" 10 God] M 5313 follows M 992 in pr “true”. 14 Let's go] M 5313 follows M 992 
in reading “let me go”. 15 qadi] M 5313 judge" — 21 Thereby] M 5313 follows M 992 in om. || 
he] M 5313 follows M 271 in adding “sweetly”. 22 body] M 5313 “honourable relics”. 23 fire] 
M 5313 adds “in the city centre”. p. 297. 24 bright] M 5313 follows M 992 in reading “intense”. 
25 permission] M 5313 follows M 992 in adding “to the Christians. 26 infidels] M 5313 adds 
“at dawn’. 27 place] M 5313 adds “of martyrdom of the honourable martyr”. 28 weeds of 
mourning] M 5313 “blackened garments”. 28-29 offering thanks ... great praise] M 5313 “giving 
glory to God with praise and thanksgiving and lauded [him] in a loud voice. 29 and said, ... 
you, for] M 5313 om. 
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this is our son’s wedding feast. Exult, you priests and all people, for our son 
has drunk the spiritual cup. [So] let us drink the fleshly cup and make merry” 
And they rebuked those who wept or expressed regrets. And the holy bishop 
Step'anos took the remains of his relics together with a multitude of priests 
and people and they praised God who in this time of winter had made a rose 
blossom for us with sweet fragrance. And they bore them and placed them in 
church below the sanctuary where he himself had marked the spot with psalms 
and hymns to the glory of the Creator. 


1 feast] M 5313 “day”. || Exult] M 5313 pr “come”. || you] M 5313 adds “sacred”. || all people] 
M 5313 “the multitude of all the brethren together. 2 drunk] M 5313 “tasted”. || and make 
merry] M 5313 om. 3 they rebuked ... expressed regrets] M 5313 “and if anyone wept over 
him, his parents would rebuke [them] to cease weeping and lamenting [and join] their great 
festivity”. || bishop] M 5313 “archbishop”. 4 a multitude of] M 5313 om. || priests] M 5313 pr 
“honourable”. 5 and people] M 5313 “with all the multitude of the city”. || and] M 5313 adds 
“with exultation and joy”. || God] M 5313 “the all-holy Trinity”. || this] M 5313 adds “freezing and 
chilly”. || of winter] M 53130m. 5-6 madea...sweet fragrance] M 5313 “not made us an affront 
before infidel nations”. 6 in] M5313 adds “the holy. 7 sanctuary] M 5313 adds “steps of”. || 
spot] M 5313 adds “of his grave”. 7-8 with psalms ... the Creator] M 5313 om. 8 Creator] 
M 5313 adds “The holy martyr of Christ died on the 22nd of the month of February on the feast 
of the 150 hierarchs of Constantinople, on Saturday of Mardi Gras, at the sixth hour of the day”. 
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17 Conclusion 


The Van region in the late mediaeval period provides a fecund area for research 
on Armenian cultural creativity and interchange in several different artistic 
domains and in rapport with a variety of ethnoreligious communities (Arab, 
Mongol, Kurd, etc.) over several centuries.75 During this period the Armenians 
represent the majority population in both urban and rural environments and 
are in many ways the most stable demographic and an important economic 
factoy, contrasting colourfully with volatility in the regional administration res- 
ulting first from internal dynastic struggles engendered by the lack of firm 
conventions of succession and secondly contested suzerainty at a higher level 
between the Timurids and Turkmen that persisted until Ottoman annexation 
in the 1520s. One facet of the emerging symbiosis is the activity of Armenian 
stonemasons whose cross-cultural receptivity is manifest in Ani in the integ- 
ration of muqarnas into ecclesiastical structures.” Once engaged in Arcruni 
construction projects," Armenian architects and masons were now respons- 
ible for the well-known tiirbes in Xlat' during the Mongol period and other 
largescale projects under Kurdish rule.”® 

As this text indicates, entertainment is a second sphere that would unite the 
two lay communities. Indeed, the contemporary savant Aïak'el Siwnec'i under- 
scores the porousness of borders in this domain by employing the Turkish 
nomenclature awzan to denote mediaeval Armenian bards, thereby implying 
the term’s acceptance in Armenian parlance in this period.” This rapport per- 
mitted the protagonist Yohannés to exploit his innate talent and training to 
create a niche career for himself. Indeed, it is ironic that, but for his subsequent 
martyrdom, he would have remained so melded into his social fabric as to have 
passed completely into oblivion. 

The very reference to his apprenticeship, however, indicates the youth 
belonged to a pre-existing tradition stretching back several generations, albeit 
he may be the first to receive literary documentation. Consequently, it is 
important to situate him within the larger contours of Armenian involvement 
in Kurdish musical culture, as not only were Armenians among the first to 
research Kurdish music academically,®° but were also active in its dissemina- 


75 Taylor1994, 94-103. 

76 Pancaroglu 2017. 

77 Cowe 2020, 244-248. 

78 Cowe 2015, 86: Sinclair 2001, 167-168. 

79 Cowe 1995, 43; Yang 2016, 43, 46. 

80 See Sotomonean 1982 for the transcription of twelve Kurdish melodies published in 1903. 
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tion?! one of the most famous of those practitioners being Karapeté Xaco from 
the early 2oth century. 

Further parallels and exchanges between the two cultures include their 
mutual borrowing from the Iranian heroic tradition as primarily oral inheritors 
and continuators of the Sähnäma.82 In this connection, it is noteworthy that 
Armenian forms of this literature largely developed in the Van region, also the 
provenance of most of the Kurmanji versions.83 Moreover, both traditions of 
oral transmission, some of which are bilingual, also share a particular penchant 
for elaborating episodes from the Rustam cycle. In addition, contact between 
their indigenous epic genres emerges in the transference of the originally Indo- 
European typology of twin brothers founding a city from the Armenian work 
Sasna Crer (Daredevils of Sasun) to the Kurdish epic cycle SarafNama.84 

In this connection it is also striking that while in the oldest stratum of 
the Armenian epic Covinar, the mother of the twins Sanasar and Baghdasar, 
is married to the king of Nineveh, a figure who is subsequently updated to 
the ‘Abbasid Caliph of nearby Baghdad, in the oral variant transmitted by 
Manuk Harutyunyan of Moks, the mise-en-scene of the incident is indigenized 
in Armeno-Kurdish relations in the Lake Van region. In keeping with this, Cov- 
inar is presented as the daughter of king Gagik 1 of Vaspurakan to the south 
and east of the lake. There the young woman is espied strolling with her ladies- 
in-waiting by the son of the Kurdish amir of Ostan and, although his father's 
immediate reaction is to say, “Son, we are Kurds, she is Armenian—how can 
this be?” the marriage proposal is accepted on condition that the girl retains her 
Christian religion.° Though this particular union is precluded by the historical 
details of Gagik’s death in c. 943 and the inception of the Kurdish emirate in the 
14th century, it remains a testimony to the Arcruni policy of intermarriage with 
the surrounding Muslim aristocracy as that was emblazoned on the popular 
memory and evoked in later oral tradition. 

Narrowing our focus to Yohannes' martyrology, we observe that it is precisely 
the bard’s enormous popularity with both the Armenian and Kurdish popula- 
tion that distinguishes his situation from so many Armenian martyrs of this 
period. Indeed, the crowd is unprecedentedly insistent that he approach the 


The presentation Komitas delivered on Kurdish music at the Friedrich Wilhelm University 
in Berlin should also be noted. 

81 Kardaş 2018, 47. 

82 Merati 2015, 133; Cowe 2018, 142. For the epic’s impact on Armenian literature in Erzincan, 
see Srapyan 1962, 209. 

83 Arakelova (online). Some Kurdish versions were also propagated by Armenian singers. 

84 Harut'yunyan—Bart'ikyan 1975. 

85  Abelyan—Melik'-Ohanjanyan 1936, 607-648. 
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qadi, repent, and accept Islam so as thereby to continue his career. In this con- 
text clearly appreciation for the youth’s voice and musical skill prevailed over 
his Christian protestations. At the same time, Yohannés is sufficiently convers- 
ant with Muslim cultural lore to appeal to the figure of al-Khidr, while the 
amir has obtained sufficient exposure to Armenian liturgical music to value 
the inclusion of certain chants in a mainly secular programme, and the qadi is 
aware of the primary events on the Armenian ecclesiastical calendar. Neverthe- 
less, this commonality should not obscure the presence of religious sensibilities 
on both sides, which ultimately bring about the youth's harrowing death. 

While musical performance like sports events can unify diverse demograph- 
ics, competition tends to encourage the formation of partisan loyalties by 
which certain fans identify with their representative so absolutely across vari- 
ous perceived divides that the party supporting the defeated candidate exper- 
iences such an overwhelming sense of disgruntlement and injustice that they 
seek to vent their frustration on the winning figure and their fanbase. This 
appears to account for the small group of the Kurdish female singer’s sup- 
porters bringing their suit against Yohannés. Moreover, beyond the immediate 
circumstances, the initiative seems to reflect more widely held perspectives 
regarding the appropriate social status of the administratively subordinate reli- 
gious confession that was expected to maintain a lower profile and not appear 
too obtrusive. Clearly, success in major public events under the amir’s patron- 
age was viewed as disrupting that status quo and therefore required interven- 
tion to reestablish social norms. 

As already indicated, the genre of martyrology is likewise evoked by the 
death of individuals and groups for maintaining their faith across religious 
divides. Consequently, the purpose of such works is not only to document the 
course of events but also to underline the presence of characteristics validating 
the figure’s standing as a martyr and often to rhetorically enhance the person’s 
portrayal to function more effectively as a model for community emulation. In 
these ways, those texts also seek to subvert the dominant narrative of the faith’s 
inauthenticity circulating within the hegemonic polity by co-opting some of 
their representatives as witnesses at different points in the account who testify 
to the martyr’s innocence and the reality of divine manifestations (e.g. the bril- 
liant light resting on the martyr's physical remains) that authenticate both the 
individual and his or her faith. 

At the same time, we are exceptionally fortunate in this case to gain an 
entrée to two very distinct versions of this genre depicting both a lay and mon- 
astic perspective on events. Moreover, granted that the latter represents one 
of the primary voices in Armenian written literature from its very inception, it 
is particularly important to note the striking contrasts between that account 
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and that of the original text that appears to powerfully embrace the stance of 
the lay community. Granted that many non-monastic texts derive from tech- 
nical spheres like medicine, astronomy, and law or various poetic genres, it is 
valuable to possess this type of narrative text. Such works highlight Armenian 
literature’s multifaceted structure and the need for a more nuanced conceptu- 
alisation and reading to allow for insights into the thought patterns and pri- 
orities of the general public that still tend to be relegated to the margins until 
their expanding expression through the medium of printing from the 17th cen- 
tury.86 

Patently, many different kinds of relation and interchange continually exis- 
ted between those two milieux, but are often difficult to pursue because of lack 
of source materials. 

Inevitably, T'ovma vardapet’s redaction maintains the monastic com- 
munity’s dismissive attitude to entertainment and therefore to the celebrity 
the youth had attained,®’ although here, too, more moderate opinions were 
increasingly expressed by various writers.88 Similarly, the monastery’s almost 
exclusive monopoly of higher education meant erudition in scripture, patrist- 
ics, history, and theology, insights from which were woven into a much richer 
tapestry that could nuance the narrative impact to illumine the protagonist 
and denigrate the antagonists, thereby appealing to the taste of more discrim- 
inating readers demanding a different rhetoric and aesthetic. Yet at times this 
had the effect of distancing the narrative further and further from its roots in 
contemporary corporate reality. 

Significantly, when we contrast the situation of the parish priest and the 
vardapet, we observe the greater responsibility incumbent upon the latter to 
engage at a higher level with both the spiritual and physical realms for the bene- 
fit of their community. Much has already been stated concerning the former of 
those, however the latter was equally crucial in securing peace and protecting 
the local Armenian polity and its religious foundations. Consequently, we are 
lucky that T'ovma vardapet's unicum manuscript survives to afford us a vignette 
into his retouching of the amir’s involvement in the youth’s affair. Anticipating 
potential negative repercussions and deflecting reprisals, his redactional inter- 
ventions are calibrated to placate the ruler in a politically volatile atmosphere 
where adverse reactions might be expected at any point. The dialogue between 
the two writers that emerges therefore affords us a valuable matrix out of which 


86 Cowe1995, 38; Cowe 2018, 148-153; Cowe 2019, 82-85, 87-98, 117-119. 

87 Theambience is hardly commensurate with the image of the street musician busking pur- 
veyed by Ter-Davt'yan 201, 347. 

88  Ordoyan 1991. 
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to construct more nuanced paradigms within which to interpret the activities, 
circumstances, and motivations of mediaeval authors of martyrology. 
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«La danza» di Siamant'o fra letteratura e arti 


contemporanee 


Da Ararat di Atom Egoyan a Defixiones, Will and Testament di Diamanda 
Galas 


Valentina Calzolari 


1 Adom Yarjanean [Atom Earéanean] (Siamant'o)* 


«La Danza» costituisce un celebre poema di Siamant'o, che figura tra le perso- 
nalità di spicco del panorama letterario armeno-costantinopolitano dei primi 
del Novecento. Siamant'o é il nom de plume di Adom Yarjanean, nato a Agn 
[Akn] (Egin, oggi Kemaliye, nel distretto di Erzncan) nel 1878, e vittima del 
genocidio degli Armeni dell'Impero ottomano nel 1915. Dopo aver ricevuto 
un’istruzione elementare nella nativa Agn presso il collegio Nersesean, dove 
ebbe come precettore Karekin Sruantseants‘ [Garegin Sruanjteanc'] (1840- 
1892), in seguito al trasferimento della famiglia a Costantinopoli nel 1892, Sia- 
mant'o continuò i suoi studi nella capitale, dapprima presso la scuola di Miri- 
janean [Miri¢anean], a Kum Kapi, e successivamente (dal 1894) alla scuola 
di Ret'éos Bérbérean [Ret'éos Pérpérean], a Scutari (oggi Üsküdar). Nel 1896, 
epoca dei massacri degli Armeni delle province orientali d'Anatolia, perpetrati 
dal sultano Abdül Hamid 111, Siamant'o lasciò Costantinopoli per trasferirsi in 
Egitto e, in seguito, in diverse città europee. Nel 1897, a Ginevra, stabilì dei 
contatti stretti con l'Unione degli studenti armeni d'Europa e aderì alla Fede- 
razione Rivoluzionaria Armena (FRA) che aveva, nella città elvetica, il quartier 


* Con Theo M. van Lint ho condiviso non solo numerose collaborazioni scientifiche, ma anche 


la “scoperta” della lingua e della letteratura armeno-occidentale ai corsi estivi dispensati 
dall'Università Ca’ Foscari di Venezia. La passione per la poesia armena è un tratto che carat- 
terizza il festeggiato; ad essa si aggiunge quella perla lingua italiana. È in italiano che desidero 
rendergli omaggio, offrendogli questa traduzione inedita, commentata, de «La Danza» di Sia- 
mant‘ö, un poeta a lui ben noto. Facendo eco alle discussioni che abbiamo avuto sui legami fra 
letteratura e cinema, aggiungerò alcune considerazioni sulla ricezione del poema nelle arti 
contemporanee, andando dal film Ararat di A. Egoyan all'album Defixiones, Will and Testa- 
ment di Diamanda Galas. 
1 Adjémian - Nichanian 2018; Georgeon 2003. 
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generale occidentale e la redazione del periodico Droshag |Drösak]?. Verso il 
1900, Siamant'o si stabilì a Parigi, dove seguì i corsi di letteratura dispensati 
dalla Sorbona. Nel 1904 si trasferì di nuovo in Svizzera per ricevere delle cure 
presso il sanatorio di Leysin, dove restò per quasi due anni. Durante il soggiorno 
svizzero, egli intensificò i contatti con la redazione di Dröshag, che incoraggiò 
il suo talento poetico. 

Nel 1908, dopo il colpo di stato dei Giovani Turchi contro il potere dispo- 
tico del sultano, Siamant‘ö, come numerose altre personalità armene in esilio, 
tornò a Costantinopoli, rispondendo al richiamo della speranza di libertà, ivi 
compresa la libertà di stampa, associata all'avvento del regime costituzionale?. 

Nel 1909 si recò a Boston, dove rimase sino al 1911. Sede della più vecchia 
comunità armena degli Stati Uniti, creata in seguito all’esodo degli Armeni nel 
periodo successivo ai massacri hamidiani, il Massachusetts offriva un ambiente 
armeno fertile di scambi intellettuali e politici^. A Watertown, Siamant'o colla- 
borò con la redazione di Hayrenik‘, periodico della FRA avente una vocazione 
letteraria oltre che politica, coerentemente con i principi del partito che attri- 
buiva una grande importanza alla letteratura come strumento di propaganda. 
È a Boston che fu pubblicata, nel 1910, la prima edizione delle sue Opere com- 
pleteš. 

Nel 1913 il poeta visitò l'Armenia orientale e la città di Tiflis, allora capitale 
culturale dell’intelligentsia armena, in compagnia di Simon Zavarean, uno dei 
tre fondatori della FRA. Siamant'o ritornò infine a Costantinopoli, passando 
ancora una volta per Ginevra. Nel 1913, anno della celebrazione dell’anniver- 
sario dell'invenzione dell'alfabeto armeno, il suo lungo poema dedicato a San 
Mesrob [Unıpn Utupnuj] fu oggetto di una lettura pubblica in occasione di 
una serata letteraria. Tale lettura fu accompagnata da una prolusione di Daniel 
Varuzhan [Varuzan] (1884-1915) su «La poesia di Yarjanean» (bwp&wäbwäah 
pknpnnnıphiän)?. 

Nella notte fra l'u/24 e il 12/25 aprile 1915, Siamant'o fu vittima della retata 
che colpì centinaia di Armeni della capitale”. Nei primi due numeri dell'incom- 
pleto «I ricordi di uno scrittore» (4nwqgbunh dp jhgwuwyokpp), pubblicato nel 
giornale armeno Hayasdan | Hayastan] di Sofia sotto lo pseudonimo maschile 
di Vigen [Viken], la scrittrice Zabel Yesayean [Esayean] (1878-1943?) racconta le 


2 Dasnabédian 1988; Mouradian — Urjewicz — Weill 1992; Nalbandian 1967; Ter Minassian, A. 
1973; Ter Minassian, A. 1999; Ter Minassian, T. 1999. 

Georgeon 2003; Georgeon 2012. 

Mirak 1983. 

Siamant'o 1910a. 

Gazanjean 1993, 8-16. 

La data dell’u-ı2 aprile si riferisce al calendario giuliano in vigore nell'Impero ottomano nel 
1915; la data del 24-25 aprile si riferisce al calendario gregoriano. 
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apprensioni che regnavano fra gli scampati agli arresti, la mattina del 12/25 apri- 
le, in modo particolare per la sorte di Siamant'o: 


[...] Domenica mattina, una mattina luminosa e soleggiata, mi ero prepa- 
rato a ricevere ospiti. Solo uno di essi arrivò. Avevamo deciso di andare 
a vedere degli sportivi dell'associazione armena di ginnastica. Il signor 
Larents' [Larenc'] apparve piü presto del solito; immediatamente vidi sul 
suo volto pallido e preoccupato che c'erano delle novità. 

— Non hai incontrato Siamant‘ö?, chiesi. 

— No, disse in modo laconico. 

Sempre la sera prima avevamo deciso di fare, dopo la visita all'associa- 
zione Marmnamarz [Ginnastica], una passeggiata in collina insieme ad 
alcuni amici scrittori. 

Restammo di ghiaccio e in silenzio per un attimo. Il fatto ci opprimeva 
con tutto il suo peso. Larents' sapeva già ed io ero torturato dal non sapere. 

La presenza di mia moglie ci rendeva inquieti; i nostri sguardi si incro- 
ciavano gli uni gli altri, con una angoscia triste e considerevole. 

— Cosa succede?, mi affrettai a chiedere, quando ci trovammo per un 
attimo soli. 

— Sono stati arrestati, disse, ieri sera. 

- Chi? 

Enumeró una serie di nomi. In un primo momento, credemmo che 
gli arresti fossero stati effettuati solo a Scutari. Sentivamo molto bene 
tutta la gravità della situazione, ma, con vane parole, volevamo darle un 
limite. [...] Oggetto principale delle nostre preoccupazioni era Siamant'o. 
Sapevamo quanto fosse sensibile; la sua immaginazione fervida l'avrebbe 
torturato più di chiunque altro. 

Miricordai di un avvenimento insignificante, che riceveva improvvisa- 
mente, in tali condizioni, un significato spaventoso. Una certa Lucrezia, 
affascinata dalla figura di Brotteaux in Gli dei hanno sete®, aveva preso e 
teneva in tasca [il libro]. Alcuni giorni prima degli arresti, mi mostrava il 
libretto ridendo: 

— In questi giorni di guerra mondiale, è forse possibile leggere un libro 
diverso? Chi sa in qual giorno e in quale ora interromperemo la lettura e 
gireremo la pagina...? 

Hayasdan, 2, 16/30 aprile 1915 


8 France 1912. Il romanzo Les dieux ont soif doveva verosimilmente già esistere in tradu- 
zione armena all'epoca di Yesayean; conosco un'edizione della traduzione armena apparsa 
a Costantinopoli nel 1925: Frans 1925. 

9 Quie altrove, la traduzione dei testi armeni é mia. 
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Deportato ad Ayas, Siamant‘ö fu ucciso dopo alcuni mesi di detenzione, nel 
mese di agosto. Aveva al suo attivo la pubblicazione di cinque raccolte di poesie 
e altri componimenti sparsi. 


2 Opere 


Le prime raccolte di poesie sono caratterizzate da un tema ricorrente, ovvero 
l'evocazione dei massacri subiti dagli Armeni. Frequenti scene di morte e di 
orrore ne riempiono le pagine, unitamente ai numerosi accenti tesi a sotto- 
lineare l'eroismo degli Armeni: Eroicamente (Yuiguquopkù, Siamant'o 1902), 
I figli di Armenia [o Gli Armeni] (Cwynpyhübpp, Siamant‘ö 1905-1908), Torce 
di agonia e di speranza (Cnatwunph ki jnjup gwAtp, Siamant'o 1907), Notizie 
rosse dal mio amico (uwpnühn jmptn puptyuuku, Siamant'o 1909). Diversa è 
l'ispirazione delle poesie di Invito della patria (Guynbüh Apuykn, Siamant'o 
ıgıob), che costituiscono «Dodici appelli agli Armeni in esilio» (Swuäbnlynı 
Un; mupughp Cumniphuù), formulati da Siamant'o all'epoca del suo sog- 
giorno statunitense, affinché gli interpellati tornassero in patria. Nonostante gli 
avvenimenti drammatici del 1909, restava viva la convinzione di poter trovare 
una «patria» nell'Impero ottomano, il cui governo andava in realtà radicaliz- 
zandosi in posizioni panturchiste. 

Siamant'o figura inoltre tra i poeti costantinopolitani che parteciparono alla 
corrente letteraria del «paganesimo poetico», inaugurata e sviluppata da Varu- 
zhan (1884-1915) con la raccolta dei Canti pagani (Chpuiüunuuiliuui tpqkp, Varu- 
zhan 1912) e altri poemi!®. Siamant'o collaborò alla rivista Nawasart [Lwnw- 
uupn] - fondata dallo stesso Varuzhan nel 1913 -, il cui titolo richiama il nome 
della festa omonima dedicata alla triade dell'Armenia precristiana formata da 
Aramazd [Ahura Mazda], Anahit e Vahagn. Fra le poesie scritte secondo que- 
sta ispirazione, si ricordi «Preghiera alla dea Anahid in un giorno di Nawasart» 
[Lwurwuwupngbwä wnopp un nhgni&nà Uüwuhpun]!. Fra le ultime opere, va 
ricordato il già menzionato poema S. Mesrob (Siamant'o 1913). Lo stile reto- 
rico, ricco di immagini e di enfasi, fu notato già dai suoi contemporanei: per 
esempio da Varuzhan, nella prolusione sopra ricordata, e, con delle riserve, da 
Oshagan [Ošakan], nella sezione dell'ottavo volume del Panorama della lette- 
ratura armeno-occidentale dedicata a Siamant'0!2, 


10  Sivedanolelettere di Varuzhan del 2 febbraio e del 4 ottobre 1908 ad Arshag Ch'obanean 
[Ar$ak C'opanean]: Nichanian 2007, 153-154; cf. Beledian 1989. 

11 Siamant'O 1914. 

12 Oshagan19802, 215-277 (in particolare 230-231, nota, su Notizie rosse dal mio amico). 
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2.1 Notizie rosse dal mio amico 

Le «notizie rosse» sono quelle trasmesse dal medico Diran Balak'ean [Tiran 
Palak'ean]?? dalla Cilicia, dove egli si trovava per prestare le proprie cure agli 
Armeni feriti durante i massacri del 1909". Non è a Siamant'o che egli inviò le 
sue missive, bensì alla propria famiglia, a Costantinopoli. Venutone al corrente, 
Siamant'o si recò presso la casa dei Balak'ean per leggerle; ne trasse ispira- 
zione in seguito per scrivere le poesie che compongono la raccolta, pubblicata 
già nel 1909/5. Non sfuggano i tempi rapidissimi di redazione e di pubblica- 
zione del volume, nonché la possibilità stessa di poter pubblicare a propo- 
sito dei massacri. Questa fu una delle conseguenze delle “libertà” garantite dal 
regime costituzionale e dal nuovo governo dei Giovani Turchi, la cui responsa- 
bilità nei massacri fu tuttavia al centro degli interrogativi degli Armeni sin dal 
primo propagarsi delle notizie venute dalla Cilicia!6. Il nuovo regime permise 
la creazione di commissioni di inchiesta, nonché l'invio di una delegazione 
ufficiale in Cilicia, al fine di prendere conoscenza diretta della situazione e 
di occuparsi della sorte degli orfani. La commissione armena comprendeva 
anche Z. Yesayean, Suren Bart'evean [Part'ewean] e Arshaguhi T'eotig (Jezve- 
jean) [Ar&akuhi T'éodik (Cezvééean)], autori, rispettivamente, di Fra le rovine 
(Uibpuiljühpniü dto), Il terrore della Cilicia (uhjhybw& wnAuıhnpn), Un mese 
in Cilicia (Uhu Up h uhihuhu), tutti pubblicati in tempi brevi a Costantino- 
poli (rispettivamente, nel 1911, 1909, 1910)!”. Nella stessa vena, vanno ricordati 
Il libro rosso (uuunúhn qhnpn) del poeta Rupen Sewag [Rubén Sewak] (1910) 
e il poema «Alle ceneri della Cilicia» (Uhjhubwuù dnfuhnütinniü) di Varuz- 
han (1909), incluso nella raccolta Cuore della razza (Sunhù uhnunn). L'opera di 
Siamant'o si colloca nel solco di queste risposte letterarie ai massacri di Cili- 
cial$, 

Fra le dodici poesie di Notizie rosse dal mio amico, «La danza» è probabil- 
mente la più conosciuta. Un'infermiera tedesca vi racconta l'episodio agghiac- 
ciante di alcune giovani spose (fwunuübn) armene costrette a ballare, nude, al 
suono dei tamburi; cosparse di petrolio, esse sono infine arse vive e obbligate 
a danzare, fra le fiamme, un'ultima danza di morte. La poesia ha conosciuto 
numerose traduzioni, che hanno reso possibile la sua diffusione anche al di 


13 Medico armeno originario di Tokat, laureatosi a Leipzig. 

14  Kévorkian 1999. 

15 Lallusioneall’amico non pare dunque essere un espediente letterario; Balakian - Yaghlian 
1996, 14-15. Le lettere sono andate perdute: ibid. 

16  Kévorkian 1999. 

17  Yesayean 19n; Bart'evean 1909; T'éotig (Jezvéjean) 1910. 

18  Peroomian 2008. 
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fuori dell'ambito dei locutori armeni. Conosco una sola traduzione italiana; 
essa è stata tuttavia effettuata non sulla base del testo originale armeno, bensì 
di un'anteriore traduzione inglese!9, per di più dalla resa intenzionalmente 
e dichiaratamente libera??. In appendice a questo lavoro sarà pubblicata, in 
forma integrale, una traduzione italiana inedita, accompagnata dalla riprodu- 
zione del testo dell'edizione dell'opera omnia apparsa a Boston nel 191021. Nelle 
righe che seguono saranno offerte alcune considerazioni sulle diverse strofe del 
poema, tradotte e riportate una ad una. 


2.2 «La danza» 

La poesia si presta a diverse osservazioni, in modo particolare sul rapporto fra 
testimonianza e rappresentazione. Osserveremo in primo luogo che l'incipit 
inizia con una congiunzione coordinante (li «e») (v. 1-3): 


E soffocando le lacrime nei suoi occhi blu, 
Su un campo di ceneri dove la vita armena stava ancor morendo, 
Così raccontò la Tedesca, testimone oculare del nostro terrore. 


Lo stesso procedimento si ritrova in altre poesie di Siamant‘ö e proietta chi 
legge, o ascolta, in medias res??. Nel caso de «La danza», il lettore/uditore “vede” 
attraverso gli occhi dell'infermiera tedesca, il cui racconto è riportato dal poeta 
sotto forma di discorso diretto, ponendo il lettore/uditore in contatto imme- 
diato con la testimone stessa e facendone un interlocutore diretto. Il preambolo 
che introduce il resoconto della testimone (v. 1-3), insieme ai versi immedia- 
tamente successivi (v. 4-8), crea un effetto di mise en scene. La drammaturgia 
può essere identificata nell’entrée sur scene progressiva di diversi attori. Per 
prima si ode la voce del narratore onnisciente, ovvero il poeta; egli si fa por- 


19 Traduzione effettuata da Riccardo Venturi, sulla base della versione inglese di Balakian — 
Yaghlian 1996, 41-43: https://www.antiwarsongs.org/canzone.php?lang=fr&id=39350 (ulti- 
mo accesso, 18 agosto 2020). 

20 Sullesceltestilistiche adottate da Peter Balakian nella resa in inglese della traduzione let- 
terale dall'armeno effettuata da Nevart Yaghlian, si veda Balakian - Yaghlian 1996, 30-31. 

21 Siamant'o1g10a, 143-146 (facsimile riprodotto a Delmar nel 1979). Tutti i passi delle opere 
di Siamant'ó citati in questo articolo sono tratti da questa edizione. 

22 Cf. «La loro canzone» (Pnbüg tpgn), v. 1 Ni hphùguk úhü qnytg... (Siamant'o 19102, 170); 
«L'albero di more» (feiüpnüà), v. 1 Ai fayypup wännnp Ufuhpwpnipbwä vp Sudwup 
En np... (ibid. 180); «Strangolamento» (&bnqudwu), v. 1 NL qhuaunpnp üljunpáà dhg 
puinuiuniü wid... (ibid. 184); etc. Notiamo, per inciso, che la congiunzione «e» del v. 1 
di «La danza» lascia intendere che l'episodio raccontato doveva trovarsi al centro di un 
più lungo discorso, dal quale esso sarebbe stato stralciato. 
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tavoce dell'amico che ha raccolto la testimonianza dell'infermiera tedesca, di 
cui la poesia parla in un primo momento alla terza persona («Cosi raccontó 
la Tedesca etc.»). Il poeta non descrive di suo pugno l'episodio delle giovani 
spose arse vive, ma ne fa l'oggetto del racconto di un terzo, introducendo in 
tal modo la figura della testimone. Non ci puó essere testimonianza in assenza 
di qualcuno che possa raccoglierla. Il resoconto dell'infermiera, già rilasciato 
all'amico e riportato dal poeta, si rivolge ad un «voi» (v. 4, cf. v. 12 e 14) che 
ingloba, grazie alla mediazione della poesia, ciascun lettore/uditore che, ad 
ogni lettura e declamazione del resoconto stesso, riceve la testimonianza. È 
interessante notare, poi, nel gioco creato dai pronomi personali e aggettivi pos- 
sessivi dei primi versi, la presenza del pronome «noi», cui rinvia l’espressione 
«del nostro terrore» (v. 3). Esso è correlato al «voi» cui si rivolge la testimone. 
L'aggettivo «nostro» (riferito al «terrore») ha un valore esteso: l'episodio nar- 
rato va in effetti al di là del caso puntuale delle venti giovani spose, per acquisire 
un valore più generale, prima di tutto in riferimento agli Armeni, e poi, come 
scopriremo, all'umanità intera. Il terrore descritto dalla poesia riguarda ogni 
persona, armena e non armena, che ne riceve il resoconto. Nessuno può/deve 
restarvi indifferente. 

Sempre a proposito del gioco dei rapporti legato all’uso dei pronomi perso- 
nali e degli aggettivi possessivi, si noterà anche l'insistenza sul pronome «io», 
più volte pronunciato dalla testimone (v. 5-6, 8 et passim). La lingua armena 
non esige l'esplicitazione del pronome personale con funzione di soggetto; tale 
ripetizione contribuisce dunque a creare un’enfasi, volta a sottolineare il carat- 
tere di testimonianza oculare della storia narrata, ma anche a creare un effetto 
drammatico, esprimendo l'idea che l'infermiera avrebbe preferito, in realtà, 
non trovarsi nella sua posizione di testimone (perché proprio io?): 


Questa storia inenarrabile che vi racconto, 

Io, con questi miei occhi umani impietosi, 

Dalla finestra della mia casa sicura affacciata sulla geenna, 
Digrignando i denti e con un'ira terribile..., 

Con questi miei occhi impietosamente umani, io vidi. 


I versi sopra citati esprimono un topos ricorrente della letteratura della Cata- 
strofe, ovvero il riferimento al carattere indicibile e inenarrabile della testimo- 
nianza, e introducono un paradosso (il racconto, detto impossibile, è in realtà 
offerto all'interlocutore). Come è possibile trasmettere l'immagine dell'orrore? 
La questione della rappresentazione è centrale in questi versi e nella poesia 
nel suo insieme. Essa è intimamente legata alla presenza di numerosi termini 
che fanno riferimento all'aspetto visivo, a cominciare dagli «occhi». Nessuna 
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protezione è garantita alla testimone, il cui sguardo è attratto niente meno 
che dalla geenna??. Impietosi sono gli occhi che hanno assistito allo spetta- 
colo insostenibile visto dalla finestra. Con queste prime parole la testimone 
avverte il suo interlocutore (il «voi» nel quale i lettori/uditori possono iden- 
tificarsi) che sta per condurlo verso una discesa agli inferi. Oltre al riferimento 
alla geenna, l'allusione biblica all'inferno come luogo in cui i denti digrignano 
(cf. Lc 13:28; Mt 8:12; Mt 22:13; Mt 24:51; Mt 25:30) contribuisce alla caratterizza- 
zione della visione come ad uno spettacolo infernale. Nella Bibbia, il digrignar 
dei denti fa inoltre allusione, più in generale, alla manifestazione della collera 
(Gb 16:9; Salm 35:16 e 37:12; Lam 2, 16; Ac 7:54). Nei versi in questione, esso può 
essere interpretato come un’allusione all’inferno, ma anche alla collera della 
testimone. È suo il digrignar dei denti. 

Il racconto diretto del testimone, introdotto da un preambolo, inizia con la 
localizzazione degli avvenimenti?^: 


Era nella città Giardino, ridotta a un mucchio di cenere. 

I cadaveri erano stati ammassati sino alla cima degli alberi, 
E dalle acque, dalle sorgenti, dai ruscelli e dalla strada, 

Del vostro sangue il mormorio di rivolta... 

Ecco che nelle mie orecchie grida ancor vendetta. 


L'espressione «nella città Giardino» o, secondo un'altra traduzione possibile, 
«nella città di Bardez [Partez]» (Nwpmkq pwnwphü ug), richiede alcune 
parole di spiegazione. La città di Bardez non si trova in Cilicia, bensì più a nord, 
nella regione di Kars?5. Come nome comune, l'armeno ujupunbq (pronunciato 
[bardez] secondo la pronuncia dell'armeno occidentale) significa «giardino»: 
alberi, acque, sorgenti possono fare riferimento ad una simbolica città giardino, 
nella quale i flutti di acqua sono stati sostituiti da rivoli di sangue. Ma esso puó 
essere considerato anche come l'equivalente del turco Bahçe, che significa a 
sua volta «giardino» e che è il nome di una città di Cilicia nei pressi di Adana. 
E’ l'ipotesi suggerita da Rubina Peroomian?®. 


23 Nella letteratura apocalittica giudaica e nel Nuovo Testamento la geenna indica il luogo 
della dannazione eterna. 

24 Un procedimento simile si constata in «La croce» (lvuyn), appartenente alla medesima 
raccolta (Siamant'o 1910, 160-164). 

25 La poesia potrebbe essere stata redatta in riferimento ai massacri degli Armeni d'Anatolia 
orientale perpetrati dal sultano Abdül Hamid 11 (1894-1897), sui quali si veda Adjemian — 
Nichanian 2017 e Adjemian — Nichanian 2018. 

26  Peroomian 2008, 399. 
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L'immagine delle rovine della città ridotta in cenere?” è accompagnata 
dall’accenno alla rivolta del sangue armeno, presente in altre poesie delle rac- 
colte precedenti. Gli elementi della natura — acque, sorgenti, ruscelli, ma anche 
la strada — esprimono solidarietà alle vittime, facendosi portavoce del loro 
«mormorio di rivolta». Alla voce degli elementi esterni si aggiunge quella della 
testimone narratrice, che porta impressa nelle sue orecchie l'eco del grido di 
vendetta. Il termine «vendetta» è una parola chiave della poesia. Esso va asso- 
ciato ai riferimenti alla giustizia dei versi successivi. Da osservare che, mentre il 
racconto è espresso al passato, il verbo «grida» (lett. «dice»), il cui soggetto è «il 
mormorio di rivolta» del sangue armeno, è al presente, indicando la perennità 
del grido anche dopo la morte, nonché il carattere indelebile dell'eco rima- 
sta incisa nelle orecchie dalla testimone. Il grido di rivolta non può lasciare 
le sue orecchie, come la visione della geenna non lascia i suoi occhi (vedi 
infra). 

Dopo questo secondo preambolo (v. 4-13), questa volta della testimone e non 
del poeta onnisciente, il discorso diretto si rivolge nuovamente a chi ascolta. 
Come si é detto sopra, non puó esserci testimonianza senza qualcuno che la 
riceva; benché «inenarrabile» (uuüujunnutih) e insostenibile, la storia sarà — 
deve essere — raccontata; l'interlocutore (ivi compreso ogni lettore/uditore) 
non deve sfuggire: 


Oh! Non abbiate timore?8, quando vi racconteró?? questa inenarrabile 
storia... 


Anche in altre poesie della raccolta, l'appello rivolto dal testimone oculare é un 
elemento cruciale. Si ricorderà l'esempio della poesia «Lutto» (Uniq), dove Pio 
narrante invita un «tu sconosciuto» ad ascoltare: 


Tu, a me sconosciuto dal mesto volto, e [ancora] tu, [voi], amici dell'anima 
che attraversate le strade dei banchetti odierni, ascoltate queste mie 
parole di solitudine e di lutto39, 


27 Ilmotivo delle ceneri si ritrova, oltre che in «Alle ceneri della Cilicia» di Varuzhan (supra), 
anche in «Un pugno di cenere, casa natale» (Un Up dnfuhn 4uyntuh nmù..., da Torce di 
agonia e di speranza): Siamant'o 1910a, 84-85. 

28 Ovvero: «non fuggiate per il timore», non sottraetevi al racconto. 

29 Lett. «quando vi racconto», con verbo al presente. 

30  V.r3^miü gu[uóuinEd wuüdwuüopu yu ynt Anghh gupliljud, / Np funwfuswäph uuo - 
nnui Gudpwäbnta uügühp, / müljünnligE p uw dünipliuiü tt uniqh fuouphnniu: 
(Siamant'ò 19108, 139). 
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Tale invito a soffermarsi per ascoltare richiama l'esortazione rivolta dalla 
città di Gerusalemme, personificata, al passante preso a testimone, in Lam 1:12: 
«... 0 voi che passate di qui! Osservate, guardate...!». La figura del testimone è 
cruciale anche in «La croce», il cui incipit recita: 


Ancora un episodio terrificante... ma le mie mani tremano... / Queste 
mie povere mani, che han visto tanto orrore quanto i miei occhi, tre- 
mano... / Ma perdonami, oggi, mio amico intimo di vecchie speranze, / 
Perdonami, giacché vengo ancora una volta a turbare la tua mestizia, / 
Una volta ancora voglio essere lo specchio del sangue armeno, /della mia 
razza orfana, presentata al tuo cospetto, e dell'umanità traditrice; / Voglio 
dispiegare davanti a voi lo specchio che riflette l'orrore, anche se le mie 
mani fremono come un ramo secco?!, 


Il poeta si fa portatore dello specchio che riflette l'orrore. La rappresentazione 
dell’indicibile non può essere né integrale né diretta; essa non può essere che 
riflessa e mediata°?. 

AI di là del suo aspetto fattuale e circostanziale, la testimonianza de «La 
danza», al cui resoconto nessuno deve sottrarsi, assume un valore più gene- 
rale. Non è una vicenda puntuale che interessa i soli Armeni, ma una storia con 
una portata generale che la testimone, e il poeta con lei, intendono far cono- 
scere a «tutti i cuori di questo mondo». È l'umanità intera ad essere chiamata 
a testimone di fronte alla manifestazione del Male dell’uomo contro l’uomo: 


Che gli uomini intendano il crimine dell'uomo contro l'uomo! 
Sotto il sole di due giorni, sulla strada per il cimitero, 

Il male dell'uomo contro l'uomo, 

Che tutti i cuori di questo mondo conoscano! 


Solo dopo questo lunga introduzione inizia il resoconto vero e proprio. Da un 
riferimento cronologico preciso («sotto il sole di due giorni») la poesia slitta 


31 V. r8 Punüüljh nnnuuq dp liu... pujg ábnplipu Up nnqnngbü... / Uyptpniu zup 
uwpuunh uikuuió uu fun ábinplpu Up nnnnnotü... / Pug übpb hta uguop w, &hü 
nyubipnı puipliljudu úintipnhú, / v&pb' hüóh, nn ünpbà qui alp pupuhòp funnyk, / 
U quid dp biu bu Ynigh Auıybjhä njw fu wınhıdhd. / Ani wngbın qhuntnnuuió` ht npp 
glinhu & quiui&uü dupnglnipbudü, / 9up&npuüpübp wnwmwgninn Auybjha pwt, 
atn not, / (obti atnphpu umupunwù, ;nnguió Ahınh dp üduü... (Siamant‘ö 19104, 160). 

32 Molto ci sarebbe da dire sul tema dei limiti della rappresentazione della Catastrofe. Mi 
limiteró a citare Beledian 1995; Beledian 1999. Sui lavori di Beledian, mi permetto di riman- 
dare a Calzolari 2021. 
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verso un'indicazione cronologica avente un significato metaforico. La scena si 
svolge di domenica. Giorno dell’evocazione della Resurrezione e della Reden- 
zione dell'umanità, nella cultura cristiana, essa è, nell'episodio raccontato, 
«inutile». Non ci sono né resurrezione né redenzione là dove regna il male 
dell’uomo contro l’uomo: 


Codesto mattino dalle ombre di morte era una domenica, 
La prima inutile domenica che sorgeva sui cadaveri; 
Mentre nella mia stanza, dalla sera all’aurora, 

Curva sull'agonia di una giovane donna pugnalata, 

Con le mie lacrime bagnavo la sua morte... 

D'improvviso, da lontano, una cupa animalesca marmaglia, 
Insieme a venti giovani spose, frustandole furiosamente, 
Con canzoni oscene, si arrestó in un vigneto. 


La poesia evoca dei personaggi sofferenti, vittime, ma con una diversa sorte: da 
un lato, la giovane donna agonizzante, oggetto delle cure e della compassione 
dell'infermiera (v. 23 «con le mie lacrime bagnavo la sua morte»); dall'altro, le 
venti giovani spose trascinate dalla «cupa animalesca marmaglia», sulle quali 
nessuna lacrima può essere versata. Il contrasto fra le due situazioni rende 
ancor più drammatica la sorte delle venti donne. Con un procedimento circo- 
lare, i versi seguenti contengono una nuova evocazione dell'inferno e riportano 
l'attenzione verso l'episodio centrale de «La danza»: 


Io, lasciata la povera ragazza moribonda sul suo giaciglio, 
Mi avvicinai al balcone della mia finestra che dava sull’inferno... 


Essi introducono poi un ulteriore livello di enunciazione. In effetti, il reso- 
conto, alla prima persona, della testimone riporta sotto forma di discorso 
diretto le parole degli aguzzini. È un elemento importante sul quale ritorne- 
remo: 


Nel vigneto, la cupa marmaglia si dilagò come una foresta. 

Un selvaggio gridò alle giovani spose: «Dovete danzare!» 

«Dovete danzare, quando il nostro tamburo risuonerà». 

E le fruste cominciarono a schioccare con ferocia 

Sui corpi delle donne armene che anelavano alla morte; 

Le venti giovani spose, mano nella mano, iniziarono la loro danza circo- 
lare... 

Dai loro occhi le lacrime stillavano come [da] piaghe. 
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La scena successiva introduce un duplice gesto di maledizione e di rivolta. 
Alla maledizione rivolta dalla giovane armena agonizzante contro l'universo 
intero si aggiunge il gesto della testimone, che può essere inteso come un gesto 
di ribellione e, nel contempo, probabilmente anche come un gesto di maledi- 
zione: 


Ah! Io, quanto invidiai la mia vicina ferita, 

Giacché udii che con un rantolo tranquillo, 

Maledicendo l’universo, la povera bella armena 

Diede alla colomba della sua anima di giglio ali per le stelle... 
Invano scossi i miei pugni verso la folla. 


Si noti l'opposizione fra «la vicina ferita» e la testimone, espressa, ancora una 
volta, dal pronome personale «io» esplicitato. Meglio la morte piuttosto che 
essere testimone dei fatti visti e narrati. 

Il tema della maledizione va letto in collegamento con il tema della giustizia 
umana, assente. Inutile è il gesto dell'infermiera, come si apprende dai versi 
successivi che introducono nuovamente, con un discorso diretto, gli ordini 
degli aguzzini: 


«Dovete danzare», ululava la marmaglia infuriata, 

«Fino alla morte dovete danzare, voi, belle infedeli, 

Con il vostro seno scoperto, dovete danzare, sorridendoci e senza 
lamentarvi 

Non ci sono né fatica né pudore, per voi, 

Schiave siete, dovete danzare, nude e le membra scoperte, 

Fino alla morte dovete danzare in modo licenzioso e lubrico». 


Fra le numerose osservazioni che si potrebbero esprimere sui versi sopra citati 
(per esempio sul vocabolario che esprime il carattere selvaggio e brutale degli 
aguzzini)??, mi soffermerò su di un termine in particolare: «schiave» (uupnil]- 
ùkp). Il termine è semanticamente pregnante e va interpretato alla luce delle 
nostre conoscenze sui diversi trattamenti inflitti rispettivamente agli uomini 


33 Si noti per esempio l'espressione [uniduiü uiüuiuüuilquiü, dove wawubwlwt deriva da 
uiüuiuniü «animale»; l'aggettivo Ywyptuh «selvaggio»; i verbi nnnınu] «tuonare» e nnütul 
«ululare», detto delle bestie, per indicare le urla degli aguzzini. Si notino ancora ünjbqhü, 
Unjligùnpbù «furioso, furiosamente», o ancora la similitudine fra le spade degli aguzzini e i 
serpenti (oáhpniü ujEu «come serpenti»), che contribuisce, per associazione, a sviluppare 
l'immagine dell'inferno. 
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e alle donne durante il genocidio, ma verosimilmente già messi in pratica 
durante i massacri anteriori. È solo da pochi anni che uno studio del geno- 
cidio degli Armeni è stato affrontato da un punto di vista gender, per lungo 
tempo ignorato. Le violenze e l'umiliazione sessuale, esercitate soprattutto nei 
confronti delle donne, costituiscono una delle pratiche genocidarie che hanno 
caratterizzato non solo il genocidio degli Armeni, ma anche il genocidio dei 
Tutsi, negli anni '9o, o ancora, in questi ultimi anni, degli Yazidi del Sinjar?^. 
Se gli uomini armeni furono in gran parte eliminati sin dall'inizio del genoci- 
dio, le donne armene furono spesso vittime di violenze sessuali e divennero 
schiave all'interno di harem e case di prostituzione, o ancora in case turche 
o curde, dove finirono come serve o come mogli, forzate, di mariti turchi o 
curdi?5, 

I versi successivi introducono di nuovo l'elemento degli occhi, creando 
un'opposizione fra gli occhi dei torturatori e quelli della testimone. Impietosi 
sono gli occhi che costringono l'infermiera ad assistere alla scena, tanto che 
ella vorrebbe privarsene (si veda l'ultimo verso del poema); al contrario, asse- 
tati dello stesso spettacolo sono gli occhi degli aguzzini: 


«I nostri occhi sono assetati delle vostre forme e della vostra morte». 

Le venti giovani spose dal bell'aspetto crollarono a terra spossate... 

«Alzatevi in piedi!», gridarono, brandendo le loro spade nude come ser- 
penti... 

Poi, qualcuno portò alla marmaglia del petrolio con una brocca... 

Oh giustizia umana! Possa io sputare sulla tua fronte! 


La descrizione, che comprende un discorso diretto - l'incitazione dei carnefici 
alle donne armene —, è interrotta da un commento della testimone che costi- 
tuisce una delle chiavi di volta della poesia. Esso fa riferimento alla giustizia 
umana, assente. 


34 Sul tema, si veda almeno Ashraph 2017; Ernot 2014-2015. Il legame fra crimini sessuali e 
pratiche genocidarie é stato giuridicamente riconosciuto per la prima volta soltanto nel 
1998, dal Tribunale penale internazionale per il Rwanda (cf. art. 2 della Convenzione per 
la prevenzione e la repressione dei genocidi, del 9 dicembre 1948): si veda, per esempio, 
Fourgans 2012. Nel 2018, il premio Nobel perla pace è stato attribuito, ex aequo, alla yazida 
del Sinjar Nadia Murad, ex schiava sessuale dell’181s (Murad - Krajeski 2017), e al medico 
congolese Denis Mukwege, «For their efforts to end the use of sexual violence as a weapon 
of war and armed conflict»: https://www.nobelprize.org/prizes/peace/2018/murad/facts/ 
(ultimo accesso, 18 agosto 2020). 

35 Tra gli altri, cf. Bjornlund 2008; Derderian 2005; Ekmekçioëlu 2013; Kurt 2016; Sanasarian 
1989; Sarafian 2001; Üngór 2012; Tachjian 2009; Tachjian 2014. 
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Contrariamente a quanto accade in altri scritti sui massacri o sulla Cata- 
strofe del 1915, la protesta espressa dalla poesia non è diretta contro Dio?6, 
bensì solo contro la giustizia umana. Al verso successivo, nel quale la descri- 
zione della testimone prosegue, si legge un verbo semanticamente pregnante 
ai fini dell'interpretazione della poesia. Esso pare introdurre una dimensione 
religiosa. Laddove la giustizia umana tace, è un’altra forma di giustizia che è 
implicitamente evocata: 


Le venti giovani spose in fretta furono unte (oóbghü) con questo liquido?”. 


Il verbo oöb ha il duplice significato di «ungere» e di «consacrare». È dun- 
que il verbo usato per indicare l'unzione del sacramento, e non il più comune 
pub] «ungere» (spesso in composizione con funny «di olio»), ad essere stato 
scelto da Siamant‘ö. L «unto» (odtwy]) per antonomasia è Cristo. Il liquido 
che procura la morte diventa, contro le intenzioni dei carnefici, l'elemento 
dell'estrema unzione; benché l'espressione non sia evocata esplicitamente, le 
giovani spose paiono diventare delle vittime sacrificali. Secondo questa inter- 
pretazione, che propongo a livello di ipotesi, la morte delle giovani donne pare 
trovare un senso nella dimensione religiosa implicitamente contenuta nell'uso 
di questo verbo88. È, del resto, in quanto «infedeli» che esse sono torturate e 
uccise. 

All'unzione religiosa della tradizione giudeo-cristiana sottolineata dal verbo 
oól] si oppone l'allusione alle fragranze orientali evocate dai torturatori, che 
contribuisce a generare un divario ulteriore fra le vittime armene, «unte», e i 
loro persecutori: 


«Dovete danzarel», gridó, «ecco per voi una fragranza che nemmeno 
l'Arabia possiede...» 

Poi, con una torcia infiammarono i corpi nudi delle giovani spose. 

E i cadaveri carbonizzati si arrotolarono nella danza sino alla morte. 


36 Le accuse a un Dio assente si trovano per esempio nel primo volume de I! Golgota armeno 
di Krikoris Balak'ean [Grigoris Palak'ean], apparso a Vienna nel 1922 (Balak'ean 1922). 

37  Danotare che, letteralmente, il verso recita: «unsero in fretta le venti giovani spose con 
questo liquido» (puuià &uipuübpü zunwuyny un 4tynnilnyu oôtighü), il cui soggetto 
implicito é costituito dagli aguzzini. Inverto, nella traduzione, il rapporto soggetto/ogget- 
to, in modo da poter conservare all'inizio del verso, come nel testo armeno, il riferimento 
alle donne, e non agli aguzzini. 

38 Sulla morte degli Armeni, durante il genocidio, come sacrificio e martirio ne I! Golgota 
armeno di Balak'ean menzionato sopra, si veda Calzolari 2006. 
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L'ultima danza delle giovani spose è una danza di morte. Al climax dell'orrore 
espresso progressivamente dal racconto, e dalla rappresentazione che esso con- 
tiene, si oppone la sua brusca interruzione. La testimone chiude improvvisa- 
mente, con la forza della tempesta, la finestra su quest'ultima immagine inso- 
stenibile. La poesia termina, a sua volta, bruscamente: 


Per il terrore chiudendo i battenti della finestra come una tempesta, 
Avvicinandomi alla mia morta solitaria chiesi: 
«Come posso cavarmi questi miei occhi, come cavarli? Dimmi! ...» 


Se la finestra è stata chiusa, l'immagine, quanto a lei, resta indelebile negli 
occhi, «impietosi», che la testimone vorrebbe togliersi. Si noti che l’ultimo 
verso con il quale si chiude il poema non è affidato al narratore onnisciente 
(al preambolo iniziale non corrisponde una conclusione, e la cornice narra- 
tiva non è chiusa in modo simmetrico), ma alla testimone. A chi si rivolge 
l’ultima domanda: «Dimmi?» Alla vittima armena che più non può rispondere, 
ma anche all'interlocutore cui l'infermiera ha affidato il suo racconto e, insieme 
a lui, a tutti coloro che l'hanno letto o udito, e che non potranno trovare la rispo- 
sta impossibile. 

Leclisse del poeta onnisciente alla fine della poesia enfatizza il ruolo cen- 
trale del testimone, in questo caso straniero, e il suo legame intrinseco con la 
giustizia. La descrizione non è finalizzata tanto ad esprimere lutto e compas- 
sione per vittime, quanto a portare gli avvenimenti al tribunale della giustizia, 
al quale il testimone occidentale è per primo convocato dal poeta. In propo- 
sito, è interessante confrontare brevemente «La danza» con «Alle ceneri della 
Cilicia» di Varuzhan (supra). Anche in questo caso, il poeta si reca sul luogo 
dell'orrore (ceneri e fiamme) in compagnia di uno straniero, che è invitato a 
guardare e a farsi a sua volta testimone oculare delle sofferenze degli Armeni 
(v. 1 «Straniero, saliamo sulla montagna dirimpetto a noi» [...]; v. 4 e 7 «Stra- 
niero, affrettati» [...]; v. 14 «guarda!» [...]; v. 28 «straniero, vedi?»)39. Ma nella 
seconda parte della poesia, lo straniero è esortato piuttosto a chiudere gli occhi 
e ad ascoltare le parole del poeta, che sottolineano l'insufficienza della rap- 
presentazione e dell'immagine, ed invitano al lutto: (v. 43-44) «Straniero, ti 
supplico, chiudi gli occhi e soltanto ascolta la mia voce»49. 


39  Varuzhan 1909, 121-126. Per un'analisi e una traduzione francese della poesia di Varuzhan, 
si veda Nichanian 2007, 187-209 e 438-442. 

40 v. 1 Owwnwlwä, punäpuüwuüp uu nhüwgh jknwä unu [...]; v. 4 e 7 Onunuunui 
nuuus [...]; v. 14 auf [...]; v. 28 Onwpwluid, up ukuüu [...]; v. 43-44 Ownwpwluid, 
Yunwgtu, / bull wyptpy ni hwi kmhp áugühu ntypninhn (Varuzhan 1909, 121-123). 
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Ne «La danza», l’immagine che si fa spettacolo è prioritaria; lo spettacolo 
stesso è sottoposto a sguardi diversi. Siamant'o intende mostrare l'opposizione 
fra lo sguardo della «marmaglia selvaggia» e lo sguardo urbano della testimone 
tedesca. Aguzzino e testimone sono gli unici soggetti della poesia, gli unici di 
cui si possono seguire gli occhi, mentre le vittime sono unicamente l’oggetto del 
duplice sguardo (i loro occhi non vedono, ma stillano lacrime). Se la testimone 
anela a cavarsi gli occhi, al contrario, assetati sono gli occhi degli aguzzini. 

Per trasmettere la sete e la brama (licenziosa, ma anche brama di morte) 
dei carnefici, Siamant‘ö fa ricorso ad un linguaggio poetico ricercato, ricco 
di allitterazioni e ripetizioni. Studiosi di ambito disciplinare diverso hanno 
osservato la discrepanza fra il tentativo di esprimere l’orrore e la ricercatezza 
poetica, in altri termini, il tentativo di estetizzare l'orrore. Secondo Rubina 
Peroomian, specialista della letteratura armena della Catastrofe già menzio- 
nata sopra, «The result is a powerful tension created by the contrast between 
the dark scenes of murder, torture and death and the rich poetic style and lan- 
guage»*!. Ella si chiede, poi, se sia possibile conciliare «poetic excellence» e 
immagini dell’orrore: «Is it not a sin to draw pleasure from such horrendous sce- 
nes (pleasure in the Aristotelian sense...)?». La studiosa conclude osservando 
che questa opposizione binaria è inerente alla letteratura del genocidio: «the 
greater the contrasts, the deeper impact they produce» (ibid.). Diversamente, 
Sylvie Rollet, specialista di arti visive, affronta la questione partendo dal con- 
cetto dell'estetica del kitsch, che ella considera funzionale anche per proporre 
una lettura del film Ararat di Egoyan. Rollet usa il termine «kitsch» per fare 
allusione non tanto all'uso comune di «cosa di cattivo gusto, dozzinale, vol- 
gare», ma per indicare qualcosa di «déplacé»^?. Commentando il contrasto fra 
lescene descritte ela ricercatezza del fraseggiare del poema, letto in traduzione 
inglese, la Rollet osserva che Siamant‘ö è caduto, suo malgrado, nel kitsch43. 
Esso é legato alla percezione del poema ed é insito nel tentativo stesso di voler 
«convertir l'abjection en art», facendo della lingua degli aguzzini «matiére à 
transfiguration poétique»44. Diverso invece, sempre secondo la Rollet, sarebbe 
l'uso del kitsch nel film di Egoyan, che mette in scena l'episodio delle donne 
arse vive in una delle scene centrali di Ararat. Senza prolungare l'analisi di «La 
danza», sulla quale certo ci sarebbe ancora molto da dire, spostiamo l'atten- 
zione sulla sua ricezione nelle arti contemporanee, a cominciare proprio da 
Ararat. 


41 Peroomian 2008, 401. 
42 Rollet 2014, 145. 

43 Rollet 2014, 147. 

44 Ibid. 
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2 Ricezione de «La danza» nel cinema e nella musica 
contemporanea 
21 Ararat di Atom Egoyan (2002) 


Molto è stato scritto sul cineasta armeno-canadese Atom Egoyan e in parti- 
colare su Ararat, la cui complessità, deliberata, è cifra della complessità della 
Catastrofe e della trasmissione del trauma post-catastrofico®°. Ricordiamo che 
Ararat non intende essere un film sul genocidio avente per scopo la ricostru- 
zione storica dei fatti; esso è piuttosto un film che si interroga sulla trasmissione 
intergenerazionale del trauma sino alla quarta generazione di Armeni in dia- 
spora. Al cuore di quest’analisi della trasmissione si trova la questione della 
memoria e dell'oblio, senza tralasciare l'amnesia negazionista del discorso uffi- 
ciale turco. Inerente alla questione della memoria, e della post-memoria nel 
senso proposto da Marianne Hirsch“, si trova la questione della rappresenta- 
zione, ivi compresa la rappresentazione insita nelle immagini e nei racconti 
ereditati dagli Armeni, di generazione in generazione. Tale questione è affron- 
tata tramite diverse strategie di montaggio e di scrittura filmica, e in modo 
particolare attraverso l'espediente del «film nel film». Fra i vari personaggi di 
Ararat si trova infatti la figura di Edward Saroyan, figlio di una sopravvissuta 
del genocidio e cineasta alle prese con un progetto di film coltivato per tutta 
la vita. Saroyan vuole mostrare al pubblico occidentale (canadese) l'orrore sce- 
gliendo l'episodio emblematico della presa della città di Van*’; egli si basa su 
fonti esterne (la testimonianza del medico americano Clarence Ussher)* e sui 
racconti della propria madre. Il film di Saroyan vuole essere un film storico 
di grande afflato epico, che non esita a concedersi alcune licenze poetiche di 
rilievo al fine di introdurre degli elementi simbolici considerati come fonda- 
mentali, per esempio la vista, impossibile, del monte Ararat dalla città di Van. 
Un'altra licenza poetica è costituita dall'inserimento, all'interno di un episo- 
dio cruciale della presa di Van, nel 1915, di alcune scene ispirate al poema «La 
danza», che si riferisce ai massacri del 1909. 

È a proposito del film di Saroyan e del suo pathos eccessivo, espresso con 
i mezzi classici del cinema hollywoodiano, che si può parlare di «kitsch». 
Secondo la Rollet, in Ararat ciò corrisponde ad un'intenzione esplicita del 
cineasta, che intende mostrare, tra le altre cose, le modalità narrative con le 
quali il racconto della Catastrofe è stato trasmesso di generazione in genera- 


45 Si veda per esempio Baronian 2013; Eckner 2011; Hogikyan 2015; Nichanian 2004-2005; 
Romney 2003; Rollet 2009a; Rollet 2009b; Wilson 2009. 

46 Hirsch 2014. 

47 Ter Minassian, A. 2017. 

48  Ussher 1917. 
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zione. Secondo Egoyan, citato da Rollet, il kitsch farebbe parte di tale racconto 
e, nello stesso tempo, della percezione con la quale esso è stato ricevuto e per- 
cepito dagli Armeni delle ultime generazioni??. Secondo la Rollet, il kitsch è 
inoltre legato alla dimensione spettacolare, in particolare agli effetti di repul- 
sione/attrazione che le scene de «La danza» ispirano°®. 

Non mi soffermerò ulteriormente sull’analisi del kitsch, né sull’analisi del 
«film nel film» e dei diversi livelli narrativi di Ararat, sui quali ci sarebbe molto 
da osservare. Mi limiterò a ricordare che un elemento comune alle due imprese 
artistiche (la poesia di Siamant'o e il film di Egoyan) consiste nella volontà di 
interpellare il pubblico occidentale. Anche il film di Egoyan, come la poesia di 
Siamant'o, mette in scena, come personaggio chiave, la figura dell'interlocutore 
chiamato a prendere coscienza delle atrocità subite dagli Armeni. In Ararat, 
l'interlocutore occidentale è simbolizzato dalla figura del doganiere canadese 
che interroga il personaggio di Raffi, di ritorno dalla Turchia. Raffi è un giovane 
armeno che cerca di capire le ragioni che hanno portato il padre a rischiare 
di perdere la vita pur di farsi giustiziere di un ambasciatore turco (egli sarà 
effettivamente ucciso dalla polizia durante questo tentativo di attentato). E 
andando in Anatolia, alla ricerca delle tracce, obliterate, della presenza armena 
nelle terre d'origine, che il pià giovane dei protagonisti del film trova il «fan- 
tasma di suo padre». Ed é commentando ad alta voce le immagini filmate in 
Anatolia che Raffi esprime a sua madre quanto ha sentito sul posto. Ma è alle 
orecchie del doganiere, prima ancora che alla madre, che il resoconto di Raffi 
arriva. 

Arrestato alla dogana, il ragazzo mostra le immagini riprese in Turchia e 
risponde all'interrogatorio dell’ufficiale canadese; così facendo, è la storia degli 
Armeni e della violenza genocidaria subita che egli racconta. Raffi diventa, 
in Ararat, l'equivalente dell'infermiera tedesca e, con lei, del poeta, che inter- 
pellano l'interlocutore occidentale, affinché questi non si sottragga (più) alla 
verità. Nel momento più drammatico per la sua sorte personale, all’ufficio della 
dogana, Raffi non cerca di dare spiegazioni che potrebbero toglierlo d'impac- 
cio, ma afferra alcune pagine della sceneggiatura del film di Saroyan e prende 
a leggerle al doganiere. Egli comincia con la lettura di alcuni estratti de «La 
danza» di Siamant'o, senza citarne la fonte, sopprimendo il preambolo per ini- 
ziare direttamente con il resoconto dell'infermiera tedesca?! Il racconto, letto 
da Raffi, è udito dal doganiere e, nello stesso tempo, è illustrato, per lo spetta- 


49 Rollet 2014, 144. 

50 Rollet 2014, 158, sulla base di Stern 2004, 112. 

51  Un'ulteriorelicenza poetica, oltre a quella menzionata in precedenza, è costituita dal fatto 
che, nel film, l'infermiera racconta l'episodio a Clarence Ussher (vedi supra), a Van. 
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tore, conle scene del film di Saroyan che mostrano la ronda delle donne armene 
della poesia di Siamant'o, vista e descritta, nel film, dall'infermiera tedesca. 

Il ruolo del testimone occidentale, che deve sapere, è legato al concetto di 
riparazione e di giustizia, che costituisce una delle chiavi di volta per la com- 
prensione di Ararat. Basti ricordare che in chiusura del film, prima dei titoli di 
coda, alcune parole ricordano che il genocidio degli Armeni era, al momento 
dell’uscita del film — ed è ancora -, negato dalla Turchia e dunque impunito. 
Anche l’album doppio di Diamanda Galäs, Defixiones, Will and Testament, dove 
«La danza» occupa la parte centrale, si basa sull’esigenza di far conoscere e di 
chiedere giustizia. Esso aggiunge, tuttavia, un diverso livello, assente sia nella 
poesia di Siamant'o che in Ararat. 


2.2 Defixiones di Diamanda Galäs (2003) 

Diamanda Galàs è una compositrice, vocalist e pianista statunitense di origine 
greca”. Figlia di una madre originaria del Mani, nel Peloponneso, e di un padre 
originario del Ponto, sin da piccola ella aveva udito parlare della Grande Cata- 
strofe dei Greci pontici alla fine della Grande Guerra. Iniziando a studiare la 
storia dei Greci del Ponto, prese ad interessarsi anche alla storia degli Armeni 
e degli Assiri, ai quali dedica il suo sontuoso progetto musicale. La Galäs è 
nota per la sua ricerca e sperimentazione vocale d'avanguardia. Alla stregua 
di Demetrios Stratos53, ella usa la voce come uno strumento, con una capa- 
cità tecnica ed espressiva fuori dall'ordinario (estensione di tre ottave e mezzo). 
La Galäs è conosciuta anche per il carattere militante e provocatorio delle sue 
opere, composte ed eseguite a sostegno di alienati, prigionieri politici, malati 
di AIDS demonizzati dalla società nord-americana degli anni 8054. Nel 2003, 
ella incise il doppio album Defixiones, Will and Testament, dedicandolo «to the 
forgotten and erased of the Armenian, Assyrian, and Anatolian Greek geno- 
cides which occurred between 1914 and 1923» e inserendo, tra altri testi, La 
Danza. Non mi dilungherò qui a spiegare il termine e la pratica delle Defixio- 
nes, mutuata dalla tradizione greco-romana antica°®. Mi limiterò a ricordare, 
con Diamanda Galas, che, fra le altre cose, «Defixiones refers to the warnings 


52 Chare 2007; Chare - Ferrett 2007; Mavrikakis 2008; Moore 2002; Pope — Leonardi 1997. 

53 Vocalist di origine greca naturalizzato italiano e scomparso prematuramente nel 1979. La 
Galàs fu la prima laureata del premio internazionale Demetrios Stratos per la sperimen- 
tazione musicale, nel novembre 2005. 

54  Nel1991, ella incise dal vivo nella chiesa di St John the Divine, a New York, Plague Mass, 
in omaggio ai numerosi morti colpiti dalla piaga dell'Arps, album che le valse numerosi 
strali. 

55 Siveda almeno Guarducci 1987. 
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on Greek gravestones against removing the remains of the dead. Will and Testa- 
ment refers to the last wishes of the dead who have been taken to their graves 
under unnatural circumstances»°®. Un aspetto peculiare delle defixiones con- 
siste nella presenza di formule incantatorie, spesso delle maledizioni, incise su 
sottili tavolette di piombo (tabellae defixionum). Defictae, ovvero trafitte con un 
chiodo, sonole sottili lamine di piombo sulle quali sono incise le formule; defic- 
tae, ovvero, metaforicamente, immobilizzate, sono le persone oggetto delle 
maledizioni. 

Il libretto del duplice album comprende scritti di autori diversi, oltre a Sia- 
mant'o: Paul Celan, Henri Michaux, Pierpaolo Pasolini, Adonis, Gérard de Ner- 
val, César Vallejo, Freydon Bet-Abram, Sevda Zingiri, etc. Le musiche sono com- 
poste ed eseguite al pianoforte dalla stessa Galàs, ma a volte riprendono canti 
e musiche di origine diversa. Si trovano, tra l’altro, dei Rebetiko (per esempio di 
Dido Soteriou) dei Greci del Ponto. 

I primi trentacinque minuti del primo disco sono dedicati a «La danza» di 
Siamant'o. Essi si aprono con un'interpretazione personale, da parte di Dia- 
manda Galàs, del Ter Otormea «Signore abbi pietà» (nella versione armena 
di Makar Yekmalian, 1856-1905), celebre canto liturgico della messa armena. 
L'interpretazione è a tratti interrotta da brani eseguiti al pianoforte; la musica, 
i canti e i testi sopra menzionati, declamati dalla Galäs, si intrecciano, a diverse 
riprese, con la recitazione de «La danza», eseguita in armeno da Shakeh Kade- 
hijan. La Galas stessa recita alcuni versi in armeno, in modo particolare l'ingiun- 
zione degli aguzzini: yb'unp b yupkp «dovete danzare». La lunga interpreta- 
zione, costellata da degli «Aman!» di commiserazione e maledizione, condi- 
vide, con la poesia di Siamant'o, l'accusa scagliata contro l'universo e contro la 
giustizia umana, che manca all'appello. La Galas aggiunge tuttavia una diversa 
dimensione, grazie alla sua voce. La performance vocale disturba e scuote chi 
la ascolta, esprimendo l’orrore e reclamando vendetta, ma riprende anche la 
tradizione delle prefiche della regione del Mani, ben note all’artista, e in gene- 
rale degli Amanedhes, improvvisazioni musicali dei Greci di Smirne, associate 
al genere della lamentazione?”. Il testo de «La danza» riceve, nell'interpreta- 
zione della Galàs, un aspetto assente sia nel poema di Siamant'o che nel film 
Ararat: l'espressione del lutto e del pianto. 

Nel disco e nelle numerose performances live della Galäs, il testimone occi- 
dentale è interpellato. La Galäs lo invita non solo al tribunale della giusti- 
zia (come Siamant'o e Saroyan/Egoyan), ma anche alla com-passione. Il Male 


56  https://diamandagalas.bandcamp.com/album/defixiones-will-and-testament (ultimo ac- 
cesso, 18 agosto 2020). 
57 Holst-Warhaft 2016; cf. Schwartz 1997. 
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dell'uomo contro l'uomo reclama giustizia e, nel disco della Galas, richiede la 
partecipazione al dolore. La dimensione della vendetta e della maledizione 
prende i toni del lutto. 

Altre competenze permetterebbero di approfondire l’analisi di Defixiones, 
Will and Testament. Come ultima considerazione, penso sia possibile sin d’ora 
osservare che se l’immagine e la rappresentazione, filmica e a parole, rivelano 
la loro insufficienza di fronte alla Catastrofe, la voce e il canto offrono forse un 
altro mezzo per esprimere l'indicibile. 


Appendice: Testo armeno e traduzione italiana inedita di Nupp 
«La danza» di Siamant'o 


NULL 
bı wpgniüpübn hntü lung wypipnù dg [utnntinu, 
Unfupunu9wh ún ynu nip fwy Yawapp ntn Un dbnübp, 
Ujuujbu uuunitg dip uwpuwhhi wywäunbu Ybndwänıkhü. 


— Uyu wäwwundbjh ujuunúniphuün nn ábq U'nübu, 

bu hl wägnıp uyptunnuu uu dunnyuyhö, 

bu wäyınwäq müuitlhu qb^büunhp Iuuuúnunta, 
Ulnwäbnu un&nkinu nt quupnjpku qunanintih... 

Uyu uppbnnyu wugpopkù úuinnuunhüa, hu intuuy: 
Unfunwlnjunh qbpuióniuó Nupiwnkg punwpht dhot En: 
Yhwläbnn nhqnuuó Ena úhüsti Quanwpp éunbpni, 

bı gniptpbù, unphipùtpbù, wnnıabpkü bi Guniptù 

tp wphiuhù yYwnyuyhıdd pipnummaugia... 

ttn whjwuùghu hn ypbdt wAunwuhl np Up [uoup... 


O^, sh unujuwp, tne uuüujunnútih wwındnıphräu ätqh ujunnútd... 
(enn dunnbpp Auuyaud, sunnt néhnp dunnni nbd, 

bpn onnıwä uintihü mul, qgiptquwuipt Audpnıda Unuy 
Üunnnià juphpp dupnni nku, 

(enn w>fuwpAhu pnp unuintnü húujüuud... : 

Ujn WwAw?nıp ununioup uUhnuuh En, 

Yhwläbnnıd ypwy óuiqnn nin unughá kt whognin Uhnuuhüa, 
bnp ubübwdyhu dEon, hnhynıakü dhirt wupzupmu, 
Yurpnıawaun wnpywä dp Angbuwnphü Yu] ónuó 
Upngniüpübpnuyu wänn dwfn Up ppoEp... 

Swälyumö Abnnıkü ubi funıdwä dp wawuamywd, 
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Puui Aunuäbn hnbüg ftw’ únlkqüonkü Uinnwlbiny, 
Cniujmniphuù bngbpny, wıqhh dp veg Quùqulgwù: 


bu ljpuuidtn fubné umghl hp lu2intautihü ynu può, 
Ydnfuauybuug yuunnıkwahu ujuuunəoquiúhü vontguy... : 


Ujqhhà dbo uti [uniduibà uamunwugun: 

dunbüh up’ &upuübpniü. — NEinp E ujupt p, npnuug, 
Mep E yjupb'p— bnp den pupmup fbh: 

bi dunulütnà uuwi fufwlunoun fu yhäbpnıd' 
Uupüdhüübpnniü Unuy Qumunnphup dn zwnupbj... 
Puwuû Auınuäbpü dtnp dtnph, hntüg 2nipgujupá ujuwù... 
Uynınübptü hpbùg upgniüpp UEnptpnı uku yp 5nubp, 
UA, bu nipyuth awfuwäakguı hú nnugh dhnuunnhu, 
NnnyAbuntı pubgh np &nünpiüni dp Awänwpu, 

Shbgbppü uühóktikü, futé 4wyni4ht qtnunkuú, 

Pp inwunnwlh nwt Angnıd ntujh uuunbpp pli unu... 


ALùugionbà Ynnuhäbpu uuüpn[uhü nEd gwpdtgh: 
«NE'inp E upupbp», y’nnaun pundut únihqhü, 
«58Uhàüjli ábp dup wl’ unp b upupbp, nip uuü&ununn qhntohuüatn, 


Uninöpbnähn pug’ ykp b ujupbp, úkq dnupnbqni bi uuüainninniuü... 


8nqüniphiün akg Kudun pb, ny wy wlopp dig Awww, 
Uuipniljübp Ep, wk inp E yupb'p, kt dtbnluüqud bi Anjwäh, 
Uhöybı atn dwfn ujE inp E ujupbp ujuiq2nunonkü tt gnihniptuup, 
Utp wyptpp óuinunh Go dtp atibpniù bi dtp VwAnıwd...»: 


Puuii &uipuübipü qhnumkú, qhunhü puywt ywpmuuwe... : 
«Muph hjEp», qnnughù, Up uninbinühü odtpni ytu 2uindtinu... 
3tunny dEljp uuuhnnnu dp pwnhin phpui [uniduuühu... 

NY dunnyuyhäa wnnuwpnniphid, prn bu ppùb pni &ulluunhn... 
Puut 4wnubtpd Zunwuyny un Abnnınyu odtght... 
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<Ímk'up E uunbp, nnnuÓnuig, wAwnwuhl Abgh pninúntüp Un, nn Upwphwi 


huh znıdh...»: 
Shun] gwAny Un pnbygnight dipy fupdpnüüblpp Awpnuäbpnıd: 


bi ué[uuguió nhwlyübnn ujuinhü vege, nEwh dun qnplguù... 


58  Levirgolette, omesse nell'edizione di riferimento, sono state qui aggiunte per regolarizzare 


la punteggiatura; vedi anche v. 49 e 53. 
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SupAnmuüpbu' wwunnıkwähu ıhbnybnn unpnplp dn ytu (uli 
Pu dbüuunp d&nhugjhu úouintüuunu &upgnigp. 


P^üyujEu ihnnti] wu wyphpu, füyuyku uhnnti, pub’ pad... : 


«La danza» 
E soffocando le lacrime nei suoi occhi blu, 
Su un campo di ceneri dove la vita armena stava ancor morendo, 
Cosi raccontó la Tedesca, testimone oculare del nostro terrore. 


— Questa storia inenarrabile che vi racconto, 

Io, con questi miei occhi umani impietosi, 

Dalla finestra della mia casa sicura affacciata sulla geenna, 
Digrignando i denti e con un'ira terribile..., 

Con questi miei occhi impietosamente umani, io vidi. 

Era nella città Giardino, ridotta a un mucchio di cenere. 

I cadaveri erano stati ammassati sino alla cima degli alberi, 
E dalle acque, dalle sorgenti, dai ruscelli e dalla strada, 

Del vostro sangue il mormorio di rivolta... 

Ecco che nelle mie orecchie grida ancor vendetta. 


Oh! Non abbiate timore, quando vi racconteró questa inenarrabile storia... 
Che gli uomini intendano il crimine dell'uomo contro l'uomo! 
Sotto il sole di due giorni, sulla strada per il cimitero, 

Il male dell'uomo contro l'uomo, 

Che tutti i cuori di questo mondo conoscano! 

Codesto mattino dalle ombre di morte era una domenica, 

La prima inutile domenica che sorgeva sui cadaveri; 

Mentre nella mia stanza, dalla sera all'aurora 

Curva sull'agonia di una giovane donna pugnalata, 

Con le mie lacrime bagnavo la sua morte... 

D'improvviso, da lontano, una cupa animalesca marmaglia, 
Insieme a venti giovani spose, frustandole furiosamente, 

Con canzoni oscene, si arrestó in un vigneto. 


Io, lasciata la povera ragazza moribonda sul suo giaciglio, 

Mi avvicinai al balcone della mia finestra che dava sull'inferno... 
Nel vigneto, la cupa marmaglia si dilagó come una foresta. 

Un selvaggio gridó alle giovani spose: «Dovete danzare!» 
«Dovete danzare, quando il nostro tamburo risuonerà». 

Ele fruste cominciarono a schioccare con ferocia 
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Sui corpi delle donne armene che anelavano alla morte; 

Le venti giovani spose, mano nella mano, iniziarono la loro danza circolare... 
Dai loro occhi le lacrime stillavano come [da] piaghe. 

Ah! Io, quanto invidiai la mia vicina ferita, 

Giacché udii che con un rantolo tranquillo, 

Maledicendo l'universo, la povera bella armena 

Diede alla colomba della sua anima di giglio ali per le stelle... 


Invano scossi i miei pugni verso la folla. 

«Dovete danzare», ululava la marmaglia infuriata, 

«Fino alla morte dovete danzare, voi, belle infedeli, 

Con il vostro seno scoperto, dovete danzare, sorridendoci e senza lamentar- 
vi. 

Non ci sono né fatica né pudore, per voi, 

Schiave siete, dovete danzare, nude e le membra scoperte, 

Fino alla morte dovete danzare in modo licenzioso e lubrico. 

I nostri occhi sono assetati delle vostre forme e dalla vostra morte». 


Le venti giovani spose dal bell'aspetto crollarono a terra spossate... 

«Alzatevi in piedi!», gridarono, brandendo le loro spade nude come serpenti... 
Poi, qualcuno portò alla marmaglia del petrolio con una brocca... 

Oh giustizia umana! Possa io sputare sulla tua fronte! 

Le venti giovani spose in fretta furono unte con questo liquido. 


«Dovete danzare!», gridò, «ecco per voi una fragranza che nemmeno l'Arabia 
possiede...» 

Poi, con una torcia infiammarono i corpi nudi delle giovani spose. 

E i cadaveri carbonizzati si arrotolarono nella danza sino alla morte. 


Per il terrore chiudendo i battenti della finestra come una tempesta, 
Avvicinandomi alla mia morta solitaria chiesi: 
«Come posso cavarmi questi miei occhi, come cavarli? Dimmil...» 
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Ephrem and the Persian Martyrs in the Armenian 
Synaxarion 


Sebastian Brock 


1 The Armenian Synaxarion and Its Versions! 


Originally modelled on the Greek Synaxarion, or calendar of saints, almost all 
provided with a short biography, the Armenian Synaxarion (As; Arm. 
Yaysmawurk‘) is transmitted in several somewhat different forms, the three old- 
est dating from the 13th century. Although the editor, Gevorg Bayan, of the most 
accessible edition (in the Patrologia Orientalis)? attributed his text to the form 
compiled by a monk named Ter Israel (d. 1249), in fact the manuscript he used 
(Paris, Arm. 180 [= P 180]) belongs to the second version, attributed to Kirakos 
Arewelec'i (ASK), and dated 1269. Also wrongly attributed to Ter Israel is the 
edition printed in Constantinople in 1834, whose text really belongs to the third 
version, commissioned ca. 1287 by the future Catholicos Grigor VII (1295-1307) 
(ASG), though it seems not to have been completed until the mid-14th century; 
in Bayan' edition, the 1834 edition is cited as ‘B’. The genuine version of Ter 
Israel (AST) for January has now been published by Petrosyan (2008),3 while 
the entry for Ephrem has conveniently been excerpted in the collection of texts 
on Ephrem published by Ter Petrossian and Outtier.* In his planned bilingual 
edition, E.G. Mathews has so far produced five volumes, covering January to 
May; his text is based on Bayan's edition. 


2 The Presence of Syriac Saints 


In view of the close links between the Armenian and Syriac Churches at certain 
periods, it is not surprising that the Armenian Synaxarion should include some 


1 Abbreviations: AMS = Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, ed. Bedjan; As = Armenian Synaxarion 
ed. Bayan; ASG = Armenian Synaxarion ed. Grigor; ASK = Armenian Synaxarion ed. Kirakos; 
AST = Armenian Synaxarion ed. Ter Israel; PO = Patrologia Orientalis; sc = Synaxarium eccle- 
siae Constantinopolitanae, ed. Delehaye 1902. 

2 Bayan1909-1930. 

3 Unfortunately, this version was not available to me. 

4 Ter Petrossian—Outtier, 1985, 98-100 (text), 57-58 (translation). They also provide the entry 
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fifty or more commemorations which have specific Syriac connections. As will 
be seen from the Table below, two areas in particular are rather well represen- 
ted: saints/events connected with Edessa; and the Persian martyrs of the 4th 
and sth centuries. 

Many of the entries for Syriac saints and martyrs immediately betray the fact 
that they have a Greek source by the presence of Hellenised forms of Semitic 
names; the Greek source in question will usually turn out to be related to the 
printed text of the Constantinopolitan Synaxarion, though in a few cases an 
entry must be derived, perhaps directly, from a Syriac source. In the case of 
Ephrem the situation is different since, in contrast to the short entry in the Con- 
stantinopolitan Synaxarion, the Armenian counterpart has an extended entry, 
most of which is evidently taken from the Armenian translation (made in 101) 
of the 6th-century Syriac Life, to which some floating items have been added at 
the end. 


3 Commemorations with Syriac Connections 


In Table 17.1, the following information is provided for each entry: the date 
in both the Armenian and Julian calendars; the commemoration; the coun- 
terpart in the Constantinopolitan Synaxarion edited by Delehaye (sc);? in the 
case of the Persian martyrs, besides sc, the fuller Greek translation is noted 
(Greek 1, 2 etc.) where it exists, as edited by Delehaye in Po 2; the Syriac Acta, 
as edited by Bedjan in his Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum 11 and 1v (AMS); and the 
Armenian Acta where they exist, as listed in the Bibliotheca Hagiographica Ori- 
entalis (BHO). It should be noted that the dates in sc are sometimes different, 
but this information is not included here. 


TABLE 17.1 Commemorations with Syriac connections 


Navasard - August/September (PO 5:3, 1909) 


6/6 
12/22 
21/1 
27/6 


Icon of Abgar sc 893-904 
Martyrdom of Thomas SC 13-15, 
Aithalas 

Abdios 


in the Synaxarion of Kirakos, 101-105/59-61, and that of the fourth version by Grigor Xlat'ec'i 
(1401), 105-108/62—65 
5 Delehaye 1902. 
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TABLE 17.1 Commemorations with Syriac connections (cont.) 
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Hori = September/October (PO 6:2, 1910) 


16/25 Heliodorus, Dosas SC 594—595 
20/29 Dadas, Kasdoa sc 89-90 
26/5 Mamelchtha SC 11-112 


27/6 Relics of St Thomas 


Sahmi = October/November (PO 15:3, 1920) 


5/14 Sadoth SC 150 Greek 4 
19/28 Abraham and Mary SC 173-175 
25/3  Akepsimas, SC189-191 Greek 10313 


Tre = November/December (PO 16:1, 1922) 


4/12 Miles SC 221-222 
7/15 Guria, Samona, Habib sc 225-2266 
14/22 bp Nerses SC 241-243 
16/24 Jacob intercisus SC 259-260 
19/27 "" 

23/1 Anania sc 269 


K'atoc'= December/January (PO 18:1, 1924; Mathews, January) 


1/9 Barsamias, Sarbilos SC 434 

3/1 Aitalaha, Apsai SC 300 

4h2 Thaddaeus (also 14/22) SC 91-912 
7/15 Jacob of Nisibis SC 388-390 


16/24 Addai” 
23/31 Abgar 
24h (Ephrem, in) Basil 


Arac‘ = January/February (P0 19:1, 1925; Mathews, February) 
3/10 Behnam and Sara 

6/13 Jacob of Nisibis SC 388-390 

15/22 Anastasius the Persian SC 413-414 


AMS 11, 316-322 
AMS IV 141-163 


AMS II, 276-281 
AMSVI, 465-499 
AMS II, 351-396 


AMS II, 260-275 


AMS II, 284-286 
AMS II, 539-558 


AMS IV, 131-133 


AMSI, 95-130 
AMS IV, 133-137 


AMS II, 397-441 


BHO 23 


BHO 773 
BHO 364-365 


BHO 395 


BHO 407-411 
BHO9 
BHO9 

BHO 166 


BHO 407-411 


6 InDelehaye's Ba; the miracle at the end derives from the Narrative of Euphemia. All the Syriac 


texts are edited in Burkitt 1913. 


7 The foundational Syriac text for Addai and Abgar is the Teaching of Addai, the source of BHO 


9. 
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TABLE 17.1 Commemorations with Syriac connections (cont.) 

21/28 Ephrem SC 429 

15/1  Barsaumaÿ 

Meheki = February/March (Po 21:1, 1930; Mathews, March) 

4ho Thaddaeus 

10/16 Marutha SC 469-470 BHO 720 

12/18 Sadoth SC 478 AMS II, 276-281 

14/20 Abdios - 

21/27 bp John, pr. James sc 186-187 AMS II, 186-187 

Areg = March/April (PO 21:2, 1930; Mathews, April) 

12/20 Jonas, Barachisias sc 567-570 Greekı-2 AMS II, 567-570 

16/24 bp Abda, Hormizd, Sayeni, SC 574-575 AMS IV, 250-253 BHO7 
den Benjamin 

20/28 Pherbouthe [Tarbo] SC 585-586 Greek 3 AMS II, 254-260 

22/30 Gushazat SC 607 AMS II, 241-248 

23/31 Hakob, den Aza sc 607-608 AMS IV, 137-141 

29/6 120 martyrs SC 587 AMS II, 291-295 

30/7 Barsimios [Badimas] SC 593 Greek 9 AMS II, 347-351 

Ahekan = April/May (Po 21:3, 1930; Mathews, May) 

1/8 “Abdisho‘ (SC 594) AMS II, 322-324 

6/13 Simeon bar Sabba’e sc 601-602 BHO 1118 
Pusik sc 607 AMS II, 208-232 

7/14 1000 martyrs SC 607 

22/29 Bata sc 645-648 

23/30 Thesbia 

Mareri = May/June (PO 21:4, 1930) 

9/16  ‘Abdisho’, bp of Kashkar sc 687-688 AMS II, 332-347 

10/17 ‘Abdisho‘ [Bokhtisho‘] sc 687 AMS II, 507-535 
Isaac, Simeon 

25h Marutha SC 469-470 BHO 720 

19/5 Jacob of Serugh [B] 


8 A translation of the Syriac Life is available in Palmer 2020. 
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TABLE 17.1 Commemorations with Syriac connections (cont.) 


Margac' = June/July (PO 21:5, 1930) 
alıo Barba‘shmin SC 753-754 
14/20 Manuel, Sabel, Ismael AMS II, 296-303 


Hrotic', Aveleac‘ = July/August (PO 21:6, 1930) 
8/14 ‘Abdelmasih of Sinjar AMS1,173-201 | BHO4 
16/22  Geranduxt [Golinduxt] sc 815-818 


In the present contribution in honour of Theo van Lint, my main focus of atten- 
tion will be the entries in the Armenian Synaxarion on Ephrem and on those 
Persian Martyrs who are of Syriac origin. 


4 The Commemoration of St Ephrem 


St Ephrem (d. 373), many of whose works were translated into Armenian at 
an early date, is commemorated on the 21st Arac' (28th January). Although 
this is the Greek, rather than the Syriac, date for the Commemoration, the 
Armenian entry is unrelated to the brief note that is accorded to the saint in the 
Constantinopolitan Synaxarion; instead, the Armenian entry provides a fairly 
extended biographical notice. Ephrem in fact already features a little earlier, 
in the Commemoration of St Basil on 24th K'atoc' (1st January), in connection 
with his visit to Basil in Caesarea. As the basis, the text in Bayan's edition is used 
(the version of Kirakos). 

As will quickly be seen from the analysis of the sources for the different epis- 
odes in the entry on Ephrem, most of the information given is derived from the 
Armenian translation of the Syriac Life of Ephrem. The Syriac Life is a product 
of the 6th century which, in order to meet readers' expectations, portrays the 
saint anachronistically as a monk, rather than a deacon, and as having con- 
nections with both the Cappadocian Fathers (through his visit to Basil) and 
the Desert Fathers (through his visit to Egypt), despite the fact that both jour- 
neys never took place, and each can be traced to the mention of an unnamed 
‘Syros’ in two works by Basil? and in the Life of Bishoi (Pisoes),!° wrongly identi- 


9 The true identity of this 'Syrian' is Eusebius of Emesa, as shown by van Rompay 1992. 
10 Thus, in the margin of the Life of Bishoi in Deir al-Surian Syr. 30, £150", the anonymous 
‘Syrian’ is identified as Ephrem. 
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fied as Ephrem. This Syriac Life comes down to us in three main manuscripts," 
each representing a somewhat different form. The Syriac text has recently been 
re-edited,!? though the witness of the Damascus manuscript is only provided 
in those sections where it is considerably different from the other two main 
manuscripts; this is unfortunate since it is clear that the Armenian translation, 
which was commissioned by the Catholicos Grigor 11 Vkayasér, and made in 
1101,13 seems to be more closely related to the Damascus manuscript than to 
either of the other two main witnesses.!* 


44 The Main Episodes and Their Parallels in the Life of Ephrem 

In his edition and translation, Mathews has conveniently divided up the text 

into sections (1-14), and these are subdivided, where appropriate, as 1a, 1b, 1c 

etc. For each section of the Synaxarion entry an outline of the contents is given, 

followed by an indication of their source, either in the Armenian translation of 

the Syriac Life, or elsewhere. References to the Life employ the section numbers 

found in both editions, along with Amar's use of subdivisions A, B, C etc. 

1a: Ephrem originated from Amid. In the Life (1A) only his mother is from 
Amid; his mother, however, does not feature in As. 

ib: His father is a pagan priest who offered sacrifices to an idol on behalf of 
Ephrem; the demon speaks from the idol telling the father to throw Eph- 
rem out of the house. This is based on Life 2B. 

ıc: Ephrem goes to Nisibis where he is received by Jacob, the bishop, who 
baptised him and made him a monk. This corresponds to Life 3AB, where, 
however, it is only stated that Ephrem joined the catechumens. 

2a: Ephrem is falsely accused of fathering a child, the true father, also called 
Ephrem, having thus instructed the mother. Based on Life 4Bc. 

2b: Summoned before the bishop, Ephrem simply says “I have sinned”. Based 
on Life 4D 

2b: When the child is born the girl's father hands him over to Ephrem to look 
after. Based on Life 4E. 

3: When the church was crowded, Ephrem takes the infant up on the ambo/ 
bema and asks him “Who is your father?" The infant replies "Ephrem is my 
father, but notthe one holding me, but Ephrem the archdeacon" Based on 


11 Vatican Syr. 17 of the 12th century (V), Paris Syr. 235 of the 13th century (P), and Damascus, 
Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate 12/17 of the 12th century (D). 

12 Edited by Amar zou. 

13 Ter Petrossian—Outtier 1985. 

14 See Brock 2017. 
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4a: 


ab: 


6a: 


6b: 


Life 4H1, where the Armenian Life alone has the expansion “but not the 
one holding me”. 

Entry to Edessa, where he resides on the mountain and rids the people 
of heresies. The arrival in Edessa corresponds to Life 10A, his residence 
(with monks) on the mountain beside the city to Life 13. The reference to 
heresies perhaps looks forward to Life 30 (the nine heresies he finds on 
his return to Edessa from visiting Basil). 

A hermit has a vision of a vine sprouting from (Ephrem’s) mouth, bear- 
ing continual fruit which the birds consume. Adapted from Life 15, where 
it is Ephrem himself who has the vision when he was a small child. The 
Syriac Life here refers to the Testament of Ephrem (also translated into 
Armenian), where the motif indeed appears. It also features in the alpha- 
betical collection of Apophthegmata (Ephrem 1) and in the Syriac trans- 
lation of Palladius’ Lausiac History. 

Ephrem’s writings: Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, hom- 
ilies on repentance, on dominical feasts and on martyrs, and hymns. Life 
16AB only mentions his Commentary on Genesis and Exodus, but other 
writings are specified in Life 35. 

Ephrem visits Egypt and provides rules for the hermits. The visit to Egypt 
features in Life 21-22, 24, but only his teaching is mentioned (24A), with- 
out any reference to rules. 

On the voyage to Egypt they encounter a ferocious beast who tries to 
wreck their ship; Ephrem's prayers, however, slay it and it floats on the 
water ‘like a hill’. This is based on Life 21GH where, however, the Syriac 
lacks ‘like a hill, found in the Armenian Life (though using another word). 
Ephrem's visit to Basil in general corresponds to Life 20 and 25, with 
detailed correspondences as follows: 

His vision of Basil as ‘a fiery column’ is taken from Life 20B. 

Ephrem is shocked by the splendour of Basil’s vestments in the Liturgy: 
based on Life 25CD. 

Basil sends for Ephrem three times: abbreviated from Life 25H-K. 
Ephrem says he will come after the dismissal: cf. Life 25M, where it is only 
after Basil calls him again by name. 

Ephrem perceives that the Holy Spirit was speaking through Basil when 
he taught the people. This is based on Life 25F. 

They greet each other: Life 250. 

Basil ordains Ephrem as deacon and his interpreter as priest: thus Life 25U. 
AS omits all reference to the miraculous gift of knowledge of Greek. 
Ephrem returns to Edessa and cleanses the city of heresy: Based on Life 
30, where various heresies are named. 
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11: 


12: 
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Ephrem asks that he should be buried with the poor of the city. This is 
deduced from the Life 42B, where he is buried thus “as instructed”. 
Ephrem’s death on 28th January. In the Life 40 only the Vatican manu- 
script and the Georgian translation specify a date (June 15th, February ıst, 
respectively). 28th January is the date of the Constantinopolitan Synax- 
arion, and is also found in the Maronite Synaxarion.! This is where AS 
ends its dependence on the Life. 

Ephrem’s homilies on Antichrist, the Second Coming and Judgement. 
These are not specified in the Life, but are perhaps based on an aware- 
ness of various eschatological texts attributed to Ephrem. 

When Ephrem wished to see Edessa, he prayed that he would encounter 
someone who would speak to him and provide him with spiritual benefit. 
In fact, he encounters a prostitute, and he complains to God. As they stare 
at each other, Ephrem asks her “Why are you looking at me?” She replies, 
“I do so quite rightly since I was created from a man, whereas you should 
be looking at the ground from which you were created”. Ephrem then real- 
ised that his prayer had been met. The central features of this episode are 
also found in the Life u, but there the woman is washing clothes in the 
river, and Ephrem’s prayer is not mentioned. The theme is a floating one, 
and is also found in Sozomen (Ecclesiastical History 111.16) and Theodoret 
(Ecclesiastical History 1.4), as well as in the Syriac Life of Jacob of Nisibis. It 
is unclear what the precise source for As was here. 

On entering Edessa, Ephrem took up lodgings. A prostitute in a neigh- 
bouring house asks, through a window, for a blessing, and offering to send 
over some food. Ephrem replies “Three stones and some mud, to block 
up your window”. In her response the woman says she was considering 
lying with him, to which Ephrem says he is willing, provided he can decide 
where to do this. She agrees but on being told “On the street in the middle 
of the city”, she is puzzled: “Won't we feel shame with people looking on?”, 
to which Ephrem says “If we are ashamed before people, how much more 
should we be ashamed before God”. At this the woman repents, receives 
instruction from Ephrem and enters a women's monastery. 

This has no parallel in the Life, but like the previous section, is a float- 
ing theme with a central stable core, but which is otherwise adaptable 
to different contexts. Closest to As is the third of the Apophthegmata 
concerning Ephrem in the Alphabetical series of the Apophthegmata 
Patrum:! when a prostitute was wanting to seduce him, Ephrem tells 


Amar 1993, 140; in his note 94, Amar lists the various dates given in the Syriac calendars. 
The section from the Paterica Armeniaca is given in Ter Petrossian—Outtier 1985, 121 
(text), 77 (tr). 
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13: 


14: 


4.2 


her “Follow me”. Reaching a crowded place, he suggests this would be a 
good place; her response and the lesson drawn by Ephrem are quite close 
to the wording in As, the outcome is different: the prostitute simply goes 
off apraktos, without having achieved what she desired. Associated again 
with Ephrem, but given a completely different context, the basic account 
turns up in the section on Ephrem (54) in the Arabic Chronicle of Seert,!’ 
the woman is the sister of Bardaisan (who died in 222!): knowing that Eph- 
rem wanted to get hold of a heretical Gospel by Bardaisan, she offers to 
lend it to him if he agrees to lie with her, and to return it once he had 
read it. Ephrem agrees, and on receiving the book he glued all the pages 
together; and then sets off with the woman, and suggests a public loca- 
tion. At this point it is the woman who is allocated the a fortiori response: 
“Would anyone in the world have sex with his own wife in a public place? 
How much even less if it is a strange woman!”. Ephrem points out that he 
has kept his part of the bargain. 

The penultimate section recounts Ephrem’s virtues and ascetic life, and 
states that he established regulations for monastic communities; this last 
detail reflects 6a, above: in both cases there is no clear source for such a 
piece of information. 

Ephrem is said to have known beforehand when he would die, and so was 
able to bid them all farewell before departing this life. 


Ephrem in the Entry on Basil on January 1st 


Ephrem also features in sections 20, 21, 25 and 26 of the Commemoration of St 
Basil on 1st January in ASK. Sections 20 and 21 draw on much the same material 
that was used in the Commemoration of Ephrem, as can be seen from Table 17.2 
below; the wording and details, however, are often considerably different. 


TABLE 17.2 Parallels from the Life of Ephrem in the ASK Basil and ask Ephrem 


ASK ASKEphrem Life 


Basil 
Ephrem sees pillar of light!8 and is told “This is Basil” 20 7a 20B 
He is shocked by Basil’s splendid vestments 20 7b 25CD 


17 
18 


Ed. Scher 1910, 298-299. 

AS Ephrem and the Life have ‘fire’; ‘light’, however, features in the versions of the Armenian 
Synaxarion of Ter Israel and Grigor Xlat'ec'i. This will go back to a misreading of Syriac 
nura ‘fire’ as nuhra ‘light’, no doubt helped by an awareness of Arabic nur ‘light. 
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TABLE 17.2 Parallels from the Life of Ephrem in the Ask Basil and ASK Ephrem (cont.) 


ASK ASKEphrem Life 


Basil 
When Ephrem sees fire flash from Basil as he prays, he 20 cf. 7e cf. 25F 
recognizes him as the pillar of fire 
Basil sends for Ephrem 21 7C 25HJ 
Ephrem summoned by name 21 7d 25KL 
They greet each other 21 7f 25N 
Basil prays and Ephrem speaks in Greek 21 = 25U 
Basil ordains Ephrem as priest 21 7g (deacon) 25U (deacon) 
Ephrem returns to the wilderness 21 - - 


Sections 25 and 26, which have no parallel in the Commemoration of Ephrem, 
concern the woman who wrote her sins down on parchment (Life 39): 

25: Allbutone of her sins are erased by Basil's prayer: Life 39B. 

26a: Basil sends her to Ephrem to erase the last sin: Life 39C. 

26b: Ephrem tells her to return in haste to Basil who will do this: Life 39F. 
26c: She arrives to find Basil had died: Life 39G 

26d: The woman complains and throws the parchment onto Basil's body: Life 


39H. 

26e: A deacon seizes it and opens it to find everything had been erased: Life 
39H. 

4-3 The Other Versions of the Armenian Synaxarion 


The entry on Ephrem in the Ter Israel version (AST) is quite a lot shorter, though 
it includes one episode in the Life (14, a monk's vision of an angel with a book 
of which only Ephrem is worthy), which also features in Grigor, but is absent 
from Kirakos. Ter Israel (again with Grigor) attributes the vision of the vine to 
Ephrem’s parents, rather than to Ephrem himself as a child (As 4b = Life 15). 
Grigor's version (ASG) is considerably longer. As just noted, it has the vis- 
ion of the angel with the book, based on Life 14. Two further elements derived 
from the Life are to be found: Ephrem accompanies Jacob bishop of Nisibis to 
the Council of Nicaea (Life 5), Basil's consulting Ephrem on the wording of the 
doxology and on Genesis 1:2 (Life 26, 27). The two floating episodes concern- 
ing prostitutes, whose position indicates that they are clearly later additions 
in Kirakos (ASK 11-12; similarly AST), have been integrated into the main nar- 
rative, placed between the false accusation (ASK 2-3) and Ephrem’s vision of 
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Basil as a column of light (ASK 7a [fire]). Both AsT and Asc refer to Ephrem's 
miraculous gift of speaking Greek during his visit to Basil (Life 25U), an episode 
about which Ask is silent. Asc alone has Basil go on to ordain Ephrem a priest, 
though this will be taken from the passage on Ephrem in the entry on Basil for 
January 1st. 

Neither Ter Israel nor Grigor have anything about Ephrem’s father expelling 
him from the house on the instructions of the demon; likewise, the voyage and 
visit to Egypt is absent from them both. 


4.4 What the Armenian Synaxarion Has Left Out from the Life 

Finally, it is worth considering briefly what elements in the Life have been 
passed over in silence in the Armenian Synaxarion. This applies to the following 
episodes, from which it can be readily seen that none would be of much interest 
to an Armenian congregation, apart perhaps from Life 33 which, however, is 
very brief and clearly modelled on Acts 31-10: 

Life 18-19 how Ephrem was stoned by the pagans in Edessa, and then goes on 


to list his disciples. 

Life 24 concerning his eight years spent in Egypt. 

Life 29 concerning an episode in Samosata on his return from visiting 
Basil. 


Life 31-32 his writings against Bardaisan. 

Life 33 he heals a paralytic. 

Life 34 Basil wants to make him a bishop, but Ephrem feigns madness. 
Life 36,37 an invasion of Huns, and persecution from Valens. 

Life 38 his poem on the faith of the people of Edessa. 


Life 41 Ephrem’s assistance during famine in Edessa shortly before his 
death. 
5 Persian Martyrs 


The following summary entries, arranged in alphabetic, rather than calendrical 
order, aim to provide a preliminary indication of the likely sources for the Per- 
sian martyrs who feature in the Armenian Synaxarion. A considerably more 
detailed comparison with the relevant texts is quite likely to be worthwhile, 
but this would be out of place here. 


‘Abda (bishop) and companions, 24 March. The account in As is considerably 
longer than that in sc, and introduces two persons, Hormizd and Sayeni, 
who are totally absent from sc, and do not feature in what survives of the 
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Syriac Acta. As is thus very probably based directly on BHO 7 (whose Syriac 
counterpart is not preserved in full). 

Abdelmasih, 14 July. Since this martyr convert from Judaism is unknown in 
Greek, As will presumably derive from the Armenian Acta (BHO 4), rather 
than from the Syriac version (recently re-edited by Butts and Gross 2016). 

Abdios, 6 September and 20 February. Bishop of Nergul in the time of Yazdgard 
[11] and Theodosius 11. Ordered by a Zoroastrian priest to worship the sun 
and fire, he refuses and is tortured; he died in prison. He is unknown to sc 
and to Syriac sources, but Nergul can be identified as Nahrgur/Nahrgul, one 
of whose bishops in the early 5th century was ‘Abdisho$ of which Abdios 
might perhaps be a deformation.!? 

‘Abdisho* (1), 8 April. The reference to Shapur’s 53rd year at the beginning of 
the entry in As indicates that this Abdisho‘ belongs to ‘the Captivity’ (see 
also under Heliodorus), but although his name features in sc 594, the rest 
of the narrative in As is absent in sc, but is ultimately based on the Syriac 
account in AMS II, 322-324. 

Abdisho‘ (2), 16 May. This Abdisho‘ is bishop of Kashkar, and the account in 
AS is based on sc 687-688. 

Abdisho‘ (3), 17 May. The names of his companions, Isaac and Simeon, indicate 
that the Abdisho‘ here is a corruption of Bakhtisho‘, and that the entry in as 
is based on sc for 15 May. 

Aitalaha (1), 1 September. He is said to have been martyred after lengthy tor- 
tures. His identity is unclear, and the spelling of his name Ayiat‘alas unusual. 
Could this conceivably be a re-identification of the mysterious Ia, known 
only in Greek (sc 35-36), and the Greek translation of her Life? 

Aitalaha (2), 3 November. This Aitalaha (a deacon) features in the entry in AS 
on Akepsimas. 

Aitalaha (3), 1 December. The name of his companion, Apsei, immediately 
indicates that As derives from a Greek source (no doubt sc 300-301), the 
Syriac name being Hophsi. 

Akepsimas, 3 November. Evidently based on sc 189-191, though As also intro- 
duces a woman, Hezanduxt, who features in the Greek Lives (Delehaye's 
X-X11.39). Though As might have introduced her directly from one of the 
long Greek accounts, it seems more likely that As was based on a Greek syn- 
axarion which also contained reference to her. 

Anania, 1 December. Based on sc 269. 

Anastasius the Persian, 22 January. Although the beginning of the account in 
AS is close to that in sc 413-414, the later part is different, and probably is 


19  Fiey 1968, 255. 
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ultimately derived from the Greek Acta. Anastasius is not known from Syriac 
sources. 

Apsai (Hophsai). See Akepsimas. 

Aza (deacon). See Hakob. 

Barachisias. See Jonas. 

Barba‘shmin, 10 June. The quite detailed entry corresponds closely to the Syr- 
iac Acta (AMS II, 296-303). Since Barba‘shmin is unknown to sc, AS must 
either be based directly on the Syriac Acta, or derive from a lost Greek trans- 
lation. 

Barsimios, 7 April. Described as a monk and abbot in Beth Lapat, he was 
denounced to Shapur, and was eventually beheaded by Nerses, a renegade 
Christian. These details indicate that Barsimios is a corruption of Badimas, 
for whom the entry in sc 593 on 9 Apr. is evidently the source for As here. 

Bata, 29 April. The entry will be based on sc 645-648, since Bata is unknown 
in Syriac sources. 

Behnam and Sara, 10 January. The brief entry mentioning that they were killed 
by their father Sennacherib, must go back ultimately to knowledge of the 
Syriac Acta which have recently been re-edited by Mellon Saint-Laurent and 
Smith 2018, according to whom the Syriac Acta only date from the 12th cen- 
tury. 

Benjamin. See ‘Abda (2). 

Dadas, 29 September. Based on sc 89-90. 

Dosas. See Heliodorus. 

Gerandukht, 22 July. The account in As, which corresponds to sc closely, indic- 
ates that the name is a corruption of Golinduxt, a convert from Zoroastrian- 
ism who was a virtual martyr in the time of Khosroes. She is otherwise only 
known from Chalcedonian sources (including a lost Life in Syriac).20 

Gushtazat, 30 March. Based on sc 607. 

Hakob (Jacob), 31 March. The entry in As has more details than sc, and so must 
derive from a lost longer Greek account. 

Heliodorus, 25 September. The entry in As is probably based on sc 594 (9 April! 
similarly Delehaye's Mv on 20 Aug), which must go back to a lost Greek trans- 
lation of the Martyrs ‘of the Captivity’ in AMS 11, 316-324.?! 

Hormizd. See ‘Abda (2). 

Isaac. See ‘Abdisho‘ (3). 

Ismael. See Manuel. 

Jacob intercisus, 24, 27 November. Probably based on sc 259-260. 


20 See Brock 2021, 273. 
21 Cf. also Brock 2021, 269-270. 
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Jacob (priest). See John. 

John (bishop), 27 February. The entry is evidently based on sc 186-187 (1 No- 
vember!). 

Jonas and companions, 20 March. The account evidently derives from sc 567- 
570, which is itself based on the longer of two Greek texts (Delehaye 1905, 
no. 1) devoted to them. The Syriac counterpart is AMS II, 39-51. 

Kasdoa. See Dadas. 

Mamelchtha. 5 October. Based on Delehaye's Cb, which goes back to the Greek 
martyrion, edited by Lequeux 2013. She is not known from any Syriac sources. 

Manuel and companions, 20 June. The entry will be based on sc, since these 
three martyrs are unknown in Syriac sources. 

120 Martyrs, 6 April. Cf. sc 587. 

1000 Martyrs, 14 April. Cf. sc 607 

Miles, 12 November. The account in As is probably based on that in Dele- 
haye's Cd, which itself must be based on a lost Greek translation of the 
Syriac Acta. The source of BHO 773, Greek or Syriac, remains to be invest- 
igated. 

Nerses (bishop) and companions, 22 November. The account of these martyrs 
from Beth Slokh is probably based on sc 241-243, which in turn probably 
goes back to a lost Greek translation of the Syriac Acta. 

Pherbouthe, 28 March. The Greek form of her name (Tarbo in Syriac) indicates 
that the entry derives from a Greek source; since As includes a reference to 
her beauty and the lust of the Magian official, absent from sc (4 April), but 
present in the Greek Life, it will have been based on a lost fuller summary 
than that in sc. 

Pusik, 13 April. Based on sc 607. 

Sabel. See Manuel. 

Sadoth, 14 October and 18 February. The two accounts, of which that for Febru- 
ary is the fuller, are almost identical. As (February) is longer than sc, and so 
must go back to a lost longer Greek account that included his beheading in 
Beth Lapat. 

Sayeni. See ‘Abda (2). 

Simeon bar Sabba'e, 13 April. Based on sc 607 (cf. Delehaye’s D, 601-602).22 

Simeon. See Abdisho‘ (3). 

Thesbia, 30 April. She is said to have been tortured and martyred in Persia with 
her sister and servants. She is unknown to Syriac sources. 


22 The Syriac Martyrdom and History were edited by M. Kmosko (1907). 
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6 Main Findings 


This rapid examination of the parallels and probable sources for the entries 
on the Persian martyrs in the Armenian Synaxarion suggests that the following 
four main categories should be considered: 

1. Based very closely on sc. This probably applies to the majority of entries, 
but this requires confirmation from a more detailed examination than has 
been possible here. 

2. Based on a Greek synaxarion with slightly fuller texts than those in sc. 
This applies in particular to Akepsimas, Hakob, Pherbouthe and Sadoth. 

3. Based on the Armenian Acta: thus probably ‘Abda and ‘Abdelmasih (sim- 
ilarly Ephrem, above, based on the Armenian Life). 

4. Based directly on Syriac: thus Behnam and Sara, and probably Barba‘sh- 
min. This will also apply to the monk Barsauma, after whom the famous 
Syrian Orthodox monastery near Melitene was named. 

In several cases it seems likely that sc (followed by As) imply the existence 

of a lost Greek translation of the Syriac Acta: thus Heliodorus, Miles, Nerses 

(and possibly Barba‘shmin). Two entries, Abdios and Thesbia, are of otherwise 

unknown martyrs. Finally, it is interesting to note that As has taken over from 

sc two martyrs of the late Sasanian Empire who otherwise are only attested in 

Chalcedonian sources: Anastasius the Persian and Golinduxt (Geranduxt). 


7 Conclusion 


The Armenian Synaxarion is remarkable for its inclusive nature. Thanks to 
contacts with the Latin West at the time of the Cilician Kingdom, quite a num- 
ber of Western saints are included, among whom one might note especially St 
Benedict and St Thomas of Canterbury. In this way the Armenian Synaxarion 
can be seen as embracing both Eastern and Western Christianity, and indeed 
within the former, including representatives of the Church of the East and of 
the Chalcedonian Orthodox tradition, as well as its own Oriental Orthodox. 
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“Descent of the Only-Begotten Son” 
Contextualising the Vision of Saint Gregory 


Nazenie Garibian 


1 Introduction 


The Vision of Saint Gregory the Illuminator is considered to be the oldest wit- 
ness of this genre in Armenian literature. It constitutes one of the key com- 
ponents of the historiographical account composed in the sth century, which 
relates the circumstances of the official conversion of Armenia to Christian- 
ity at the beginning of the 4th century. In the story, the Vision appears in 
relation to the building of the Mother-Church Kat'olike and the martyria of 
Hrip'simian virgins in Valarsapat. In the medieval tradition, the Vision had sev- 
eral interpretations and served as justification for different purposes, some of 
which are highlighted in modern Armenian studies. Thus, the Vision was first 
analysed as the symbolic model for the architectural typology of the Mother- 
Church Kat'olike.? Another research has revealed its importance in the defence 
of Armenian orthodoxy? More recently, scholars have gone further into the 
apocalyptic and prophetic aspects of the Vision, showing its direct association 
with the Armenian revolt against the Sassanian Empire in 450—451.* I presented 
elsewhere in a detailed study a theological interpretation of the Vision related 
to the layout of the four sanctuaries of Valarsapat,? as well as a comparative 
analysis of its literary content, its terminological formulas, and iconographic 
constructions in order to detect its sources of inspiration. The latter appears 
to reflect the historical figures and realities of 4th-century Jerusalem. 

In this paper contributing to the honours offered to our colleague and dear 
friend Theo van Lint, I will focus my attention on the eschatological dimension 


1 Thereferences to the several versions and ancient translations of this source will be presen- 
ted successively. For the combined English translation of the principal known redactions, see 
Thomson 2010. Cf. also Thomson 1976. 

Sahinyan 1956a-b, 1961 and 1966, taken up by the majority of later studies. 

See Thomson 1998; Id. 1999, 123 and 760. See also van Esbroeck 1995. 

Thomson 2014; La Porta 2014. 

Garibian de Vartavan 2003-2004; Id. 2009, 232-255. 

Garibian 2014. 
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of the Vision of Saint Gregory and the implications it had in the political and 
religious state of Armenia in the 5th century. 


2 The Texts of the Vision 


The History of the Conversion of Armenia (hereafter Hc) has come down to 
us in several versions, recensions, and rewritings, translated into various lan- 
guages. All these documents are divided into two groups which are marked 
with the general sigla A (Agat'angetos) and V (Vita). The texts of the first group 
derive from the so-called “national” recension, the author of which calls him- 
self Agat'angelos (Aa); those of the second group conform to the oldest Greek 
translation (Vg) made from a supposed Armenian version of a Life of Saint 
Gregory.8 The original common source of all these texts, most probably com- 
posed between 410 and 428 under the supervision of the Catholicos Sahak the 
Great (387-428/438),° has not been preserved. It is quite possible that it was 
deliberately abandoned to make way for the new version (Aa) amplified and 
reframed after the Armenian revolt of 450-451.10 However, this source would 
have been the first written work of Armenian historiography." 

The Vision of Saint Gregory is also known in several versions in different 
translations. It appears in much shorter form in the versions Vg (Life in Greek 
translation) and Va/Var (Life in Arabic translation from the Greek), while 
missing from the recensions Vo (Life in Greek from an Ochrid manuscript, 
containing parts from the Agat'angelos' text)? and Vs (Syriac translation of 
Agat'angelos which drew upon both traditions).!* The existence of the Vision 
in the two main versions of the HC, as well as the direct relevance of its content 
to the circumstances of the conversion of which it constitutes the theological 
crux, supports the proposition that this composition featured in the narrative 


7 For the recent critical text, see Agat‘angetosi Patmut'iwn Hayoc‘ [The History of Armenia 
by Agat'angelos], in the Matenagirk' Hayoc' series, listed as APH in the bibliography here. 
In this paper, we use the commonly admitted paragraph numbering. 
Garitte 1946, 18-19; Thomson 2010, 11. 
Garibian de Vartavan 2009, 218-219; Garibian 2014; Ter-Lewondyan 1973; Mahé—Mahé 
2012, 93. 

10 Thomson 2010, 1, n. 15 and 80; idem 2014. 

11  SeeGaribian 2014 for the reasons and circumstances. Lazar P'arpec'i (Introd., 1) also men- 
tions that the book of Agat'angelos is the first written history of Armenia. 

12 For the texts, see Garitte 1946 and Ter-Lewondyan 1973. 

13 Garitte 1965. 

14 VanEsbroeck1971. For further information and references see Thomson 2010, 8-12. 
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from the beginning! or, at least, in a revised version very close to the date of 
the original archetype, probably composed in 431-432.16 Yet, the Vg-Va version 
of the Vision, which deviates by several details from the “national” redaction 
of Agat'angelos, belongs to the passages considered among the oldest ones, 
most probably going back to the lost original Armenian text of the nc. On 
the other hand, the Arabic translation of Va/Var also presents certain differ- 
ences compared to its Greek model.!8 They are therefore taken into account in 
the following general description of the content of the Vision. 


3 The Content of the Vision 


The Vision!’ appeared to Saint Gregory during night-time when he was pray- 
ing in the dwelling-place of the martyred virgins (i.e. the winepress), where he, 
too, had found an abode. The Holy man hears a great sound of thunder and 
a noise like the tumult of sea waves. Then he sees the vaulted structure (xor- 
anasen yarkn?°) of the firmament of heaven open and the heavenly waters rain 
down on the earth. A Messenger of God in luminous appearance and with fire- 
wings goes down; he asks Gregory to look up to see the wonders that he will 
show him.?! At the end of the vision, the Messenger reveals to him the sym- 
bolic meaning hidden in every detail of the revelation. 

Gregory then sees through the tear in the sky the upper waters divide into 
two parts and pile up like valleys and mountain peaks. With the unreal light 
that fills the earth from above, the innumerable troops of the inhabitants of 
the intelligible world—the anthropomorphic fire-winged creatures that fill the 
entire space—descend like particles of dust shining in the rays of the Sun. They 


15 See more in Garibian 2014. 

16 See the discussion in Garibian de Vartavan 2009, 219-222. It is also possible that this text 
was initially composed as a separate work and then has been included in the Hc. However, 
unlike S. La Porta (2014), we suggest the years 410-428 as its terminus ante quem for the 
reasons that will be presented below. 

17 For the most ancient passages, see Garitte 1946, 292-293, 299-300, 308-310, 334. See also 
Garibian de Vartavan 2003-2004 and 2009, 235. 

18 Onthe comparative analysis of some of these divergent details see Garibian de Vartavan 
2003-2004. 

19 Aa § 731-755, Vg, 77-82, Va, 54-62. 

20 The word xoranasen means “in the shape of a tent’, the yark can signify a construction, a 
house or a floor and a roof. 

21 The descent of this messenger is not indicated in Vg and Vo, but his presence is understood 
from the rest of the story. It is this same person who explains the symbolism of the Vision; 
he thus cannot be identified with “Providence” as suggested by Thomson (2010, 338). 
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are led by a splendid and fearful appearance of man, the “Providence in person” 
(the “Power of the Pantocrator” according to Va) flying like a fleet-winged eagle. 
Coming down in the middle of the city, he begins to strike the ground with the 
golden hammer, breaking mountains, hills, and rocks and transforming them 
into a plain land. 

Then, in the centre of the city, near the royal palace, Gregory sees (in the 
Vg-Va versions this scene precedes the descent of the “Providence”) a golden 
base surmounted by a pillar of fire bearing a luminous cross. Three other pillar- 
crosses of lesser height stand on red bases; they are arranged according to the 
cardinal points. In the Aa, the four crosses are united by admirable arches, on 
which a divine construction in cloud in the form of a vaulted ciborium (can- 
opy) rises. The vaults of the latter shelter the images of 37 virgin martyrs. The 
whole vision crowns a divinely formidable throne of fire bearing the Sign of 
the cross. In the Greek and Arabic versions, the ciborium and the throne are 
absent, and the three pillars are grouped apart from the first one and are linked 
together by three chains. An abundant spring gushes out creating a vast sea, 
which immediately covers the entire plain up to the horizon. The earth thus 
takes on the colour of the sky. Innumerable multitudes of fiery altars surmoun- 
ted by luminous crosses stand on the plain, twinkling like stars. 

In the end there appears a numberless flock of black sheep (goats in Aa), 
which pass with their lambs through the rain and immediately become bright 
and sparkling. But some sheep (a group of them according to Va) turn back and 
transform into wolves, which devour the flock. 

According to the explanations of the winged Messenger, the sound of thun- 
der and the rain bear God's mercy and compassion towards his creatures and 
also symbolise the baptism of all men. The unreal light depicts the preaching 
of the Gospel, which fills the regions of the North. In this manner, the opening 
of the gates of heavens and the waters behind them announce Christ's philan- 
thropy, which will allow the inhabitants of these Northern regions to ascend 
to heaven. The army of the celestial troops descended because of the delicious 
perfume of pink flowers, which rose up from the blood of the martyred virgins. 
From now on, the angels will live among men. 

The pillar of fire symbolises the universal Church; its luminous cross is the 
great priesthood among peoples in the image of Christ: it foreshadows the 
High-priest who will teach the faith in the Trinity to the people. In this place 
a temple of God, a house of prayer—the Ecclesia Mater—which will host the 
pontifical see, will be built. The ciborium rising above the arches symbolises 
the celestial City, the heavenly Jerusalem, the gathering place (Zofovaran trans- 
lating the Greek term ekklesiasterion) of the congregation of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Above this universal and eternal Church stands the throne of God as 
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a sign of his essential height and of his presidency over the whole universe. 
On the spots of the other three pillars three martyria will be built for the rest 
of the virgins’ bodies. The red bases represent their sufferings and their shed 
blood while the crosses symbolise their passion, which is worthy of the Passion 
of Christ. The three pillars carrying crosses imitate the Crucifixion scene (Va) 
and the three chains, which connect the pillars, signify the faith in the Trin- 
ity (Vg). The Trinity makes its appearance through the luminous nimbus of the 
cross who is the Holy Spirit glorifying the Son. As for the multiple altars adorned 
with crosses, they bring the general atonement for all and announce the glor- 
ification of the name of Christ in all places on Earth. However, not everybody 
will be saved: certain groups symbolised by the sheep transformed into wolves 
will deny the received baptism and the pact of union with the Church. But those 
who will resist the temptation to go astray by following them can receive wings 
and ascend to the kingdom of Christ. 

According to the Messenger, all this means that divine grace is granted to 
this country because the holy virgin martyrs opened the way with their pas- 
sion. Their images under the vaults represent the form of the cross of Christ 
with which they entered glorious eternity. They went up to heaven and thus set 
up a path for the inhabitants of this country. On the other hand, the colour of 
the sky, which seized the plain of the Northern regions, is the sign of the union 
of heaven and earth and the descent of the Kingdom from above. 


4 A Theological Interpretation of the Vision 


The symbolism of the Vision stands on two theologically important events: the 
martyrdom of the Hrip'simian virgins and the descent of the celestial beings 
on earth, led by the Providence. Both are theophanies, that is manifestations or 
interventions of the divine nature in the sense-perceptible world. According to 
the martyrial theology, Saints executed for the faith are immediate witnesses 
to the divinity of Christ.2* During their life and especially at the time of their 
violent death, they are rewarded with a direct contact with the divine world: 
either they see Christ or hear the voice of God, or they are filled with the Holy 
Spirit.23 The texts of the Hc report such manifestations that accompany the 
capture, the torture, and the killing of the Hrip'simian virgins. While an escort 
arrived at the virgin’s dwelling-place to lead Hrip'sime to the king's palace: 


22  Delehaye 1933, 9-10; Grabar 1946, 1, 28-30. 
23 Ibid. See also Delehaye 1921, 287 ff. 
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... there occurred a fearfully loud thundering from heaven which terrified 
the whole throng, and a voice which said to them: Be strong, stand firm, 
be of good cheer, because I am with you.?* (Aa § 175 compare with Va, 24) 


... there was a thunder, with the result that many royal [servants] died. 
And a voice spoke from the thunder: “Be strong, I am with you”. (Vg, 44) 


... Immediately a light came upon them, and a voice came to them saying: 
“I have heard your prayer. And just as I saved you from Diocletian, so also 
I shall save you from this one”. (Vs, 96) 


With the power of the Holy Spirit Hrip'sime succeeds in repelling the advances 
of king Trdat who wants to dominate her by force: 


Butshe, strengthened by the Holy Spirit, struggled like a beast (...) and she 
vanquished the king, which would hardly have been possible by [natural] 
force. (Aa $ 181 compare with Vg, 45, Vo, 77; Va, 26) 


Or, encouraging her protégé not to renounce her vow of chastity, Gaiane com- 
forts her with the prospect of martyrdom, which will allow her to see Christ: 


Be of good cheer, stand firm, and you now will see Christ for whom you 
long. (Aa $185; Va has “whom you loved") 


Fight bravely and hold out, my child, for soon you will see Christ whom 
you desired. (Vo, 78) 


Further in the Armenian text, the other virgins give up their souls after having 
addressed Christ in prayer that suggests a theophany.?? 

The second theophany comes through the opening of the visible sky, which 
allows Saint Gregory to see not only the image of the intelligible realities hid- 
den behind the waters, but also the inhabitants of the Kingdom of God that 
descend from it. 

The two theophanies are necessarily interconnected: Saint Gregory could 
not have come out of the Deep Dungeon and evangelised the Armenians if 
the virgins had not been martyred. According to the ideology developed in the 


24 All the English quotations follow (with some readjusting) the translation of Thomson 
(2010). 
25 Aa $$193-197, 200-201, 207; Vo, 83-84; Va, 32-33. 
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4th century, the testimony of blood was considered as a decisive element for 
the victory of the Church.?6 As such, the voice of God had announced to the 
Hïip'simian virgins that they were chosen for this mission in Armenia: 


I have brought you to this place, so that here my name might be glorified 
before the heathens of the Northern regions. (Aa $175) 


But on the other hand, it is Saint Gregory who reveals to the Armenians the 
providential reason and the theological importance of this martyrdom, which 
are confirmed by his theophanic vision: 


So come, we shall tell you, brethren, of the Creator's love for creation 
shown to you, which was revealed to me as an awesome vision. The God- 
head condescended to his holy martyrs and raised them up to the incom- 
parable, indescribable and unequalled height of the kingdom of heaven. 
He revealed to me the vivifying gift that he intends to bestow on you. (Aa 
$731) 


As the Messenger of the Vision also explains, it is the martyrdom of the virgins, 
that caused the opening of heaven from where the mercy of God is spread on 
the inhabitants of the earth. This mercy, this “vivifying gift’, which will allow 
people to access the Kingdom of Heaven, is granted to them only through the 
testimony of the martyred virgins: 


Behold, the gates of heaven have been opened and the waters above have 
been opened, so that there be no impediment for men of this world to 
rise up. For the holy martyrs who were martyred here have made a road 
for these Northern regions, since they have gone up and arranged paths 
for others. (Aa § 741) 


However, the blood shed by the first Armenian martyrs is interpreted as hav- 
ing entailed far deeper and more important implications than it had in the 
conversion of the country and the victory of the Church; this act becomes a 
providential agent for the salvation of people and their access to the Kingdom 
of God: 


They were valiant in the shedding of blood, so that by their martyrdom 
they might bring you to God. (Aa § 720) 


26 See Bardy 1960, 98. 
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In this way, the theological problem of the martyrdom of the virgins be- 
comes comparable to that of the Incarnation of the Logos, as developed in 
the 4th century.?” Just as God sent among men His only Son, who agreed to 
die on the cross and then to be resurrected, thereby affirming Redemption and 
eternal life, likewise God sent the virgins to “these Northern regions” to wit- 
ness, through their passion, to the divinity of Christ and to the immortality so 
that the inhabitants of this country could receive the grace of being saved and 
become citizens in the Kingdom of God. 

This seems all the more true, since the symbolic parallelism as well as the 
iconographic mimesis between the Passion of Christ and the passion of the vir- 
gins are developed in an evident way in the texts of the Vision according to the 
two main recensions: 


The crosses represent the Passion of the Martyrs, who imitated the Pas- 
sion of the Lord and died for him. They lived in God and were crucified 
with Christ [...] For they killed their earthly bodies and hung [them] from 
the Lord’s cross; they became fellow-sufferers with their Lord, and like- 
wise will share in his glory and power. (Aa $ 747)?8 


The three chains which linked the columns [are] their faith, which 
through the consubstantial Trinity made them worthy to share in the Pas- 
sion of the Saviour and our God. Hence the three crosses indicate the 
Cross, which carried [Christ] on behalf of the human race ... (Vg, 82) 


The schema with which you saw the columns linked, this is their faith in 
the sole Trinity, which made them worthy to share with Christ God in his 
Passion. Now the three fixed crosses are the image of the cross on which 
Christ was raised for the salvation of the human race between the two 
thieves ... (Va, 59) 


This comparison opens the way to interpret the Vision in terms of its eschato- 
logical significance, because Redemption is only possible after the end of time 
and the Second Coming of Christ. The detailed analysis of the texts of the Vision 
indeed shows such a tendency from several terminological and iconographic 
elements, the most essential of which we will present here. 


27 Garibian de Vartavan 2009, 244ff. 
28 Ibid., 242-255; Garibian 2014. On the pattern of the Passion of Christ imitated by the mar- 
tyrs see Delehaye 1921, 19. 
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First, itisthe opening of the sky that allows the visible world to unite with the 
intelligible one: the colour of the plain changing to blue-sky signifies this union. 
The personified Providence striking the earth announces the end of time and 
of the kingdom of darkness, as well as the resurrection of the dead: 


He stuck the wide expanse of the solid ground, and great and immeasur- 
able rumblings sounded in the underground depths. (Aa § 735) 


The description of the celestial beings coming down in appearance of a lumin- 
ous army is one of the commonplaces of apocalyptic imagery. Attracted by the 
sweet scent of the martyrs’ blood, these beings foreshadow the angels who will 
dwell among men, as announced by the Messenger of the Vision. However, to 
obtain eternal life, humankind needs an intercession with Christ the Judge: yet 
another indissoluble act of the spectacle of the Second Coming, that by their 
martyrial death the virgins gained the privilege to accomplish: 


They are alive with God and intercede for those who commemorate them, 
and we pray to have their intercession with God. Because they died for 
God, they can turn the death of many into life. (Aa § 718) 


... so that they through their intercession may relieve you from the afflic- 
tions and scourge that befell you. (Vo, 106) 


Moreover, to repent for the guilt of murdering the virgins and to be purified in 
order to deserve their intercession, Saint Gregory exhorts people to build burial 
places for their remains, as recommended and shown in the Vision: 


... hasten and build martyria in order to give repose to the martyrs of God, 
so that they may give you respite from the torments of your punishments, 
and that you may be saved from the terrible and cruel judgments that have 
been prepared and promised for the future, and that you may become 
worthy of the kingdom of Christ. (Aa § 730) 


... let us bring together the bodies of the holy women, so that salvation 
may be granted to you through them, and let us build churches over them, 
so that you may be worthy to become offspring of his divinity, and your 
sins may be erased and your evil deeds obliterated. May he make you 
worthy to be crowned with his saints ... (Va, 72) 


The status of intercessor is confirmed in the Vision by the place that the 
thirty-seven virgins occupy between the vaults of the ciborium and the “divine 
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throne” which personifies the Trinity. The description of this throne reproduces 
the well-known iconography of the Second Coming in Early Christian art.2° 
Similarly, the scene where the sheep transform into luminous lambs rep- 
resents the just chosen to join the Kingdom of heaven. They receive wings 
and mingle with the luminous army of angels as they ascend while the sheep 
changed into wolves are carried away by a torrent of fire, as will happen to the 
sinners and unholy men. To greet the coming down of Christ, the luminous 
sheep fly up to the capital in cloud of the first pillar, as the Messenger explains: 


the capital of cloud is to receive the just when they will fly up to meet the 
Lord at his coming. (Aa § 744) 


According to him, the “Divine Providence” shaking the earth cleanses it of all 
errors precipitating the descent of the heavenly Jerusalem. The latter is rep- 
resented in the appearance of the ciborium: “The canopy above represents the 
type of the celestial city, the gathering-place (Zofovaran) of the unity of the 
kingdom of heaven” (Aa $ 748). 

The eschatological character of the Vision is also manifested by the image 
of the pillars of fire and of cloud, which is inspired by the Apocalypse of John: 
“Then I saw another mighty angel coming down out of heaven. [...] His face 
was like the Sun and his legs were like pillars of fire” (Rev 10:1). 

According to the biblical interpretation, this kind of pillar symbolises the 
divine word which guides mankind as God guided the people of Israel through 
the desert: “During the day, Yehovah went in front of them in a pillar of cloud 
to show them the way, and during the night he went in front ofthemina pillar 
of fire to give them light ..." (Exod 13:21). 

Finally, the luminous appearance of the cross is abundantly present in the 
Vision. Its image is inspired by the Vision of the cross that occurred in Jerusalem 
in 351, which was interpreted by the bishop of the city Cyril as the authentic 
sign of the Parousia, the announcement of the imminent Coming of Christ.3° 
Therefore, the descent of the celestial army guided by the man personifying 
the Providence (or the divine Power) that Saint Gregory saw, foreshadows the 
descent of Christ on the Last day. This is why later, in the Middle Age, this fig- 
ure is identified with Christ, consequently changing the name Kat'olike of the 
Mother-Church to Ef-Miacinn—“The Only-Begotten descended" (or “Descent 
of the Only-Begotten").?! 


29 See for example the well-known sth century mosaic from Arian Baptistery in Ravenna. 
30 Drijvers 1992, 134-138; 1999 and 2004, 159-162; Wilkinson 2003. 
31 Garibian de Vartavan 2003-2004. 
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Yet, according to the Christian conception of the end of time, this capital 
event cannot commence until the preaching of the Gospels has reached every 
corner of the Earth.?? This idea is represented in the Vision by the image of the 
light, which as a source springs in the middle of the plain and fills all the space 
symbolising the preaching of the Gospels and the Redemption of the peoples 
through baptism (Aa $ 751). 

Thus, the two theophanies—the martyrdom of the virgins and the descent 
of the celestial beings—combine, through the eschatological Vision of Saint 
Gregory, to announce the Second Coming of Christ and the salvation of all man- 
kind. These mysteries will be fulfilled through the baptism of the Armenians 
and of the inhabitants of the Northern regions. 


5 The Founding of a New Jerusalem in Valar$apat in the 5th Century 
and Its Theological Justification 


Set in the historical context of the first quarter of the 5th century (the date on 
which the Vision would have been written down), the theological analysis of 
the two theophanies connected in the Vision clearly reveals two tendencies, 
which are linked to the conception of the Armenians of this period of the role 
and importance of their conversion. 

The first is to mark the sacred nature of the sites where these theophanies 
are manifested. The first pillar of the Vision stands on the exact spot where the 
“Providence” has landed and struck the earth with the hammer, while the other 
three pillars appeared precisely in the places where the virgins had been mar- 
tyred. The theophanies thus transform these sites into holy places. However, 
the blood of the virgins shed in imitation of Christ’s Passion purified not only 
each place of their martyrdom but also all the space extended between the four 
pillars since in the Vision, the heaven opened above the whole city, the divine 
light was diffused on the entire land and the blow of the hammer flattened the 
whole surface on which the pillars of fire appeared. Besides, according to the 
“national” version of the Hc (i.e. Aa) the ciborium symbolising the heavenly Jer- 
usalem covers the space between the pillars since it rises on the arches, which 
connect them. 

This space, doubly sacred through the blood of the martyrs and through the 
vision of Saint Gregory, defines the new Christian ValarSapat, the perimeter of 
which matches with that of the Upper city. To consecrate this new city, four 


32 Matt 24:14. See Garibian 2014. 
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shrines—a Mother-Church (house of God) and three martyria—must be built 
on the spots of the pillars, according to the instructions of the Messenger of 
the Vision. It is currently established that the layout of the martyria around 
the Mother-Church Kat'olike dates back to the years 406-417 when the Cath- 
olicos Sahak the Great undertook their construction following the invention 
of the relics of the Hrip'simian virgins.83 This layout reproduces the sacred 
topography of Christian Jerusalem, as formed during the 4th century by the 
perimeter of its first four major churches: the architectural complex of Resur- 
rection (including the Anastasis, the Cross, and the Martyrium or the Basilica 
of Constantine) at Golgotha place, the basilica of Agony with the Cave of the 
Arrest in the Garden of Gethsemane, the basilica of Eleona on the Mount of 
Olives, and the Mother-Church of Apostles on Mount Zion. These churches 
commemorated the places of Jesus' theophany and the descent of the Holy 
Spirit.34 

Indeed, Saint Sahak invokes the mimesis of the “living iconography” of the 
holy places in Jerusalem to definitively fix his See in Valar$apat and to obtain 
recognition of the supremacy of this city as the holy centre, the spiritual met- 
ropolis of all Armenia to the detriment of the southern See of Asti$at.?° This 
mimesis endowed the “copies” of the holy places with the same value of sanc- 
tity and the same divine power, as had their original models.?6 In this way, 
apart from the parallelism of the martyrdom of the virgins with the Passion 
of Christ, mentioned above, one finds several other figures and elements in 
the Vision, which reflect in diffraction an image composed according to icon- 
ographic benchmarks and literary formulas from the Hierosolymitan sources. 
The description of the crosses in the Vision recalls the first monument of the 
Cross on Golgotha hillock, which shone with a blazing and unreal glow in the 
eyes of the believers, but it also refers to the Letter of Cyril of Jerusalem to Con- 
stantius II, to his Catecheses, and to the Vision of Constantine from the tripartite 
version of the Legend of the True Cross.’ These sources are among the first 


33 Garibian de Vartavan 2009, 272-282. 

34 Ibid., 195-203. 

35 Garibiande Vartavan 2005. On the rivalry between these two centres of Christianization 
of Armenia and the very ancient existence of holy places in Astisat, see Garsoïan 1989, 
449-450 and Garibian de Vartavan 2009, 210-211. 

36  Ontherelationship between the "copies of the holy places" and their originals, see Vikan 
1998; Ousterhout 1990. On the various forms that these copies took, see the contributions 
in Lidov 2009. 

37 Find more in Garibian 2014. On the Vision of Constantine and the versions of the Legend 
of the Cross, known in Armenia, see Garibian 2013. 
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works translated into Armenian after the Bible and therefore enjoyed consider- 
able popularity.?? They also served as models for the composition of the Hc.3° 

Then, the place where the first pillar appeared is assigned to the future 
Mother-Church Kat'otike, which is supposed to evoke, by its name and by its 
central position, the complex of Resurrection on Golgotha. The symbolism of 
the three other cross-pillars, which according to the Greek-Arabic version are 
linked by chains as “the image of the cross on which Christ was raised between 
the two thieves”, also, seems to refer to the same iconographical source. Their 
distribution according to the cardinal points, which takes up the Trinitarian 
iconography of the Crucifixion, bears the signs of influence from the early 
Hierosolymitan liturgy of the exaltation of the Cross, on Good Friday, which 
took place in the Basilica of Constantine at Golgotha.*? On the other hand, their 
East-North-West position, according to the Vg version, could allude to the main 
gates of Jerusalem mentioned by the pilgrims: that of Benjamin in the East, that 
of Neapolis (or Saint Stephen) in the North, and that of David in the West. 

The mimesis of the “living iconography” of Jerusalem is also noted in the 
liturgical field. Planning to systematise and standardise the Armenian rites 
and the festive calendar, Sahak the Great sent to the Holy Land (between 417- 
428) some disciples of the Exegetical (punquuùyug) school freshly founded in 
VatarSapat, in order to translate and bring back the main liturgical books: the 
Breviary and the Great Lectionary.** As “sacred copies" of holy places, these 
books are received and used almost without changes. As a result, the annual 
feasts and rites that took place in Valarsapat as well as in the whole of Armenia 
were linked to those of the Holy City not only by identical prayers, readings, and 
chants, but also by the evocation of the names of the shrines and the proces- 
sions between them. From this date on, all the sources originated in Jerusalem 
acquired a supreme authority in the observance of the feasts as in theological 
discussions.^? 

In this way, Christian Valarsapat became perfectly comparable, even inter- 
changeable with the Holy City, its holy places and its holy liturgy. It could there- 


38 Garitte 1963; Bihain 1963; Ter-Petrosyan 1984, 9; Thomson 1985. 

39 See Garibian 2014. 

40 Ibid. It also refers to the creation of Adam in Jerusalem according to the Cave of Treasures, 
1.11-16 (Ri 1987). 

41 According to Eucherius, the bishop of Lyon, The topography of Jerusalem, 5, dated between 
444-456, see Maraval 1996, 169. 

42 Renoux1976,1989, 415-512, and his many other publications on this subject. For the pray- 
ers and songs see also Findikyan 2010 and 2016; Garibian de Vartavan 2011. More recently, 
Mahé 2018, 62-64. 

43 Terian 2008, 17. 
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fore claim the title of “New Jerusalem”, a claim that characterises the second 
tendency detected in the two theophanies in question. The Vision of Saint 
Gregory would thus have received the noble mission of providing the theolo- 
gical justification for this undertaking, the providential affirmation of which is 
granted by Heaven and transmitted by the Messenger. 

This claim is also highlighted in the work of Koriwn, one of the first dis- 
ciples of MaStoc‘ and the author of his biography (written in 443,44 henceforth 
vm). Describing the circumstances of the invention of the Armenian alphabet, 
which he presents as a prodigious incarnation of the Trinity, a grace given all 
at once and by one person,*? he does not forget to clarify that it is the province 
of Ayrarat and the city of Vatarsapat which become (for the second time after 
the martyrdom of the virgins and the vision of Saint Gregory) the centre of the 
distribution of this grace: 


On their part they streamed in and were thrilled to come from all regions 
and districts of the land of Armenia to the flowing spring of divine know- 
ledge. For in the district of Ayrarat, at the royal and high-priestly centers, 
there gushed forth for the Armenians, the House of T'orgom,^6 the grace 
of God's commandments. The (following) prophetic (word) should have 
been recalled there:^? “And there shall be a spring gushing forth for the 
House of David." (vM, XII, 2-4) 


It is by a similar paraphrase that Eusebius of Caesarea speaks about the Holy 
Land and Jerusalem:49 


.. he has selected two places in the eastern division of the Empire, the 
one in Palestine—since from thence the life-giving stream has flowed as 
from a fountain for the blessing of all nations ... (LC, IX.15) 


44  Aswas the custom in the Christian world for inventions and translations of relics, Koriwn 
most likely received the order to write the Life of the Holy Man on the occasion of the 
transfer of his remains to the crypt of the church built three years after his death (see vm, 
XXVII, 9). 

45 See Mahé 1992a and 2018, 46-50. 

46 This biblical figure, like his brother Ashkenaz, from this time was considered as the 
ancestor of the Armenians. 

47 Isa 30:25; Zech 133. 

48 The English translation of Koriwn’s passages by Abraham Terian, who kindly shared these 
quotes from his forthcoming book The Life of Mashtots' by His Disciple Koriwn (the volume 
will be issued in 2022, by Oxford Early Christian Texts. Oxford University Press). 

49 Eusebius of Caesarea, In praise of Constantine (henceforth Lc), see Drake 1976. 
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... in our own province of Palestine, and in that city from which as from 
a fountain-head the Saviour Word has issued forth to all mankind ... (zc, 
X12) 


This image is faithfully resumed by Agat'angelos: 


From every region and province of Armenia they excitedly came to the 
opened source of the grace of the knowledge of Christ. For in the province 
of Ayrarat, at the royal residence, there flowed forth for the Armenian 
house of Torgom the grace of the preaching of the gospel of God's com- 
mandments. (Aa $ 776) 


And we also find it in the miraculous appearance of the Vision of Saint Gregory: 


There gushed forth an abundant spring, flowing over all the plains [...] as 
far as the eye could see. [...] this light which filled the land is the preaching 
of the gospel, which also fills the northern region. (Aa $$ 739, 742) 


The texts of the Vision therefore allow us to define not only the chronological 
framework but also the providential intentions of this mimetic claim. 


6 The Eschatological Significance of the New Jerusalem in Valarsapat 


In the 4th century Jerusalem regained the preeminent status as both the centre 
of the universe and the “Mother of all the churches"? through the discovery of 
the relics of the Cross, and through the Vision of the cross. According to the 
theological interpretation developed by Cyril of Jerusalem, the one confirmed 
the mystery of the Passion and the Resurrection of Christ, the other authen- 
ticated the relics of the Wood and announced the Second Parousia. With the 
discovery and the vision of the Cross, reality and Truth joined in Jerusalem, 
which thus embodied both the biblical past and the eschatological future.5! 
Therefore, although Christ did not say when and where he would descend, 
the city of his revelation and his Ascension received all the rights to become 
also the site of the accomplishment of the Providential History and the Second 
Coming. This is all the more so since the vision of the Cross by itself attested to 


50 Dignity offered to the Holy City at the 1st Council of Constantinople in 381, see Drijvers 
2004, 175-176. 
51 Ibid., 159-162; Baert 2004, 51. 
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the imminent promise of this event, the expectation of which was also intens- 
ified towards the end of the 4th century.5 In this context it is noteworthy that 
the Cave of Treasures, an apocryphal source dating back to the 5th century,53 
situates the creation of mankind in Jerusalem, on the very site of the Crucifix- 
ion, and on Friday.54 

Likewise, the supreme dignity of Valar$apatas a spiritual centre analogous to 
Jerusalem, from which the preaching of the divine word was spread in Armenia 
and in the “Northern regions” and which was gratified by an eschatological vis- 
ion, is revealed to Armenians through the discovery of the relics of the holy 
martyrs at the beginning of the 5th century. Confirming their passion similar 
to the Passion of Christ, these relics become comparable to the relics of the 
Cross, since they authenticated the received tradition of the circumstances of 
the conversion of Armenia. As for the Vision of Saint Gregory, reported by this 
tradition, not only did it announce the Second Parousia by the images of the 
luminous crosses and the descent of celestial beings, but it especially projec- 
ted the conditions predefined by the Economy of Salvation, as Gregory explains 
before telling his vision: “He revealed to me the vivifying providence that he 
intends to bestow on you” (Aa § 731). 

It is through the conversion of the Armenians and the inhabitants of the 
northern regions that the way to the Kingdom of Heaven will be opened for 
the just who are saved. 

Apart from the Vision, the eschatological meaning of the conversion of the 
Armenians is also noticeable in two other passages of the Hc. The first reports 
the hasty arrival of the wife of Saint Gregory?? in Armenia because she heard 
about “the wonders of holy martyrs and of Gregory, which bear witness to the 
coming of Christ” (Vg, 95). The second describes a miraculous vision of the 
cross, which appears during the baptism of the Armenians in Bagawan: 


… a wonderful sign was revealed by God. [...] The waters of the river 
stopped and then turned back again, a bright light appeared in the like- 
ness of a shining pillar.°® [...] Above it was the likeness of the Lord's cross. 
The light shone out so brightly that it obscured and weakened the rays of 
the sun. (Aa $ 833) 


52 Drijvers 2004, 159-162. 

53 Leonhard 2001. 

54 Cave of Treasures 1, 2-16 (see Mahé 1992c, xiv-xv). 

55 Her name was Yulita, according to Vg, 97. 

56 Compare with the ancient ceremony of the Baptism of Christ taking place at the bank of 
Jordan, on the feast of Epiphany (see Maraval 2002, 213, 11.4). 
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Taking myron and oil, he poured them into the river, making the form of a 
cross. A great miracle occurred: the river reversed its course, staying calm, 
and the currents stood still. [...] A fiery column appeared in the midst of 
the waters having the form of a cross. (Vg, 167) 


This claim derives from the geographical conception—both classical and bib- 
lical, which was also adopted by the Armenians and their northern Christian 
neighbours. According to this conception the Caucasus (which includes the 
northern lands of Armenia) was considered as the North-North-East limits of 
the known world (or rather of the civilised world).57 Seen under the light of the 
Gospel telling about the conditions necessary for the end of time, this position 
of extreme periphery is accepted by the Armenians as a privilege, a “vivifying 
gift” because it granted them a role of immense importance in the Economy 
of Salvation: their conversion followed by that of the Iberians and the Alou- 
anians?® precipitated the end of time and the advent of Christ. Armed with 
this connection of ideas and equipped with the Antiochian exegetical model 
according to which the Bible presented an account of historical events since the 
Creation until the end of the world predesigned by the Providence, the intel- 
lectuals from the circle of the “exegetes-translators”, guided by their masters 
Saints Sahak and Mastoc', developed a new attitude towards Armenian history. 
After the conversion of the country to Christianity, the latter received the full 
right to be considered as a continuation of the biblical story.°? This perspect- 
ive also allowed them to reframe the perception of the Christian identity of the 
Armenians who from then on could be seen as a new chosen people with whom 
God concluded a New Covenant.8? From this point of view, the term uxt (“pact”, 
“covenant”, “congregation’, “engagement”) recurrent under various formulas in 
the Armenian literature of the 5th century®! also seems to express this biblical 
connotation. 

This is also why, we think, it would seem to Saints Sahak and Mastoc' that 
there was an urgent need to complete the illumination work of Saint Gregory 
with a second evangelical mission targeting the regions which remained pre- 


57 See more in Mahé 2006a. 

58 From Alouania—the Caucasian Albania; we prefer this transcription, closer to “Atuank'” 
of Armenian sources to that proposed by J.P. Mahé—“Albanétie’, which refers to a Geor- 
gian form. Yet, in Georgian sources this country is always called Rani or Heret'. 

59  Mahé1992b. 

60 Calzolari 2003-2004 and 2010. 

61  uxtimankunk' (servants of the pact, covenant), uxti mankunk" ekelec'woy (servants of the 
covenant of the Church), uxt ekelec'woy (covenant of the Church), uxt miabanut'ean (pact 
of union, congregation). For different uses and meanings, see Shirinian 2001-2002. 
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dominantly pagan or threatened with forced conversion to the Zoroastrian 
religion. This attempt led Mastoc' to the conviction that in order to success- 
fully carry out this task the Armenian language had to be endowed with a 
special alphabet which would make it possible to fight, by a new written cul- 
ture based on the Bible and the knowledge of true God, against the traditional 
orality, the vehicle of paganism.9? On the other hand, the alphabet served as a 
fundamental factor, a “functional model” to safeguard the cultural unity of the 
Armenians divided between the two Empires.63 The Armenian alphabet is thus 
perceived and received by contemporaries as another “gift of God” comparable 
and measurable only to the Tables of the Law offered to Moses and the people 
of Israel. It is another pledge which a century later succeeds the Vision of Saint 
Gregory and which confirms the pact of union with God: 


At that time our blessed and pleasant land of Armenia became truly won- 
derful, where at the hands of two associates [Sahak and Mastoc'—Nc], 
as if suddenly, Moses the teacher of the Law with the prophetic order, 
progressive Paul with the whole apostolic group, along with the world- 
sustaining Gospel of Christ, came to be found in the Armenian tongue, 
became Armenian-speaking! (VM XI, 8) 


In this passage Koriwn adapts one of the essential theological formulas of the 
Church defined by Saint Paul: “built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief cornerstone” (Eph 2:20). Thus, 
the Word of God in Armenian erects the Church of Christ solidly and deeply 
on the Armenian soil. 

On the other hand, the invention of the alphabet seems to be a project all 
the more decisive since alongside the translation of the Bible and the important 
works of the Christian literature which depended on it, it also made possible 
the writing down of the national history starting from the conversion of the 
country to legitimise its integration within the Holy Scripture. This is why the 
first properly Armenian literary work had to be of the historiographical genre 
and that it had to relate the narrative of the conversion of Armenia.9^ The 
second Armenian original work that fits into this perspective is that of Koriwn: 
by explicitly drawing parallels between Moses, Paul, and Mastoc', he presents 
the activity of his teacher as a new apostolic vocation® which was to complete 
the evangelization of the “Northern regions”. 


62 See Mahé 1992a; 2006b and 2018, 29-35. 

63 Zekiyan 2004. 

64 On the arguments of this dating, see Garibian 2014. 
65 | Mahé1992b and 2006b. 
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Yet, precisely like the Vision of Saint Gregory, the invention of the alphabet, 
which very early qualified as a theophanic vision,® also carries an eschatolo- 
gical message, since it offered all Armenians the possibility of knowing God's 
plan from the beginning to the end and of recognizing themselves in this eco- 
nomy: 


For a land unfamiliar even with the fame of those regions where all the 
miracles wrought by God had been performed, soon learned all the things 
that had taken place and all the God-given traditions: not only those that 
had been venerated through time, but also those that were long before, 
from eternity, and those that are to come later—the beginning and the 
end. (VM XI, 10) 


The echo of the founding of the New ValarSapat “in the image and likeness” of 
Christian Jerusalem still resounds in the other source from the end of the 5th 
century, the History of Armenia written by a third-generation disciple of the 
“exegetical school" of Vatar$apat, Lazar P'arpec'i:67 


... the magnificent, famous, and illustrious province of Ayrarat [...] desir- 
able land, incomparable and overflowing with the gifts of God [...] the 
capital of Armenia [...] which is a model of profusion, in scripture’s words 
“the land of the Egyptians and God's paradise” [...] the city of Vatarsapat, 
the residence of Arsacid kings [...] the angelic (Anbzunwlwgnıg) founda- 
tion of the holy house of God, the great church Kat'olike and the martyria 
of the blessed ascetic virgins ... (EP‘ 1, §§ 7-8) 


P'arpec'i also continues to develop the parallel between the invention of the 
alphabet and the evangelising mission of Saint Gregory, stressing however the 
important role of the catholicos Sahak, the great grandson of Gregory: 


... So too may this task be arranged by the wisdom of your virtue, and 
do you accomplish it. Just as the holy champion of Christ, Gregory, was 
preserved unharmed in his torments [...] and he was given to Armenia to 
illuminate our understanding, so too for you, his descendant, has been 
preserved and granted the lot of inheritance for this glorious task—to 


66 See Movsés Xorenac'i (listed in the bibliography here as Mx), 111, § 53. For an English trans- 
lation of Xorenac'i's work the reader can consult Thomson 2006. 

67 See Lazar's History (henceforth EP’), in the Matenagirk‘ hayoc' series; English translation 
by Thomson 1991. 
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make a beginning to this improving work and become an imitator of your 
saintly ancestor who led Armenia from ignorance to the true knowledge 
of God. (£P‘ 1, $11) 


Intending to legitimise this “emulation”, P'arpec'i introduces another theo- 
phanic vision with an eschatological allure, which appeared to Saint Sahak in 
the Mother-Church Kat'olike on Holy Thursday, before the evening service, at 
a time when he was not yet consecrated catholicos of Armenia. Reserving the 
detailed analysis of this Vision for another publication, I will only refer here 
to its direct connection with the Armenian eschatological aspirations of the 
period of Saints Sahak and Maátoc'. The most ancient core of the text of this 
Vision (EP', 1, $17) dating back to the 5th century® is closely related to Saint 
Gregory's Vision.®° Its imagery also recalls the Early Christian iconography of 
the Golgotha Cross-monument and that of the Second Coming. In the same 
manner a celestial messenger in human appearance comes down from heaven 
to explain the vision that revealed not only what was to happen in the imme- 
diate future, but also all that would happen until the end of the world,7° as he 
had done for Sahak's ancestor Gregory. Yet, while the latter perceived through 
the eyes of his spirit the intelligible image of celestial Jerusalem which offered 
him the sacred model for the foundation of the New VatarSapat, Saint Sahak 
sees the intelligible image of the celestial liturgy which would later inspire him 
during the decision to reform the Armenian liturgy. We have seen that both 
imitated the examples of the holy places in Jerusalem. 

In light of the theological analysis of the Vision and of its contextualization 
in the historical framework of the 5th century, it would seem that the defin- 
itions “Northern region" and “Northern peoples" used abundantly in the Hc 
texts and particularly in the Vision, refer not only to the northern provinces 
of Armenia, but also to the Caucasus or more precisely to the neighbouring 
kingdoms which had also accepted Christianity. This assumption is suppor- 
ted by the texts of Vg-Va where the kings of Lazes, Iberians, and Alouanians 
are specifically mentioned during the convocation of the general assembly of 


68  Sargsean 1931-1932; Akinean (1948, 40-41) considers the oldest layer as originally being 
part of the History of P'arpec'i. Muradyan (2014) suggests that the date of the Vision of 
Sahak could have gone back to the years 482—484. 

69 The Trinitarian symbolism of the Vision of Sahak is mentioned by Yovhannes Mayrago- 
mec'i (7th century) in his Commentary on the Church (Verlucut'iwn Kat'olike eketec'woy, 
listed in the bibliography here as vz). 

70 The 35 and 350 years are regarded as the same time in the Vision; they are mythical 
numbers echoing the 3.5 years of the Antichrist rule before the Second Advent of Christ 
(Muradyan 2014, 319-320). The scholar also mentions the Catechesis of Cyril of Jerusalem 
as one of the possible sources of Sahak's Vision. 
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princes and nobles by King Trdat in order to make them part of his decision to 
embrace Christianity.”! They are mentioned again alongside Trdat during the 
solemn reception of Saint Gregory after his return from Caesarea and at the 
time of the baptism of all.”? Finally, after his enthronement in the church of 
Aëtisat, Gregory sends missionary priests and bishops to their respective coun- 
tries.73 In fact, this view of the united conversion of the Caucasian nations and 
its apocalyptic importance reflected in the Greek and Arabic versions of the Life 
agrees with the historical data on the role that Maštoc' played in the creation 
of the alphabets for the Iberians and the Alouanians, whose religious and sec- 
ular authorities must have had the same concerns as those of Armenia: make 
the Second Parousia possible by accomplishing the Christianization of their 
respective peoples. We should not forget that this is also the period when the 
first writing of the History of the Conversion or rather the Life of Saint Gregory 
was born. We can therefore conclude by supposing that the foundation of the 
Christian Vatarsapat would have the intention of creating not the Armenian, 
but rather the “Caucasian” New Jerusalem. 


7 Conclusion 


The convergence of all these arguments and their overlap with the analysis of 
the Vision allow us to perceive, in the endeavours of the Armenian authorit- 
ies at the beginning of the 5th century, the possibility of yet another reason 
which would have motivated the foundation of the “Caucasian Jerusalem” in 
Vatar$apat. It was a question of preparing the ground to welcome the Second 
Coming of Christ, the purpose of which would have been once again inspired 
by the Hierosolymitan example. Since the Gospels specify neither the time nor 
the place of this Descent, it could just as easily happen in VatarSapat, this New 
Jerusalem of the Caucasus—one of the extremities of the world, the Christian- 
ization of which is the condition sine qua non for the Parousia of Christ. 
According to the “theorie d’ascendance” widespread in the Christian thought 
of the time,” the mimesis of the Hierosolymitan iconography was applied to 


71 Vg 92, 98; Va, 85, 86; Vs 219, which does not name the three countries but says in this pas- 
sage: “Then the kings and nobles and judges gathered together and said ...” which suggests 
the kings of the neighbouring countries. 

72 Vg 159, 164; Va 147, 152. 

73 Vg 163, 170; Va 151, 158. Vo, 128 mentions here only the Alouanians. 

74 This theory expresses the tendency to successively relate the terrestrial realities according 
to the biblical conception “in image and likeness” (icona-mimesis) and applying the prin- 
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the Armenian realities with the “superlative” principle showing the Armenian 
cases in a superior level compared to their models.?5 Always following this prin- 
ciple, one could suggest that it was this possible choice of place of the Descent 
that would be shown by the Providence to Saint Gregory. Moreover, according 
to the received tradition about the conversion, this vision appeared a few dec- 
ades before the vision of the cross in Jerusalem. Again, it was to prepare this 
event that the Providence himself through his messenger would have shown to 
Saint Gregory the type and the layout of the new holy city with its holy places, 
as well as the site of the new Temple of God—Mother-Church Kat'olike. And 
surely it was to confirm this providential intervention that another eschatolo- 
gical vision would have been shown a century later to Saint Sahak. This attitude 
is also perceivable in the case of Mastoc' and the invention of the Armenian 
alphabet which in comparison with Moses and the Tables of the Law is put by 
Koriwn in a more favourable position.” Thereafter, one could presume that it 
is to affirm this new Covenant with the converted inhabitants of the “Northern 
regions” and to finally approach the accomplishment of the History of Sal- 
vation, that God was supposed to have presented first the Armenians, then 
the Iberians and the Alouanians with the prodigious alphabets: benevolence 
operated through Saints Sahak and Maëtoc'. Thus, according to the architects 
of this new Covenant with God, it would necessarily be this Caucasian New 
Jerusalem—the capital of the newly chosen people, purified and sanctified by 
two successive theophanies and founded in the image of the Upper city, which 
would have been the most worthy of all places to receive from heaven Christ in 
his glory. 
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Jacob and the Man at the Ford of Jabbok 


A Biblical Subject in the Vine Scroll Frieze of the Church of the Holy Cross of 
Att'amar (10th c.) 


Michael E. Stone and Edda Vardanyan 


1 Introduction 


This modest gift of learning is offered to Theo Maarten van Lint on the occa- 
sion of his 65th birthday. It has been a joy to prepare this tribute for Theo, a 
scholar—brilliant and multi-faceted, sensitive and erudite—and a cherished 
friend. Ad multos annos. 

Recent decades have been exciting for those fascinated by the way the 
biblical heritage, nurtured by Jews, Christians, and Moslems, has grown and 
developed during past centuries. It is, of course, so foundational that it is inex- 
tricably woven into the warp and woof of Jewish and Christian cultures, Eastern 
and Western, and is expressed in ways obvious and subtle.! 

Here we shall examine how the scene of Jacob’s struggle with the “man” on 
the banks of the Jabbok stream, was viewed in mediaeval Armenian culture. 
This event took place before Jacob crossed the river at the ford and took his 
first steps in the Land of Israel after more than two decades’ absence. He left 
his uncle Laban’s home in Mesopotamia at God’s bidding, communicated by 
an angel (Gen 31:13). He brought all his company—his wives, his children and 
his flocks up to the river. Fearful of Esau’s wrath, he offered a prayer for safety 
concluding, “I am not worthy of the least of all the steadfast love and all the 
faithfulness that you have shown to your servant, for with only my staff I crossed 
this Jordan; and now I have become two companies” (Gen 32:10). He took steps 
to forestall Esau’s wrath and, after nightfall, sent his family and flocks over the 
river (Gen 32:23). Next, Genesis paints the picture of Jacob, alone in the empty 
camp after all those he loved and all he owned had crossed over.? Then, a “man,” 


1 Throughout his scholarly life, Theo van Lint himself has had a sustained interest in biblical 
dimensions of Armenian culture as his works, such as those about Ezekiel chap. 1, show. The 
ways biblical traditions were taken up by Islam are rather different and are the object of grow- 
ing interest these days. 

2 It is intriguing that previously, when he was fleeing from Esau to Laban’s house in Meso- 
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later implicitly identified as God/an angel (see Gen 32:20), wrestles with him 
and only prevails when he wounds Jacob's thigh. 

In this paper, we shall consider in detail the Armenian reading of this incid- 
ent. It is one chapter in the tale of how that culture expressed biblical tradition 
and reshaped it. Combining our skills, we wish to explore the interface between 
two genres, creative biblical retelling and iconography, focusing particularly 
on features they present that are not explicable from the biblical text. This is 
done in the context of the study of the band of relief sculptures around the 
Church of the Holy Cross in Alt'amar (915-921), but its implications are far 
wider. 

Recent decades have seen the publication of the surprisingly numerous 
Armenian pseudepigrapha known today. Over fifty works in various genres deal 
just with Adam and Eve; there is a whole volume of compositions about Abra- 
ham and similar clusters gathered around other biblical events or figures, such 
as Noah, the Tower of Babel, Joseph, and Moses.? Many writings, perhaps even 
more than are already known, lie undiscovered and unedited in manuscripts. 
This vigorous growth of biblical pseudepigrapha is characteristic of mediaeval 
Armenian creativity and, in extent, is almost without parallel in other Christian 
cultures. 

Of course, these Armenian pseudepigrapha teach us much about ante- 
cedent Jewish and Christian traditions that Armenians preserved and transmit- 
ted. For the present undertaking, however, this is less relevant than such ques- 
tions as: How did these pseudepigrapha function for Armenians, clerics and 
laypeople alike? What was their role in Armenian religious and cultural life? 
What do they tell us about how mediaeval Armenians read/knew the Bible? 


potamia, Jacob overnighted at Luz and there he received a dream revelation of angels (Gen 
28:12-15) and a divine promise of success. He renamed the place Bethel, which means “house 
of God.’ In the present pericope, on his return to the land of Israel, angels greet him (Gen 
32:1) and the mysterious figure, the “man,” physically attempts to prevent him from crossing 
over. After the struggle, Gen 32:20 relates the following, “Jacob called the place Peniel, say- 
ing, ‘For I have seen God face to face, and yet my life is preserved” He left the land through 
“the House of God” (Bethel), and returns to the land via “the Face of God” (Peniel). These 
incidents are already related to one another in Hos 12:4 “He strove with the angel and pre- 
vailed, he wept and sought his favour. He met God at Bethel, and there God spoke with him” 
(Revised Standard Version, henceforth rsv; the New Revised Standard Version will appear as 
NRSV). 

3 The first collection of such texts was Yovsep'eanc' 1896; it was translated into English by 
J. Issaverdens in 1901. Michael Stone has published seven volumes of collected texts over the 
last forty years, and an eighth one is currently in press: see the Bibliography. Other pseudepi- 
grapha have been published in single volumes and journals. Recently the Armenian apoca- 
lyptic literature received serious attention in Bardakjian—La Porta 2014. 
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Answering such questions may reveal to us why the Armenians wrote so many 
pseudepigrapha and what their impact was on Armenian culture.* 

From a different perspective, we can enquire whether the inclusion of a non- 
biblical element in a Bible retelling and the inclusion of such an element in 
the iconography of a biblical scene, both witnesses to the same phenomenon. 
In both instances there is a canonical description and a non-canonical expan- 
sion. Prima facie, we assume that both images and texts witness a common 
understanding of a biblical incident anda shared extra-biblical or para-biblical 
culture. This article aspires clearly to illustrate this phenomenon in mediaeval 
Armenian study and retelling of the Bible. 


2 The Church of the Holy Cross at Att'amar and Its Iconography 


The Church of the Holy Cross at Alt'amar, erected by King Gagik of Vaspurakan 
as a palatine church, is an exceptional monument of Armenian art. Its decora- 
tion is its most striking feature: bas-reliefs cover the exterior of the church and 
they are unusually dense and are divided into several registers.5 

Recent studies stimulate a reconsideration of the sculptured decoration of 
the Church of the Holy Cross at Alt'amar. The so-called vine scroll frieze (Fig- 
ure 19.1) plays an important role in this context and, contrary to preceding 
interpretations, it features Old Testament personalities in a document of reli- 
gious art. Here the hypothesis that this vine scroll frieze represents the image 
of the elect people, “the House of Israel,” as Isa 5:7 puts it, comes into play.” With 
Jesus, who calls himself “the true vine” (John 15:1-7), the vine ceases to rep- 
resent only the people of Israel, and comes to indicate the Kingdom of God.® 
In Christian art from its beginnings, the motif of the vine is endowed with a 
profound symbolic meaning.? The vine frieze of Alt'amar fits exactly into the 
cultural history of this motif. In it, the heroes of the Old Testament are ranged 
in the order of the history of the people of Israel, from the patriarch Abraham 
down to the birth of Christ. Each figure in it has its own cycle, composed of a 
sequence of episodes. 


4 Some thoughts about these questions are to be found in Stone 2017 and Stone 2019. 

5 For the description of the sculptured decoration of the Church of the Holy Cross at Alt'amar, 
see Der Nersessian 1965 and Davies 1991. 

6 Vardanyan 2014; Vardanyan 2019. 

7 See Ps 80 (79):9-16; Isa 27:2-3; Jer 2:21; Ezek 19:10-14. 

8 For the Church Fathers, the allegory of Israel becomes that of the Church, the new “chosen 
people”: Danielou 1961, 43-48; Murray 2004, 95-130. 

9 Jensen 2000, 59-63; Rordorf 1969-1970; Donabédian 1990-1991, 275-277. 
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FIGURE 19.1 Church of the Holy Cross at Alt'amar (915-921), south façade 
© PHOTOGRAPH BY ZAVEN SARGSYAN 


The analysis of the cycles of the patriarchs Abraham and Isaac, as well as that 
of King David, has shown that the biblical episodes represented in the vine 
frieze are interpreted christologically; they prefigure the coming of Christ, “the 
true vine” (John 15:1-7) and convey a messianic message. These scenes require 
a complex interpretation, because their meaning is expressed in the terms of a 
symbolic, even cryptic, language, drawing at the same time both from Scripture 
and from apocryphal writings, together with a profound knowledge of the great 
exegetes of the Bible. The cycle of the patriarch Jacob takes its place among the 
Old Testament cycles and one scene of the Jacob cycle is the subject of this 
article. 

In the vine frieze, the Jacob cycle is on the south wall of the church, following 
that of Isaac (Figure 19.1). We are interested in the last scene of this cycle. 

According to our hypothesis about the content of this frieze, this scene is 
to be recognized as Jacob’s struggle described in Gen 32:24—32.!? It represents 
two men fighting face to face. The left-hand figure, which is not bearded, is the 
“angel” that is wrestling with Jacob. He is in a rather fixed stance and grasps 
Jacob’s beard with one hand and his ankle with another. Jacob, the figure to 


10 Cf. Vardanyan 2017, 117. 
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FIGURE 19.2  Jacob's Struggle. The vine frieze of the Church of the Holy Cross at Alt'amar 
© PHOTOGRAPH BY HRAIR HAWK KHATCHERIAN 


the right, is more dynamic, showing movement through his raised right leg and 
while waving a staff in his left hand. Between them is a dog which, with express- 
ive movement, is biting Jacob’s left leg (Figure 19.2). 


3 Jacob Wrestles with the Man 


In night's darkness “Jacob was left alone; and a man wrestled with him until 
daybreak” (Gen 32:24). The “man” could not defeat Jacob, so he smote his hough 
(his popliteal fossa: see below), because of which the Israelites do not eat the 
hamstring muscle of animals (see Gen 32:25, 32). Here, Genesis introduces 
two name midrashim: in this portentous context “the man” renames Jacob as 
"Israel" for “you strove with God and with humans and prevailed” (Gen 32:28).12 


11 See the description in Der Nersessian 1965, 16; Davies 1991, 61. 
12 This may both refer to Jacob’s vicissitudes in Laban’s house and imply a prediction of his 
success in his encounter with Esau. 
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Jacob names the place where this happened Peniel, for “I have seen God face 
to face, and yet my life is preserved" (Gen 32:30).13 
There are unclear points in this narrative: 

1. Who was “the man?” Hints make it evident that the “man” was an angel or 
some other supernatural being: he has to leave at daybreak, he refuses to 
divulge his name, he blesses Jacob, and he renames him. Conventionally 
he is called an “angel” though this is not said of him explicitly in the text 
of Genesis (see Gen 32:24-39).14 

2. Where was Jacob damaged? The place of injury is designated by Hebrew 
T7753, a term particular to this passage in the Bible (Gen 32:25, 32). In the 
NRSV it is translated “hip socket" while Rsv, following the King James 
version, gives “thigh” for it in the phrase “thigh was put out of joint”. 

3. Why did the “man” wrestle with Jacob? Was it to prevent him from enter- 
ing the Land? A tension apparently exists between the meaning of Jacob’s 
new name, Israel, “you have striven with God and with human and have 
prevailed” and the angel wounding Jacob in the wrestling match on the 
border of the Land. Yet, it appears that paradoxically, the wounding was 
not defeat but victory, for Jacob succeeded in crossing the river and Esau 
received him peaceably. 

4. The name change. Jacob's name was changed to Israel, which is said to 
mean “he has struggled with God and with human and prevailed” (Gen 
32:28).16 The Alt'amar relief portrays the moment of the struggle and the 
damaging of Jacob’s hough (popliteal fossa) and his hamstring muscles 
(Gen 32:24-25). The change of a name at divine behest is also recorded 


13 See note 2 above. The danger inherent in seeing God's face is mentioned elsewhere, see 
Exod 33:20, 23; cf. Num 14:14; 1Cor 13:12. In Judg 6:22 Gideon says, “I have seen the angel 
of the Lord face to face”. Quite often “the Lord” and “angel” alternate in the same context. 
That is the case here. 

14 Sucha mysterious “man” is also mentioned in Gen 37:15-17. Angels are referred to as “man” 
in, say, Dan 9:21 “the man Gabriel.’ Judg 13:3-6, 10 is another example, where an angel is 
called “a man” by a human. In Judges the angel’s response to the query about his name is 
that “it is too wonderful.” In Gen 32:29 the angel diverts Jacob’s attention from the ques- 
tion. 

15 Similarly, the jps translation. Ginzberg 1909, 389 also speaks of the “sinew of the ham 
which is upon the hollow of the thigh.” Note that this is also the implication of the readings 
of the Targums and of the Peshitta. The hip joint, the common English language interpret- 
ation today, is not even hinted at in these ancient translations. 

16 In the onomastic tradition in Armenian, for “Israel” we find: “see-er of God or the mind 
sees God”, Wutz 1914, 899; “God-see-er” or “enough for God”; Stone 1981, 136-137 has “van- 
quisher of God” or “see-er of God”. Vanquisher of God surely reflects the biblical name 
midrash mentioned above in the text. 
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in connection with Abraham (Gen 17:5) and Sarah (Gen 17:15) where, like 
here, it is part of a blessing.!” There are three things relating to names here 
that highlight their importance: the “man” refuses to tell Jacob his name,!8 
the “man” renames Jacob in blessing him, and Jacob commemorates the 
event by naming the place.!9 


4 The Christological Meaning of Jacob's Struggle and the Alt'amar 
Relief 


The crucial point of this struggle is the vision of God (“the man”) who blesses 
Jacob. The episode is determinative since in the course of it, Jacob receives the 
name Israel, first occurring here in the Bible.20 

It is important to observe that in the Att'amarvine frieze, one of the principal 
themes is theophany. In the Abraham cycle, a central role is played by the three 
“men” who appeared to Abraham.?! In the Isaac cycle this theme is illustrated 
by Isaac’s theophanic vision by the Well of the Oath.?? So theophany typifies 
the presentation of the three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

The vision of God is also a central theme in the exegesis of this passage. It 
is from this same vision that Philo illustrated the virtues of the knowledge of 
God, virtues which were given by the Creator to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.?3 
For Jacob the reward of this vision is his new name “Israel,” which means “God- 
see-er.”24 

This interpretation is taken up by Christian exegetes.?5 For them Jacob is 
above all a figure of Christ who overcomes the Adversary and is gifted with the 


17 Joshua’s name was changed but it was Moses who changed it (Num 13:16). 

18 See above n.14. We learn from these two passages that such mysterious “men” kept their 
names secret. In the Animal Apocalypse in 1Enoch 83-90 animals serve as symbols of 
humans, while humans signify angels or heavenly beings. 

19 This is found quite often in Genesis. Aetiology comes to mind, but that is too simplistic. 

20 Harl1986, 242-244, note on Gen 32:23-33. On the meaning of the struggle in Jewish tradi- 
tion, see Schwartz 2004, 359-360, 364-366. 

21 Vardanyan 2014, 718-723, fig. 7. 

22 Vardanyan 2019, 397-404, fig. 14.9. 

23 Philo, De praemiis et poenis, $$ 24-48 (Colson—Whitaker 1950-1959, henceforth Philo, 
vol. VIII, 326-341). See also note 16, above. 

24 Philo, De praemiis et poenis, S 44 (Philo, vol. VIII, 336-339); cf. Philo, De mutatione nomi- 
num, $$ 81-82 (Philo, vol. v, 182-183); Philo, De somniis 1, $129 (Philo, vol. v, 366-367). See 
also Pax 1955, 156. 

25 Patristic interpretation of Gen 32:24-32 is studied exhaustively by Dulaey 2001, 149-165. 
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vision of the Father.?6 For Justin, the name “Israel” means, “he who overcomes 
a Power,” for through the Christ-Jacob, he says, the Christians are the “blessed 
Israel”.27 This last formulation is exactly the meaning of the vine scroll frieze of 
the Church of the Holy Cross of Att'amar.?8 

In early Christian art, the idea that Jacob received a vision of God at Peniel 
goes back to very early times. One of the oldest examples is the scene on an 
ivory reliquary of the fourth century from Brescia.?? On it, in a frieze consec- 
rated to this patriarch, the scene of his struggle (Gen. 32:24-32) is associated 
with the Ladder of Jacob (Gen. 2830-19) (Figure 19.3). The vision of God forms 
the background of two scenes of Jacob's life which are chronologically dis- 
tinct.3° On the Alt'amar relief the similarity of the two figures is notable and 
it highlights the equality between them—they wear similar tunics and in the 
struggle their strengths seem to be balanced. Indeed, the “angel” seems to be 
slightly superior: his feet are firmly anchored to the ground; he holds off his 
opponent with his hands alone, seizing his heel with one hand and his beard 
with the other. One might say that the angel does not wrestle, but simply resists 
Jacob’s action. 

Ambiguity about the nature of Jacob’s opponent already exists in the biblical 
text, where in Gen. 32:25 and 29 he is named successively “man” and “God.”31 For 
Jacob, this “man” bears within himself the presence of God: he considers this 
experience to be a vision of God “face to face” and he names the place “Face 


26 According to the theologians, as Jacob, he has overcome the powers, but as Israel, he is the 
one “who sees God, through his divinity, for only the Son can claim to see the Father”: cf. 
Origen, Commentary on John, 1, 260 (Blanc 1966, 188-189); Clement of Alexandria, Paed- 
agogus, I, 57, 1-2 (Marrou 1960, 212-213). 

27 Justin, Trypho, $125 (Bobichon 2003, 520-523). 

28 On the Alt'amar relief, Jacob is shown brandishing his staff (cf. Gen 32:11). In Christian 
exegesis, generally the staff is one of the symbols of Christ's Cross (Reijners 1965, 107-118). 
Here too, Jacob's staff plays an important role. Justin speaks of the significance of Jacob’s 
staff in a chapter totally devoted to scriptural prefigurations of the “wood of the Cross”, 
cf. Justin, Trypho, $ 86, 2 (Bobichon 2003, 420-423). In the case of the Alt'amar relief, the 
allusion to the Cross is particularly meaningful, for the Church of Att'amar is devoted to 
the cult ofthe Holy Cross. 

29 The reliquary is preserved in the Museo di Santa Giulia at San Salvatore in Brescia: see the 
reproductions in Crippa—Zibawi 1998, pl. 56-60. 

30 See the remarks in n. 2 above on the relation of these two scenes. The reliquary is richly 
decorated on four registers which continue on all its sides. On the right side, the lower 
frieze is devoted to Jacob. It shows Jacob’s meeting with Rachel by the well and the scenes 
of the struggle of Jacob combined with Jacob's Ladder. The Christological interpretation 
of this reliquary is discussed by Dulaey 2001, 167-168. 

31 See the discussion in section 3 above. 
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FIGURE 19.3 Reliquary from Brescia (ath c.), right side. The scene of Jacob's struggle 
is located in the lower frieze devoted to Jacob, at the right end 
ROBYBS89, PUBLIC DOMAIN, VIA WIKIMEDIA COMMONS: 
HTTPS://COMMONS.WIKIMEDIA.ORG/WIKI/FILE:LIPSANOTECA 
_DI_ BRESCIA _(LATO_DX).JPG 


of God” or “Visible-form-of God” (Gen 32:31).2? Like many commentaries,3 a 
number of early Christian images follow this interpretation, of which the Bres- 
cia reliquary and the scene as given in the Vienna Genesis (6th century) are the 


32 In the French translation of the Lxx in Harl 1986, 242-244 we read: “Et Jacob donna à 
ce lieu le nom de Forme-visible-de-Dieu. «Car j'ai vu Dieu face à face et mon âme a été 
sauvée >”, 

33 See, for example, Philo, De mutatione nominum, $ 14 (Philo, vol. v, 148-151); Philo, De som- 
niis 1, $129 (Philo, vol. v, 366-367); Philo, De praemiis et poenis, S 44 (Philo, vol. VIII, 
336-337). 
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best examples.34 At the same time, following Hosea 12:3-5,5° where the prophet 
says first that Jacob had striven with God and next that he strove with the angel, 
the greater part of biblical exegesis identifies Jacob’s adversary as an angel.36 
This interpretation is found widely in mediaeval representations of this scene, 
where the “man” is a winged angel. 

The speculations of the Church Fathers on the nature of Jacob’s adversary 
are very varied. According to Origen, “the angel” designates the function of 
one sent.?? In his view, the angels that are called “men” are to be identified 
as “angels” because of their mission and not of their nature.? In Justin's view, 
the one who strove with Jacob is the pre-existent Word, one of whose names 
is Israel, and “he named the blessed Jacob with it.”39 For Clement of Alexan- 
dria, moreover, the “Face of God" is the Logos.*° Finally, for others the “Face of 
God" is Christ (cf. John 14:9, 2 Cor 4:6, and Col 1:15).*! Armenian authors from 
the fifth century on also meditated about the identity of Jacob's adversary. Elise 
speaks of him as "Appearance of God" and as “the bodiless become human with 
a body"? 

It is interesting to observe that the vine scroll frieze of Alt'amar contains 
several scenes with angels.43 As in our segment representing Jacob's struggle, 
all the angels shown in the frieze resemble humans and have no wings. This 
equivalence is stressed by the angels' clothing, tunics like those of the human 
protagonists, and they can be recognized only by their gestures and attributes. 
In the case of Jacob, the representation of his adversary as it appears in our 


34 Vienna, Ósterreichische Nationalbibliothek, ms. Theol. gr. 31, fol. 12"; Zimmermann 2003, 
129-133, fig. 23. It is interesting that in the same manuscript, close to Gen 32:7-8 (fol. ur), 
Jacob receives the messengers who are represented as angels. Here, the angels illustrate 
the word “messenger,” cf. Revel —Dufrenne, 1972, 122-123. 

35 Hos 12:3-5: “In the womb he tried to supplant his brother, and in his manhood he strove 
with God. He strove with the angel and prevailed, he wept and sought his favour; he met 
him at Bethel, and there he spoke with him. The LORD the God of hosts, the LORD is his 
name!” 

36 Cf. Harl 1986, 243, note on Gen 32:25. 

37 Itis intriguing to observe that the Hebrew mal'ak “angel” is derived from an old root !’k “to 
send” and in the Bible, on occasion, the word should be translated “messenger”. 

38 Origen, Commentary on John, 11, 144-148 (Blanc 1966, 302-305). Here he refers to Gen 18:2, 
19:1; Heb 13:2, concerning Abraham's guests and Sodom; Josh 5:13-14; he cites Hag 1:13; Mal. 
34, and Mic 1:2. 

39 Justin, Trypho, $125, 5 (Bobichon 2003, 523). 

40 Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, 1, VII, 57 (Marrou, 1960, 212-213). 

41 See Dulaey 2001, 154-165. 

42 Khachikyan et al. 2004, 178-179: Uupnugui úuunúunu wüdunÜhüü. 

43 Angels figure, for example, in the cycles of Moses, Elijah, etc. The studies dealing with 
these cycles are under preparation. 
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relief is more than relevant, for it corresponds fully to the passage of the nar- 
rative “a man strove with him” What can be identified is the set of actions by 


which he stops Jacob. 
5 Pulling the Beard 
5.1 Near Eastern Cultural Tradition 


In the relief, the angel seizes Jacob’s beard, a detail absent from Genesis but 
prominent in the image. Its meaning is revealed by copious textual evidence, 
of which a selection, varying in context and date is given here. 

Among the Ancient Near Eastern peoples, a beard was a sign of a handsome, 
manly and powerful man. In Egyptian and Mesopotamian iconography, kings 
are always shown with beards. In the description of El, father of Gods and 
humans, from Ugarit, we read: “(Thou) art great indeed, O El, and wise, Thy 
beard's gray hair instructs thee.”** Correspondingly, to seize or pull someone's 
beard, to pluck out hairs or to cut it, was not just an indignity—and certainly 
it was that—but it showed the puller’s superiority to the one whose beard was 
pulled. This changed in Roman Late Antiquity: Greeks, philosophers and reli- 
gious sages were bearded in the Late Antique world, but the Roman emperors 
down to Hadrian were represented as clean shaven, as was Alexander the Great. 

In the Near East in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, the beard remained 
a marker of power and manliness. This was so not only in late antiquity, but is 
witnessed during the following millennium, and beards returned to imperial 
portraits from Hadrian’s time on. 

In Ancient Israel, shaving or cutting off the beard engendered shame. In 
2Sam (4 Reigns) 10:4-5 we read that King David had sent envoys to Hanun 
the king of the Amorites and Hanun showed his disrespect to them and he 
“shaved off half the beard of each.” This so shamed them that David said to 
them, “Remain at Jericho until your beards have grown, and then return.”* The 
same idea of a beard being cut off being a disastrous event recurs in Jeremiah’s 


44 Pritchard 1969, 133. 

45 2Samio:5. In Leviticus a number of texts forbid shaving off the edges of the beard: see Lev 
19:27, 21:5. This was, it seems, a mourning custom, a view strengthened by Isa 15:2 and its 
image of the king of Assyria as a razor, “the Lord will shave with a razor ... the head and 
the hair of the feet, and it will take off the beard as well.’ The shaving of the feet occurs 
nowhere else in the Hebrew Bible and is presumably hyperbole in Isaiah’s usage. Similar 
to Isa 15:2 are Isa 50:6, Jer 41:5, 48:37, Ezek 5:1, Ezra 9:3, cf. 1Esd 8:71 which refers to the 
plucking out hair from the beard in mourning. Nazirites do not shave or cut their hair, see 
Num 6:18-19. 1Cor 1:5-6 shows that the shaving of women’s heads was a sign of disgrace. 
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prophecy against Moab in Jer 41:5 where he says, “every head is shaved and every 
beard cut off” Further instances can be cited, from Isa 15:2 and Deutero-Isa 50:6. 

The apocryphal Epistle of Jeremiah 31, satirising Babylonian priests, says, 
“and in their temples the priests sit with their clothes torn, their heads and 
beards shaved, and their heads uncovered.” Here the shaven head and cut or 
pulled beard$ are signs of lack of self-respect, defeat and of neglect.* In the 
Jewish Greek apocryphon Joseph and Asenath, of which an Armenian version 
exists, according to 28:14, Asenath is giving instructions to Joseph's brothers 
and, “stretched out her right hand and touched Simeon’s beard and kissed him” 
and forbids him to act. This is an unusual description of touching a beard as a 
sign of intimacy, yet it also expresses Aseneth’s authority, and the instruction 
that she gave was acceded to by Simeon and Levi.*8 

Later, the Talmud in Treatise b. Shabbat 152a pronounces that the beard is an 
ornament of the face, while a strange story in b. Baba Batra 58" uses the threat 
of cutting or pulling the beard to oppose necromancy and relates the following: 
“There was a certain magician who used to rummage among graves. When he 
came to the grave of R. Tobi b. Mattenah, (R. Tobi) took hold of his beard. Abaye 
came and said to him: ‘pray, leave him. A year later he (the magician) again 
came, and he [the dead man] took hold of his beard, and Abaye again came, 
but he [the dead man] did not leave him till he [Abaye] had to bring scissors 
and cut off his beard.” Further ancient sources could be adduced. Thus, both 
the dignity of the beard and the insult implied by pulling, plucking or cutting 
it off are consistent from antiquity on.4° In some contexts, the significance was 
further reaching, marking victory over an opponent, his humiliation or even 
his replacement in power. 

In a citation supposedly from Ben Sira, though not in any text we have of the 
book, we read: “A thin-bearded man is very astute; a thick-bearded one is a fool. 


46  Adifferentevaluation of touching or holding a beard isto be observed in 2 Sam 20:9, where 
Joab takes Amasia by the beard and kisses him. Here the taking of the beard apparently 
indicates intimacy, though the passage is strange in the context of biblical usage and is 
unique in the Bible. 

47 Compare Ezra 9:3 and also Jer 41:5 and 1Esd 8:71. 

48 Joseph and Asenath was written in the Hellenistic Diaspora (perhaps in Egypt) in the last 
century BCE or the first centuries CE by a Greek-speaking Jew. In the Armenian version 
(Burchard 2010, 145) we read: ti &qhug qatnù hin Uubübe ti qu qunpnuug npu. 
In Stone (2012), 45, in an Abraham text, the beauty of a grey beard is praised. 

49 In Horowitz and Rozenbaumas’s article of 1994 instances are adduced that show that 
cutting or damaging a beard is sometimes linked with or reckoned equal to spitting in 
someone's face. See also in A¢atean—Manandean 1903, sect. 25, where the suffering of a 
“new martyr" is described: “certain ones slapped (him) and plucked out (his) beard and 
spit in (his) face." 
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The one who blows in his glass is not thirsty. He who says, ‘With what shall I 
eat my bread? Take his bread from him. The one who parts his beard no one 
can overcome.”5° 

Josephus (first century CE), Jewish Antiquities 2:233-236 relates the infant 
Moses's lese majesté—he threw Pharaoh's crown to the ground. In the same 
story, as it is told in the Greek Palaea (gth century CE), the infant Moses both 
casts off Pharaoh’s crown and pulls his beard.5! The same incident occurs in 
$$ 8-10 of an Armenian apocryphon, Of Moses and Aaron"? but regarding the 
beard alone, without mention of the crown.53 Pharaoh is furious and wishes to 
kill him. The court sages intervene, pointing out that Moses is a baby, and he is 
put to a test which vindicates him but causes his speech defect. The pulling of 
the beard means the same as casting off the crown; it is a profoundly insulting 
claim to the throne; which is why in these stories Pharaoh wishes to execute 
the infant Moses.54 

Attitudes to beards in the East are rather strikingly illustrated by two quota- 
tions from Western Christian chroniclers. In the thirteenth century CE, Jacques 
de Vitry in his Brief History of Jerusalem, speaks of the Syrian Christians, who, 


do not shave their beards as do (i.e., not shave) the Saracens, Greeks, and 
almost all Easterners, but cherish them with great care, and especially 
glory in them, holding the beard to be a sign of manhood, an honour to 
the face, and the dignity and glory of man. Like as eunuchs, who are quite 
beardless, are thought to be contemptible and effeminate by the Latins, 
so these (the Easterners) think it to be the greatest disgrace not only to 
have their beards shorn, but to have a single hair pulled out of them.55 


Much later, in the fifteenth century (ca. 1480-1483), the acute and painstaking 
diarist, Felix Fabri of Ulm in Germany, on pilgrimage in the Holy Land, remarks: 


50 Cited by Wright 2014, 183-193. The special virtue of a parted or divided beard is witnessed 
in other sources, some much later than the Talmud: many divided beards of holy men are 
mentioned in Hetherington 1974. 

51 Translated by William Adler in Bauckham—Davila—Panayatov 2013, 589-590 with im- 
portant references in his notes to the text. A variant of the story is also related in Josephus, 

Jewish Antiquities 2.234-236. 

52 Oxford, Bodleian Library, ms. Marsh. 438 (= oxL Marsh. 438), fols 55'—57', edited and dis- 
cussed in Stone, 2021, 134-153. 

53 Fora detailed discussion of this incident see in Stone, 2021, 144. This text is likely later than 
the sculpture in Alt'amar, but the tradition is ancient. 

54 Another variant of this incident is to be seen in Rabbinic literature. 

55 See Jacques de Vitry (H.J., 67-68). 
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Should any pilgrim form a friendship with any Saracen, he must beware 
of trusting him too far, for they are treacherous; and he must especially 
beware of laying his hand on his beard in jest, ortouching his turban, even 
with a light touch and injest: for this thing is a disgrace among them, and 
all jests are at once forgotten thereat, and they grow angry. Of this fact, I, 
Brother Felix Fabri, have had experience.56 


Let us examine two Armenian examples, relatively close in date to the Alt‘amar 
relief. In Ch. 33 of The Lawcode of Mxit'ar Goë (1184), we can read his stat- 
utes concerning “for those who fight and pluck out beards."5? Thus a statute 
in Mxit'ar's law code, which is later than the Alt'amar sculpture, legislates for 
the exact situation represented in the relief.58 Half a century later, the poet Frik 
(ca. 1234-ca. 1315), berating himself for his sins of pride and arrogance, says: 


Greatly have I twisted a man's beard, 
The burden came upon me, the slave, 
Greatly have I gloried in my gold.59 


Frik had treated someone pridefully and so pulled his beard.°° In this stanza he 
is expressing his regret at his high-handed action. In other Armenian sources, 


56 Stewart 1905, 252. Observe also the comment of Samuel Rosanelli, cited in Horowitz— 
Rozenbaumas 1994, 1066-1067: “Les Arabes ne se saisiraient jamais de la barbe d’un entre 
eux lors une querelle car ils la tiennent pour sacrée et ils prêtent serment par elle. Ainsi en 
est-il également pour les juifs. Les juifs pieux ne la toucheraient même pas de peur un seul 
cheveu en tombe au sol et souille la vénérable barbe.” On p. 1067 these authors cite a text 
saying the same six hundred years earlier. We forego adducing further sources discussed 
by these authors, for they are much later than the period that interests us. The article is, 
however, fascinating and illuminates the shared attitudes towards the beard in this broad 
cultural realm of Jews, Muslims and eastern Christians. 

57 See Thomson 2000, 147: Chapter 33 “Concerning the Statutes for those who fight and pluck 
out beards”: "If men come to blows and one happens to be immature yet audaciously plucks 
out the beard (\htunumhgE qunpniu) of the mature one, let the sentence be as follows: to 
have his hair cut in double amount, and to be beaten as is worthy, especially because he 
dishonoured the noble. But if the attacker is powerful or noble, let it be half the fine for 
the [loss of] one faculty.” 

58 similar passage is found in Grigor Tat'ewac'i'S Summer Volume in his exegesis of the pro- 
hibition, “Thou shalt not kill” (Exod 20:13). He says that it includes ny put] q4tpu, Qu 
Unpnuu. qh uguujhuhpu duunüp tt Vuunnwuwwänıpbwä qnnónu. “nor to pull out the 
hair or the beard, for such actions are a part of the act of murder” Grigor Tat'ewac'i (G.K°., 
21). Grigor lived from ca. 1344-1409 and so is notably later than Mxit'ar Goš. 

59  Stone—Bourjekian 2001, 47-56. 

60  Forthe text of the poem see Tirayr 1952, 239. 
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we find the removing of beards or their pulling with the same very negative 
connotations.® Thus, the Att'amar relief highlights the angel's power by having 
him pull Jacob’s beard. This, of course, stands in some tension with the biblical 
text in which Jacob’s new name, Israel, is said to mean: “for you have striven 
with God and with humans, and have prevailed.” (Gen 32:28).62 

Space does not permit us now to discuss the texts relating to Jacob’s knee 
in further detail. The incident is strange and raises questions. The Alt'amar 
sculptor faced this complex of traditions and chose to represent the moment 
of the actual struggle. Seizing the beard, somehow damaging the thigh or knee 
both hint at “you have struggled with God”, the expression taken from the 
renaming that is the climax of this incident. “Struggling with a human and 
overcoming” is perhaps a prolepsis of Jacob’s successful meeting with Esau, but 
overcoming the Divine remains a mystery as is the identification of the “man.” 
So, the scene encapsulates the exegesis and concretises its meaning. 

Looking at the history of scholarship of the biblical apocrypha of the Old 
and New Testaments since the early twentieth century, it can be seen that the 
focus has broadened from the close-up study of works from the Second Temple 
Period and now it also embraces the history of the traditions embodied in those 
works and connected with their supposed biblical authors. We can discern two 
tendencies. One is the study the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha first as works 
in the (usually) Christian manuscripts and traditions that transmitted them, 
that is to study them first in their later religious and cultural contexts. Only 
then can their Jewish ancestor writings be considered. This approach is the 
so-called “New Philology.’ The second still infant tendency, of which this art- 
icle is a partial outcome, is to study the traditions built upon these apocryphal 
works and the biblical characters giving rise to them in the cultural traditions 
that transmitted them. The complex Adam apocryphal material as it developed 
in Armenian, for example, should be studied as part of Armenian religious 
and cultural tradition. The meeting of such developments with art, expressed 
through iconography in particular, adds another dimension of this complic- 
ated picture. To understand central aspects of mediaeval Armenian culture, it 
is imperative to investigate these Armenian apocrypha, their form, function, 


61 N$anean 1915, 120. The sixteenth-century Chronicle by Grigor Kamaxec'oy speaks of the 
shaving of beard and tonsure in punishment. Much earlier, in the tenth century, ton- 
sure, long hair and beard elongation become subjects of dispute between Bishop Xosrov 
Anjewac'i and Catholicos Anania Mokac'i: see Boisson—Mardirosian 2014, 831-832. This 
dispute took place in the context of Chalcedonian and anti-Chalcedonian polemic. See 
the clear discussion by Cowe 1991, 6-7. 

62 This is discussed in section 3 above. 
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and social and religious role. What we have said of Armenian, is also true of 
other national or language traditions as well. This fascinating task is only at its 
beginning. 


5.2 Christological Tradition and Art 

In the Christian world the sacral significance of the beard was formulated by 
certain Fathers of the Church. Clement of Alexandria considered the beard asa 
sign of power and authority; he equates it with wisdom and experience.® Bear 
in mind that Jacob’s struggle is a crucial moment not only for him, but also 
for the whole Sacra Historia, for when he was named Israel, Jacob took on the 
role of the father of the elect people, so, it is not surprising that in the Alt'amar 
scene, Jacob is represented with an impressive beard. 

In general, aswe have shown above, any violence towards the beard is offens- 
ive and humiliating. In a Christian environment, this attitude is reflected in Acts 
of Philip, an apocryphon of about the 6th century.9^ Pulling the beard is also a 
warning sign. A passage in the 2nd-century apocryphon, Acts of John, is very 
telling. In this story, John says that, with James and Peter, he was present at the 
Transfiguration of Christ upon the mountain. In order to see the event better, 
John approached Christ, despite having been told to keep his distance. He was 
frightened by Christ’s completely changed appearance, and Christ reproached 
him for his disobedience: “... and he, turning about, appeared as a small man 
and caught hold of my beard and pulled it and said to me, John, do not be faith- 
less, but believing, and not inquisitive.” There, where Christ had seized John’s 
beard, he was in pain for thirty days; then John told his master again, and Christ 
said, “Let it be your concern from now on not to tempt him that cannot be temp- 
ted,”65 

In plastic art, pulling someone else's beard is attested from Antiquity®® and 
in Christian art, multiple forms” of this theme are widespread both in the East 
and the West.9? Here we shall examine this act not as an expression of physical 


63 Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus, 111, ch. 111,18-19 (Mondésert—Matray 1970, 44-47). It 
is well-known that Clement’s writings both show a great knowledge of ancient traditions 
and also attempt to harmonise them with Christianity. 

64  Bovon et al. 1997, 1251. 

65 Hennecke 1975, 266. 

66 A striking example is on the Ludovisi sarcophagus (250 CE, Museo Nazionale Romano, 
Palazzo Altemps (Altemps Palace), Rome), which shows the victory of the Romans over 
the barbarians. Here a Roman soldier is pulling a barbarian’s beard. 

67 Cf. Garnier 1989, 92-94, 358-359. 

68  Pulling the beard in art has been the subject of many studies: Jacoby 1987 wrongly thinks 
that this motif did not exist in antiquity and that in Europe it developed from the ninth 
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FIGURE 19.4 Christ and the Apostle John. Fresco of the Basilica of the 
Forty Martyrs in Saranda, 
ALBANIA (5TH-6TH CC.). FROM: ENDOLTSEVA— 
VINOGRADOV 2016. 


strength, but as a sign of relative position of the two figures, as in the texts cited 
above. Here are several examples of this theme in art. 

On the Basilica of the Forty Martyrs in Saranda (Albania, 5th-6th cc.) there 
is an early Christian fresco which constitutes one of the first examples of beard- 
pulling. The fresco is in the crypt and is dated to the early sixth century.9? In it 
two men with haloes are pulling each other’s beards (Figure 19.4). The figures 
have been identified recently by scholars as Christ and the Apostle John, while 
the scene is that described above in the Acts of John.’ 

In Cappadocia (in Giilsehir, Karsi kilise), a fresco of the thirteenth century 
representing hell contains a group: a demon is pulling the beard of three eccle- 
siastics situated in the lap of Judas Iscariot, the traitor”! (Figure 19.5). This icon- 


century under the influence of Muslim art (on p. 78 she cites Alt'amar). Endoltseva— 
Vinogradov 2016 expand the area in which this motif is known to be used. 

69  Vitaliotis 2008, 409-410. 

70  Endoltseva—Vinogradov 2016, 93-97. The previous interpretation also related to incid- 
ents in the apostles’ lives. I. Vitaliotis identifies it as the Call of Matthew: Vitaliotis 2008, 
409-410. 

7ı Judas is represented in profile with a rope around his neck, held by the devil. Judas points 
to an inscription which quotes mocking words, parodying those of Christ to the Elect 
(Matt 25:34), addressed to heretical bishops: Jolivet-Levy 2001, 275, pl. 158, 160. 
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FIGURE 19.5 A demon is pulling the beard of three ecclesiastics in Hades. Fresco of the 
Karsi kilise, Gülsehir, Cappadocia (13th c.), detail 
FROM: JOLIVET-LÉVY 2001 
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FIGURE 19.6 Council of Chalcedon. Fresco of the Church of Saints Peter and Paul in Veliko 
Tarnovo, Bulgaria (14th c.), detail 
FROM: FILOW 1919 


ography occurs on Byzantine documents. The October Volume of the Menolo- 
gium of Simeon Metaphrastes, copied at the beginning of the twelfth century,72 
contains initials with images, all devoted to the victory of the saints and mar- 
tyrs over death. In this series, the initial of the life of Epimachos, represents 
him stamping on and pulling the beard of a defeated figure.7? 

The iconography is known in Balkan art, where it serves to show the vic- 
tory of the orthodox bishops over the heretics. It is used most in pictures of the 
Council of Chalcedon.” Examples are to be found in the fourteenth-century 
fresco of the Church of Saints Peter and Paul in Veliko Tarnovo (Bulgaria) 
(Figure 19.6)’ and in the fresco of the Church of the Holy Trinity, in Cozia 


72 Vatican Library, ms. Vat. gr. 1679, fol. 336". 

73 Cf. Walter 2000, 56-58, 62-63, figs. 3-6. According to his martyrology, St Epimachus 
opposed the pagan judge of Alexandria, who persecuted the Christians. With immovable 
faith, he continued preaching during his interrogation and ordeal. At the very moment of 
his death, a miracle takes place and contrary to the judge’s expectations, all the pagans 
convert to Christianity (Acta Sanctorum, Oct. t. X111, ed. van Hecke et al. 1883, 720-724). 
Epimachos's act in this illumination stresses that victory. 

74 Walter 1970, 258. 

75 The fresco shows the orthodox bishops seated in several rows before Emperor Marcianos. 
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FIGURES 19.7A-B Capitals of the Basilica of the Notre-Dame-du-Port at Clermont-Ferrand, France (12th 
c.); a) The punishment of Adam and Eve; b) Appearance of the angel to Joseph (Matt 
1:19) 

© ART-ROMAN.NET HTTPS://ARCHIVE.WIKIWIX.COM/CACHE/?URL=HTTP://www 
.ART-ROMAN.NET/NDPORT/NDPORT.HTM 


(Romania)."9 The motif was widely diffused in mediaeval Western art. The icon- 


ography is found on many Romanesque capitals. The capital of the Basilica of 
the Notre-Dame-du-Port at Clermont-Ferrand (France),’” shows the punish- 
ment of Adam and Eve (Figure 19.7a). Adam grasps Eve by her hair, which act 
shows that he blames Eve for the loss of paradise and that he wishes to kill her. 
An angel, who dominates the situation, seizes Adam's beard, showing that he 


is acting contrary to divine will. Another capital of the same Basilica has the 
scene of the Appearance of the Angel to Joseph (Matt 119) (Figure 19.7b).78 The 


76 


a. 
78 


The heretics, standing, are grouped at the left. The last bishop in the first row pulls the 
long beard of the heresiarch. See Filow 1919, 28-30, pl. L111; Walter 1970, 79-80, figs. 37, 117. 
A. Grabar observes that the occurrence of this iconography of orthodoxy in Bulgaria in 
the fourteenth century is the result of the growth of heretical sects in that period: Grabar 
1928, 279-280. He says that the frescoes of the Church of Sts. Peter and Paul at Tarnovo 
faithfully preserve motifs of early Hellenistic art, ibid., 271-281. 

Here too, an orthodox bishop pulls the beard of a heretical one. The church dates from the 
fourteenth century, but the frescos were re-painted during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, Walter 1970, 97-99. Electronic source: Asociatia Focus Oltenia. 

Electronic source: Art-Roman. 

Endoltseva—Vinogradov 2016 (fig. 11.1), find this scene in a relief of unknown date and 
provenance, in the Abkhazian State Museum (Sukhum). 
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angel pulls Joseph’s beard, in order to forestall his intention of repudiating Mary 
when he discovers her pregnancy. The angel’s action is the visual expression of 
the wrong which Joseph is about to perform and it is intended to prevent him 
from opposing the divine will, as happened in the case of Adam.?9 

So, in relation to the image on the Alt'amar relief, we can now say that in this 
image, which we take to represent Jacob's struggle with the “angel,” the beard- 
pulling indicates Jacob’s submission to divine power, which is represented by 
the angel. This signifies that the situation is dominated by a supreme power, 
exactly like the word of Christ in the episode of the Acts of John: the command 
“not to tempt him that cannot be tempted.’ 


6 The Wound 


On our Alt'amar relief, a dog is biting Jacob’s leg, and that bite makes explicit 
Jacob’s pain resulting from the struggle. 

That Jacob received a wound in the struggle is an important point in Gen. 
32:25-31.? In Hebrew the site of the wound is 127-922. In the Greek Bible the 
angel touches tod nAdrtoug tod unpoô adtod, “the flat place of his thigh" (Gen 
32:26). 


6.1 Linguistic Approach 
It is worth observing that the Hebrew T? means “thigh” and not “hip”. The word 
42 designates a hollow and is used for the palm of the hand and the sole of 
the foot. The phrase 75-43 means then “indentation of the thigh.” The human 
thigh has an indentation at its posterior side above the knee joint. That indent- 
ation is called the popliteal fossa and it is often known as “hough” (Scottish) 
or “knee pit.’®! It is at the lower end of the posterior aspect of the thigh, above 
the knee joint; everyone is familiar with it, though we can only glimpse our 
own. 

Anatomists describe the fossa as ‘framed’ or created by the insertions of the 
hamstring muscles, which stretch from the pelvic bones above to the leg bones 
below; and by the two-headed origin of the gastrocnemius muscle of the lower 


79 On the symbolism of the capitals of Notre-Dame-du-Port at Clermont-Ferrand, see Ba- 
wschet—Bonne—Dittmar 2012, 229. 

80 Harl1986, 243, note on Gen 32:26. 

81 Derived from Latin popliteus "knee" and fossa “ditch, trench.’ OED, s.v. "Hough" gives: ‘The 
hollow part behind the knee-joint in humans; the adjacent back part of the thigh’ “Knee 
pit” is an analogy on “armpit,” so OED. 
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leg, which stretches down the back of the leg to form the Achilles tendon of 
the ankle. The hamstrings and gastrocnemius muscle give the back of the leg 
most of its power; even mild damage to them is disabling, until they heal. Per- 
haps more importantly, the great nerves and arteries of the thigh and leg lie 
deep to, and are protected by, these strong muscles, but become superficial— 
close to the skin—in the popliteal fossa, making them vulnerable to piercing 
injury. Intriguingly, the Armenian Bible uses the word wuwnjugh| which means 
“hamstring” in its translation of the term in Gen 32:26. Many medical sources 
refer to hollows at the back of the lower limb; the popliteal fossa is the largest 
of them and ‘contains’ vital arteries and nerves;?? It is rather likely that it is to 
the popliteal fossa that the Hebrew expression refers. 

In Gen 32:32 in NRSV we read: “Therefore to this day the Israelites do not 
eat the thigh muscle that is on the hip socket, because he struck Jacob on the 
hip socket at the thigh muscle” However, “hip socket” does not closely reflect 
the Hebrew T7755, for as we have seen, the word T? does not mean “hip,” but 
thigh, and indeed was thus translated in the Rsv. In light of the discussion 
above, we propose that most probably we should translate something like: “... 
do not eat the hamstring muscle that is on the hough (popliteal fossa) because 
he struck Jacob in the hough, in the hamstring” The Armenian version, as 
noted, translates the term in Gen. 32:25 as “hamstring”.83 The ancient tradition 
which the Armenian Translators knew, approximated the original meaning of 
the expression.84 This is reflected in an Armenian apocryphal text which says, 
“he seized Jacob’s hamstring muscle. He twisted the joint below the knee and 
lamed him.’8 


6.2 Christological Approach 
Mediaeval representations often show the wounding of Jacob. On the Brescia 
sarcophagus, the angel’s action is not very explicit: he holds out his 


82  I(MES) am grateful to Professor Jonathan Stone, Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Sydney, who proposed this to me and assisted in the technical aspect of the formulation 
of this presentation. 

83 See NBHL s.v. and Bedrossian 1875-1979 s.v.; NBHL defines it as tendons behind the knee. 

84 Inthe Commentary on Genesis attributed to Step'anos Siwnec'i, it is also called unjughù 
“hamstring.” 

85 The text occurs in Stone 2012, 74 (text), 77 (translation). This is our translation in light of 
the considerations above. The attack was on Jacob's qhuw “thigh” in Elisé’s Commentary 
on Genesis, Khachikyan et al. 2004, 178-179, the earliest surviving Armenian commentary 
on Genesis. M. Papazian’s translation of wqnp as “hip” on p. 179 of Khachikyan et al. 2004 
is probably influenced by the NRsv, for it also means "thigh." The thigh is also the inter- 
pretation of the Alt'amar relief. 
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hand towards Jacob's leg (Figure 19.3). But, usually, following the biblical text, 
the wound is on Jacob’s ham or thigh.86 

Jacob's wounding was the object of various speculations in Patristic liter- 
ature. Some see in it a foreshadowing of Christ's sufferings in the Passion.87 
Others link it to the symbolism of the Cross.88 These approaches again con- 
nect Jacob with Christ. In any case, our relief shows the location of the bite by 
the dog, which is at the knee. 

So far, only one text accords directly with this image. This is an apocryphal 
narrative concerning the patriarchs, The Memorial of the Forefathers.8° Accord- 
ing to this text Jacob’s wound is on “the joint below the knee.” Here is this work's 
description of the event: 


And Jacob, smitten with fear, tried to kill him, lest he kill him. And when 
it became light, the Lord said to him, “Leave me, for behold, it has become 
light.” And Jacob said to him, “I will not leave you until you say your name.’ 
A[nd] he said to him, “Why do you ask about my name? My name is 
wondrous. But you will not be called Jacob, but Israel will be your name, 
for you resisted God. Leave me.” And Jacob did not leave him go until 
he seized Jacob's hamstring. He twisted the joint below the knee and 
lamed him. And then he disappeared from Jacob. And Jacob, coming to 
his senses, gave glory to God.9° 


Although the manuscript is late, it is significant that the text survived in a 
Vaspurakan manuscript of the fifteenth century.?! 

Here we shall discuss several hypotheses which associate the detail in ques- 
tion to the theme of the sacred genealogy. 

In the Bible there is a connection between “knee” and “birth”. Some examples 
are: the maidservant gives birth on barren Rachel’s knees (Gen 30:3); Joseph’s 
children are brought to Jacob’s knee to receive the blessing (Gen 48:12) and the 


86 Cf. Weitzmann—Bernabo 1999, figs. 435-437. 

87 Dulaey 2001, 154-157. 

88 Dulaey 2001, 156. 

89 The text bears the title “r unjà uum Jh2uutnuil] üuuuuikuipgü. U.ppuuGuidini. Puwkwuku] 
ti 3wynpuy.” 

90 “.. Gu Syne ny pnnnyn qu h pug. dhit uw quidnquigiEü Suitinpuuj: ninntuug qow- 
ibihuù h Gbppny dujwuiù. bt Ywnwgnjg qw. ht www wäbnbıng tinta h 3wunpuy. li 
S3ulnp h dhuu hip btu] nun hunu Uuunniônj:” Stone 2012, 74 (text), 77 (translation). 

91 Yerevan, Matenadaran, ms. (M) 1665 (Miscellany of the year 1445), fols. 173-182". The 
manuscript was copied in the village of TaySot (Vaspurakan), by Step'annos eréc‘ for the 
priest Karapet. 
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sons of Makir, son of Manasseh, are born on Joseph's knee (Gen 50:23). Job 3:11- 
12 relates an important instance, “Why have I found knees to receive me?” Here 
the expression reflects the custom of making the new-born child known by 
putting it on its father's knees. It is interesting that in Armenian Job 3:1—12, 
the word yövara “knees, lap” is translated either önıuyp “knees”?? or óunuünp 
“birth.”93 

It is interesting to note that for certain Fathers of the Church Jacob’s wound 
(on his thigh, as in the biblical text) refers both to the birth and Passion of 
Christ. According to them, it indicates that Christ, who is going to suffer the 
Passion, is to be born from the descendants of Jacob. For them, then, the thigh 
is a euphemism for the sexual organs. Thus, Jacob’s wounding is related to his 
progeny.?* 

The possibility cannot be dismissed that the iconography of Alt'amar is 
also related to the idea of the sacred genealogy and indicates that Jacob is 
an ancestor of Christ. This is the more so since this theme plays a significant 
role in the Old Testament cycles of the vine scroll frieze.95 Finally, the con- 
nection of the ideas of "knee" and "birth" is familiar in Armenian iconography. 
One can cite two examples, though they are distant from Att'amar in both time 
and place. The fourteenth-century bas-relief on a tympanum at the monastery 
of Noravank', shows the Virgin and Child in majesty (Figure 19.8). It includes 
the image of a lion resting its head and part of its body on the left knee of 
the Virgin. The infant Jesus is presented in such a way that he is sitting partly 
on his mother's knee and partly on the lion. Thus, this image, which exalts 
the incarnation of the Word, highlights that the mother and child have issued 
from the tribe of Judah (indicated by the lion), thus fulfilling the messianic 
prophecy (see Gen 49:9). The other example is to be found in the contempor- 
ary Bible of Yesayi Né'ec'i (1318).9 A full-page illumination presents the Tree 
of Jesse, a symbolic image of the genealogy of Christ, following the prophecy 
of Isaiah on the birth of the Messiah from the stump of Jesse, father of King 
David (Isa 11-2). In this composition the portrait of David as the ancestor of 


92 Cox 2006, 64: “Cant’p nhulbguiü hua óniüljp, bi pùnb°n nhtigh qunhiu” According to 
Cox this is the original reading: ibid., p. 280. 

93 Zohrapean 1805, 476: “Puni “n nhuytgui hu óünuünp, Yu nünt n nhtgh bu qunhüu 
von hun.” On the semantic connection between the two ideas, see ACaryan 1973, 472-473, 
s.v. “Onl,” and 457-458, s.v. “Ont.” 

94 Dulaey 2001, 158. 

95 Cf Vardanyan 2014, 713-716; Vardanyan 2019, 395-396. 

96 Yerevan, Matenadaran, ms. (M) 206, fol. 258". The Bible was copied at Gladzor and illu- 
minated by T'oros Taronac'i. 
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FIGURE 19.8 The Virgin and Child in majesty. Bas-relief on a tympanum on the monastery 
of Noravank', Armenia (14th c.), detail 
© RESEARCH ON ARMENIAN ARCHITECTURE (RAA—ARMENIA) 
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Christ is inserted into the trunk of the tree, at a joint, a place designated in 
Armenian by the words óniülj and Tuypwù.97 


7 The Dog 


The preceding studies of the Old Testament cycles of the vine scroll frieze, 
uncovered the meaning of certain representations of animals included in the 
scenes. These animals do not represent their species but have a purely symbolic 
meaning. The Att'amar vine scroll frieze treats them as code ciphers represent- 
ing natural or cosmic elements. It has already been stressed that the semantic 
significance of the animals in the frieze goes far beyond the explanations of 
the Physiologus or other mediaeval bestiaries, and often draws upon ancient 
mythological and oriental sources.98 

In the scene of Jacob's struggle, a dog is depicted which is a way of indicating 
Jacob's pain from the struggle. Moreover, in the coding of the animal ciphers in 
the frieze, the dog has a complex meaning. The dog appears more than once, 
and on each occasion two features characterise it: (1) it accompanies an angel 
who has appeared to humans; (2) it is always found with an angel in scenes 
which take place at night, and the night plays an important role in the sym- 
bolic meaning of the said scenes.?? 

The dog has an important place in the mythologies of various civilizations. 
In many myths and legends, the dog is a companion of the gods and goddesses 
in their heavenly journeys, their protector and an intermediary between gods 
and men.!0 The dog itself is considered a psychopomp, it guides souls to the 
kingdom of the dead); it is also guardian of the kingdom of the dead in many 
mythologies.l01 

In Armenian mythology too, there was a connection between the dog and 
the dead. Many sources speak of the aralez, mythical beings issuing from the 
god, which descended from heaven to lick the wounds of heroes in order to 


97 Cf. NBHL, 1.1027, s.v. "ómüljü/6niülj pniuny,’ NBHL, 2.201, s.v. “Uwujnuü” 

98 Vardanyan 2014, 712; see the examples there on pp. 724-725, 729-730; Vardanyan 2019, 389- 
391. 

99  Inthefrieze the dog also features in the cycles of Moses and John the Baptist. A full study 
of these cycles is under preparation. 

100 Duchaussoy 1972, 135-139. 

101 The most famous are Egyptian Anubis, jackal- or dog- headed god of the dead and guide 
of souls and the Greek Cerberus, the monstrous triple-headed god who guards Hades. 
However, similar canine-looking beings are found in many other mythologies. 
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resuscitate them.!°2 It is important to note that the legends concerning them 
were particularly current in the region of Van.108 

Because of its function as psychopomp, the dog appears on many early 
Christian funerary monuments. A dog is frequently represented beside the 
dead, on sarcophagi and in catacombs.!?^ In Armenia this cult is expressed on 
funerary stelae of the early Christian period, many of which bear the image of 
a cynocephalic saint.105 

All these designations connected with death and the chthonic world are 
related to the night. In ancient mythology, the deities of whom a dog is an 
attribute are connected with the night and the moon.!96 In certain Armenian 
sources, the word giser (qh2lp ‘night’) is interpreted as deriving from ges (qb? 
‘death’), as in the Commentary on Genesis by Timot'eos vardapet (1oth-uth 
cc.).107 

Thus, the dogs in the frieze of Att'amar represent a polyvalent image in 
which the diverse symbolisms related to this animal are combined. In their role 
as companion, dogs accompany angels and serve as intermediaries between 
this world and the beyond. Their presence in night-time scenes make them a 
symbol of the night and of darkness (huunun), and it is precisely “darkness” 
that applies equally to night and to death. In the scene of Jacob’s struggle, in 
addition to the pain Jacob experienced,!?? the dog signals that the combat was 
at night. 

Indeed, in the Bible, the scene takes place at night for *a man wrestled with 
him until daybreak.” (Gen 32:24). Philo gives this night-time a more profound 
symbolic meaning than simply the time of the day. It is the darkness of Jacob's 
previous life, dispersed now under the light of the vision of God: 


102 Their name is associated first and foremost with the legend of Ara Gelec'ik (the Hand- 
some). Movses Xorenac'i, Eznik of Kolb, P'awstos Buzand, Sebéos, and Dawit Anyatt' 
(the Invincible) speak of the dog-like legendary beings who revive the dead. The dog is 
also present in the legend of Sanatruk as an instrument of divine Providence (Movses 
Xorenac'i, History, 2.36), On the other hand, in the Artavazd legend, dogs gnaw through 
his chains to free him and his liberation means the end of the world (Movses Xorenac'i, 
History, 2.61). 

103 Sruanjteanc' 1874, 52-53 (ch. 14). 

104 Crippa—Zibawi 1998, pl. 6; DACL 111/1 (1913), 1323-1325, s.v. “Chien,” fig. 2795. 

105 This relates to the lunar triad, Artemis, Selene and Hecate: Duchaussoy 1972, 135-139. 

106  Grigoryan 1912, 60-63, 73, figs. 1-9. 

107  Akinean 1952, 15. 

108 Compared with the other images of dogs in the frieze, this one looks like a wolf. Perhaps 
the reason is that only in this scene does the dog attack and do damage. It is interesting 
that in the Armenian folk traditions, the wolf is one of the evil demons of the night, which 
idea is echoed in the Book of Laments of Gregory of Narek (69.2), Mahé 1983, 260-262. 
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For having been in touch with every side of human life and in no half- 
hearted familiarity with them all, and having shirked no toil or danger 
if thereby he might descry the truth, a quest well worthy of such love, 
he found mortal kind set in deep darkness over earth and water and the 
lower air and ether too. For ether and the whole Heaven wore to his eyes 
the semblance of night, since the whole realm of sense is without defining 
bounds, and the indefinite is close akin, even brother, to darkness. In his 
former years the eyes of his soul had been closed, but by means of con- 
tinuous striving he began though slowly to open them and to break up 
and throw off the mist which overshadowed him. For a beam purer than 
ether and incorporeal suddenly shone upon him and revealed the con- 
ceptual world ruled its charioteer. That charioteer, ringed as he was with 
beams of undiluted light, was beyond his sight or conjecture, for the eye 
was darkened by the dazzling beams. Yet in spite of the fiery stream which 
flooded it, his sight held its own in its unutterable longing to behold the 
vision.!09 


Christian commentators also insist on the nocturnal character of the struggle. 
Origen's formulation is: “If you ask why God, when he talks with him in the 
nighttime dream does not say to him, ‘Israel, Israel, but Jacob, Jacob’, itis doubt- 
less because it was night and he was then only worthy of hearing God's voice in 
a dream and not yet directly.” Others, including Cyril of Alexandria, compare 
the morning star with the light of truth." 


8 Conclusion 


This analysis has considered the scene of Jacob's wrestling with the angel and 
its meaning. The scene is to be understood as part of a broader reading of the 
vine scroll frieze Old Testament images as imbued with Christian ideas, all 
leading towards Christ and redemption. There are non-biblical elements in the 
scene, particularly but not only, the beard-pulling, which are to be understood 
against the background of Near Eastern culture from antique times and down 
to the present. An example of combined symbolic and mythological meaning 
was conveyed by the dog, which symbolises both the pain of Jacob's wound and 


109 Philo, De praemiis et poenis, $$ 36-38 (Philo, vol. VIII, 332-335). 
110 Origen, Homilies on Genesis, 15.4 (Doutrelau 1976, 360—361). 
111 Dulaey 2001, 165. 
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also the night-time in which the event took place, as well as the dog’s relation- 
ship with people. The multiple interpretations of the knee, bitten by the dog, 
are explored, again bringing to light aspects both of iconography and of textual 
interpretation. 

The more general point of this paper is to show how apocryphal elements in 
a scene can be understood by having recourse to textual material that exhibits 
the same elements, and vice versa. This method will enrich the understanding 
of art historians and also students of para-biblical texts, in order properly to 
perceive the Armenian biblical understanding which informs both. 
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Acrostics in Armenian Ecclesiastical Poetry 


Armenuhi Drost-Abgarjan 


Wenn einmal die Zeit gekommen sein wird, eine allgemeine Ge- 
schichte der literarischen Kunstformen und Spielereien in ihrer 
großen internationalen Ausbreitung, ihren genetischen Zusammen- 
hängen und ihren mannigfaltigen Erscheinungsformen zu wagen, 
so wird die Akrostichis ein ansehnliches Kapitel beanspruchen. 


KARL KRUMBACHER! 


1 Introduction 


Still as a postgraduate student, inspired by Karl Krumbacher’s investigations 
on acrostics in Greek-Byzantine ecclesiastical poetry, I felt inspired by his vis- 
ion of creating a critical history of the acrostic in world literature. My idea was 
to pursue this form of technopaignia in Armenian literature. 

Now, finally, a suitable occasion has presented itself to give expression to this 
long-cherished wish—and what could be better than to dedicate the results of 
this first approach as a festive gift to a person who has a fine philological flair for 
Armenian mediaeval literature and the appropriate disposition to understand 
its linguistic and formal games. 

In doing so, I am following the tradition of Armenian-English collegial rela- 
tionships with a sense of humour, wit, and charm, passed down in the cor- 
respondence between Charles Dowsett, the first Calouste Gulbenkian Pro- 
fessor of Armenian Studies at the University of Oxford (1965-1991) and my 
father Geworg Abgaryan (1920-1998), an Armenologist at the Matenadaran, 
the Mesrop Mashtots Institute of Ancient Manuscripts in Yerevan. The latter 
included an acrostic in his scientific book review of Dowsett's volume on the 
bard Sayat'-Nova. 


1 Krumbacher 1904. 
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The early Christian Armenians, who were familiar with pre-Christian an- 
cient oriental, Mesopotamian and biblical poetry and with Greek-Byzantine 
ecclesiastical poetry in particular, enjoyed the use of plays on words and letters 
in almost all of its main forms from the very beginning of Armenian literature 
in the sth century CE. 

We encounter one of the early acrostics in the Armenian version of Ahigar, 
dated to the fifth century CE: “My son, they gave the wolf cub an education and 
said: now say A (ayb), B (ben), C (gim) and he says: Ayc (goat), Boyc (food), 
Gain (lamb)”2 

The present study should serve as a basis for a systematic analysis of acrostics 
in Armenian literature, beginning with ecclesiastical poetry, namely the Hym- 
narium of the Armenian Apostolic Church, the Saraknoc', in order to con- 
tinue future investigations on this topic in the collections of hymns (Ganjaran, 
Tataran, Ergaran) as well as in mediaeval poetry and prose in general, in which 
even historiographical and grammatical works should be included. 


2 Akrosticha in the Hymnal Saraknoc' 


The first recorded acrostics in the Hymnarium are alphabetical which, in full 
or incomplete form, represent the most common form of acrostics. The first 
complete and dated abecedarian poem comes from the pen of Komitas Alc'ec'i 
(1628) in the hymn to the martyr Virgin Hïip'sime and her 40 companions. 
The incipit "Anjink' nuirealk'" of the Sarakan with its 36 stanzas developed into 
the common term for this special type of acrostic in Armenian mediaeval lit- 
erature. The literary terminus technicus "cayrakap" emerged only later and is a 
partial calque on the Greek umbrella term “acrostic”. Thus, the earliest name 
for the alphabetical acrostics was Anjink‘, a designation shared also by the last 
Sarakan of the Hymnarium, penned by Kirakos Erznkac'i (ca. 1270-1356) and 
dedicated to the Dormition of the Mother of God Maria. This sarakan, “Arewelk' 
gerarp'i which consists of 36 stanzas, each of which begins, in sequence, with 
the 36 letters of Armenian alphabet.? 

To make the creation of such acrostics easier, neologisms were created espe- 
cially, as evidenced by the Lexicon? of the Armenian language, the Nor Bargirk' 


2 Martirosyan 1969, 171. 
3 Santurjyan 2000, 58-68. 
4 Cf. NBHL I, 902-904. 
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Haykazean Lezui, next to entirely new forms, variants of some lexemes were 
adapted for this purpose, mostly for those letters which were rarely found word- 
initially: 


R(P): 


nul / put (instead of hnuuú / Ent), phuwujuù / nbüuilquiü (in- 
stead of Nn-bu-wlud, i.e. belonging to Yahweh), nthüunntu (instead of 
Nn-Eü-uunktu, seeing Yahweh), nuufu / pupuujuù / nuluuiüuu / nui[utu- 
Uhg / nuluunun / nwfuwgnigh;> (instead of nınwfu / nipupuujwù / 
nipui[uuiiuud. / nınwfuuduhg), puqunn / nulibpujlu / pulp (in- 
stead of Anuquann / Anwlbnun / Anwybnwbun), nufuswlyud / nupuéwuü 
| nwfuswäuwpun / nwfuswäwgngd / nuluGuüuu / nuhikutüunua 
(instead of unwfuäuywä / hunwhuswä / unuiukuiüuupun / unuiuGui- 
üuiqnjà / [unuiju&uiüuiú / upui[ju&uiütunuiü), nwAbın (instead of upu- 
Glu), nnuu] (instead of ınnnıy), etc. 

W(b) 

ıhıp (instead of Ship), hitu (instead of 4hidtuwy), ihtukú (instead 
of 4fuubu), and ıhın (instead of hip), etc. 


Charles Dowsett composed the following parody on the ingenuity of Armenian 
mediaeval writers in the above-mentioned correspondence, which I would like 
to release, for the first time, on this occasion:® 


Ode to Initial R 


Cupniüh fu qhinnq Upqunbud, Armenian Rabbi Geworg Abgarjan, 


Pugu E pb bnghöupwä tu, Clearly, I'm a satirist, 
Cudhn Pupnübuüp bi dntiintnh, Friend of Paronean® and Voltaire, 
Puppibh hà add duwuüquunp, Dangerous like Rablelais, 


Pnjuüqunüpà üduiü éurnpuülqu- Caricaturist like Rowlandson” 

nh» — 
CwAUwye juiuljünipbutü huni: God’s mercy be with my claim, 
PwAbın uuiljujà Yunn bhp qnty jb You could call it “groundbreaking”, 


5 Letter to Gevorg Abgaryan from 10/02/1994. 

6 Hagop Baronian (West Armenian pronunciation) or Yakob Paronean (1843-1891) is a famous 
West Armenian writer, who lived and acted in Konstantinopel. 

7 Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1827), an English painter and caricaturist. 
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PEoujbjüny pugumnplgh quint that I have explained Roslin’s® name 


Guiuhüh through roeslin.? 

Cnmdudp unwh, nnnyAbınbı With the beating of the heart (I did it) 
because 

Cuytpu En upnitumugkm, He was a wonderful artist, 

PEGuljuü anhıp yungbıbu, Endowed with divine talents, 

Puiuupbà ujauEu qnytu. Therefore praised by everyone. 

Cut wimp En One should comfort me, 

Pnuhü wüqhugh, The unworthy Englishman, 

Cou puuúpuuunn, Gossiping sweetly, 

Cunnnuny quipyhu. Obsessed with Rhodes, 

Pnüny uppligui wänunwlnu. Drunk with rum undoubtedly 

Pru tw pkq uwhi 'nqnpdbur: But he comforts you, have mercy on 
me! 


The category of name acrostics similarly contributed to the emergence of a 
hymnographical nomenclature. The origin of the genre name Ganj is connec- 
ted to the incipit of the non-canonical sacred poems by Grigor Narekac'i form- 
ing the name GRIGOR. 

Following the ethical topos of the “figure of modesty” (tapeinosis) in medi- 
aeval Christianity and diametrical opposition to the modern perception of 
individuality, the author hid his name in acrostics. In contrast to the custom of 
individualization that emerged in the course of the Enlightenment, in which an 
author would mark their own works with their name in order to protect them 
by copyright for the future, the mediaeval author counted himself as “one of the 
us”, as an insignificant unit in the community of believers. In modern times, the 
acrostic turned into a means of avoiding political censorship. 

Like the adornment of Armenian churches, the preoccupation with 'gim- 
micks' (form games with the magic of numbers and letters) remains modest 
and limited in the canonical Hymnarium of the Armenian Apostolic Church, 
especially after the ecumenical and local synods reducing the ornamental 
music and poetry in the fourth (Synod of Laodicea, 363/64) and seventh (Synod 
of Dvin, 645) centuries. 

Inthe corpus ofthe Saraknoc', however, there is a host of acrostics that testify 
to the spread of this form in Armenian hymnography, especially before the 


8 T'oros Roslin (13th century), the most famous representative of the Cilician school of mini- 
ature painting. 

9 Professor Charles Dowsett pointed to similarities with the Middle High German (Mittelhoch- 
deutsch) word roeslin "small rose"; see Dowsett 1973, 218. 
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introduction of the Byzantine canon. A new wave of enthusiasm for acrostics 
emerges in the nth-13th centuries in the poetry of Nersés Snorhali, Aristakés 
Grič‘, and others. 

The reawakening of this tradition and new influences from oriental orna- 
mental poetry seem to give this genre a new impulse for the flowering of 
acrostic art in Armenian lyric poetry even beyond the church. 

Before introducing the acrostic poems in ecclesiastical poetry, I would like 
to make a general comment on the authorship of the canons or the Sarakans of 
the Hymnarium. 

Not all attributions to certain authors can be reliably verified. Just as the 
sacred buildings in Christian architecture, which were initially built as small 
chapels and martyrions, were expanded and developed over the centuries, so 
the sarakans of the 1500-year Hymnarium of the Armenian Apostolic Church 
experienced several stages of “Reconstructions” around the original core of a 
hymn. 

As a result of these redactions in the 7th, 8th, 12th, and 13th centuries 
by Barset Con, Step'annos Siwnec'i, Nersés Snorhali, Grigor Xul and Geworg 
Skewrac'i, the hymnographic canons today offer several chronological layers 
and therefore multiple attributions to authors and editors of different epochs. 


3 Complete Alphabetical Acrostics 


The complete alphabetical acrostics, including the verse or line acrostics found 
in the Hymnarium are attributed to Yovhan Mandakuni (ca. 403-490), Komitas 
Alc'ec'i (+628), Sahak Jorap'orec'i (T 703), Yovhannés Ojnec'i (+728), Yovhannés 
Sarkawag (1045/50-1129), Nerses Snorhali (ca. 1100-1173), Grigor Skewrac'i 
(1160/70-1230), Nerses Lambronac (1153-1198), Yovhannes Erznkac'i Pluz 
(1220/30-1293), and Kirakos Erznkac'i (1270-1356). 
1. | U-£/ A-K (Yovhannes Erznkac'i Pluz) 
Canon 40: uuiünü unpnjà qnhqnnh übpnj Lniuunnpyh / Canon of Saint 
Gregory, our Illuminator (“On going down into the pit”) / Örhnut‘iwn!® 
Sarakan / Plagal Tone / Mode 4; 


10 For the structure of the hymnographic canon, see Drost-Abgarjan 2020, 449. Örhnut‘iwn 
Sarakan is the first ode in the composition of the Armenian canon and is named after the 
incipit of the model biblical ode “The Song of Triumph’, Exod 151-19 (dowpev/ Cantemus 
/ “I will sing unto the Lord”). 

11 Sarakan 1861, 196—204. 
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U-P / A-K' (Nersés Snorhali) 

Canon 50: bnq mbunù übpuhuh Cwyng Ywpninhynuh, wuwgbuy, 

juunwqu üböh nınpupnı qh>tphü unbununwäugü / Song of Lord Nerses, 

the Catholicos of the Armenians on the Gospels to the Night of Great Fri- 

day / Plagal Tone 4;!2 

U-P / A-K' (Grigor Skewrac'i) 

Canon 73: Uwuünü Suùntuù InyAwddnı Uynunzhü / Canon of Birth of 

John the Baptist / Orhnut'iwn Sarakan / Plagal Tone 1; 

U-P / A-K' (Komitas Alc'ec'i) 

Canon 78: Uwùnù Unpng £nhihuhltwäg / Canon of Saint Hrip'sime and 

her companions / Örhnut‘iwn Sarakan / Plagal Tone 4;14 

U.-? / A-K line acrostic (Yovhan Mandakuni or Yovhannés Ojnec'i) 

Canon 78: uuiünü Unpng £nhihuhltwäg / Canon of Saint Hrip'sime and 

her companions / Hambarji® Sarakan / Plagal Tone 4;16 

U.-? / A-K‘, line acrostic (Yovhannés Imastaser Sarkawag) 

Canon 104: uuuünü unpng 1htnnünkuug / Canon of Saint Lewond and his 

Companions / Mankunk™ Sarakan / Plagal Tone 4;18 

U.-P / A-K' (Nerses Snorhali), hymnographical Hexameron!? 

Canon 105: Plagal Tone 3;29 

a. U-9 (Monday): bnq mbunù Ubpukuh Yuuù bGnypnnnh wının 
wpnwpznipbwä(d) bi Jwua bnyauyhü qonugt / Song of Lord 
Nerses on the Second Day of Creation and on the Heavenly Hosts; 

b. E-L (Tuesday): bnq quu&ü bnpnpnh wimp wnwpznipbwäd. tr 
ywut bppnpnh qwpnıd. bi h 39nu&uüüku (Uynunh;) / Song on the 
Third Day of Creation and on the Third Age and of John (the Bap- 
tist); 


Sarakan 1861, 258-268. 

Sarakan 1861, 405-411. 

Sarakan 1861, 432-439. 

Hambarji Sarakan is the 8th ode of the hymnographical canon, an evensong named after 
the incipit of the model Psalm 120:1 (Era / Levavi / “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills”). The numbering of the psalms in the Armenian Bible follows that of the Sep- 
tuagint. 

Sarakan 1861, 439-442. 

Mankunk‘ Sarakan is the 7th ode in the composition of the Armenian canon and is named 
after the incipit of the model Psalm 112a (raîdes / Servi / Praise ye the Lord, praise o ye 
servants of the Lord, praise the name of the Lord). 

Sarakan 1861, 577-580. 

Drost-Abgarjan 2009, 21-47. 

Sarakan 1861, 584-595. 
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c. lu-? (Wednesday): bnq Yuuù ynppnpnh wının upup?nipbutü. bi 
Ywud ;Ánnnnnnh nwpnid. te Jwua unkuntuig Uuuniuóuóüpà / 
Song on the Fourth Day of Creation and on the Fourth Age and on 
the Annunciation of the God-bearer / Theotokos ( Astuacacin); 

d.  &-f (Thursday): bnq duuü Yegkpnpynh wının upup;nipluüü. ta 
ywut 5nüq(bpnpnp) nunnu bài h unipp Unwpbujpuä Fnhuwnuh 
/ Song on the Fifth Day of Creation and on the Fifth Age and on the 
Holy Apostles of Christ; 

e. 2-4 (Friday): bng duuü Jbgbpnpnyh wının wpupyniphuù. ta 
Ywud ytg(tnnpyh) qunnië ta p fuuybinıphıaa Pphumnuh / Song 
on the Sixth Day of Creation and on the Sixth Age and on the Cru- 
cifixion of Christ; 

f£ S-P (Saturday): nq Yuu bopäbnpnh wının wnwpypnip&wuä(d). ht 
juu bopä(bnnnh) qunniû li h funpAniny &urüquuintuiüü / Song 
on the Seventh Day of Creation and on the Seventh Age and on the 
Mystery of Rest. 

U-P / A-K' line acrostic (Nersés Snorhali) 

Canon 107 / Tone 3:21 

a. U-L: bnq tppnpy dudni winint / Song of the Third Hour of the Day 
after the psalm Have mercy upon me, o god (Ps 50); 

b. tft Gag ytgtnnpyh dudni / Song of the Sixth Hour of the Day; 

c. 9-P:Lnq hüübnnnn dun) / Song of the Nine Hour of the Day. 

U-P / A-K' (Nersés Snorhali) 

Canon 124: Stunt Ubnuhuh wuwgbw; quuü üüglgbjng / Canon of 

Nersés sung on the Departed / Plagal Tone 2/3;22 

U.-? / A-K' (Kirakos Erznkac'i) 

Canon 133: Uptaljp qbnwpıhhü / The Splendid Sunrise (Uüähüp unınp 

Uuunuuóuóüpnü?? / Anjink' of Saint God-bearer or Cupujwù YGpu- 

iinpuduit24) / / Sarakan of Dormition, Plagal Tone 4.25 


Sarakan 1861, 598-601. 

Sarakan 1861, 692-700. 

In the Ejmiacin edition of the Saraknoc' without heading, cf. manuscript no. 400 in Venice. 
In the Jerusalem edition of Saraknoc® (1936), S. 993. 

Sarakan 1861, 747-553. 
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4 Partial Alphabetical Acrostics 


This type of alphabetical acrostic seems to consist of fragments of earlier 

poems in full alphabetical order. They consist usually of the first three to five 

letters of the Armenian alphabet, from A (U) to G (€), D (1), or E (5). Appar- 

ently, these fragments were used as building blocks for the composition of a 

canon by later editors. Similar to the Kontakia of Romanos the Melodist (6th 

century), this form of Armenian hymns, which may have been popular and 
widespread from the beginning, is not included in the ecclesiastical canon of 
liturgical chants. 

A reference to this fact can be found in the collection of the apocryphal 
Sarakan by Sahak Amatuni. In his edition of the hymns outside of the text cor- 
pus of Saraknoc‘, five more alphabet-letter stanzas (ten in total) have survived 
in the Ter-yerknic' Sarakan of the Canon of the Finding of the Holy Cross (No. 96) 
by Sahak Jorap' orec'i from the 7th century than is the case in the print editions 
of the Hymnal (here only five).26 

Partial or incomplete acrostics can be found under the following authors' 
names: Sahak Jorap'orec'i, Nerses Snorhali, Nersés Lambronac'i and Petros Get- 
adarj (T1058). 

1. U-%/ A-D (Anania Sirakac'i, Movsés Xorenac'i27 or Nerses Snorhali) 
Canon 22: Lwünü bopwäwunı&a ti. bpn uguljbpuug wnwpbing 
Pphuunuh / Canon of Seventy-Two Pupils and Apostles of Christ / Man- 
kunk' $arakan / Steti Tone;28 

2. U-b/A-E(Nerses Lambronac'i) 

Canon 76: uuiünà nnying ht pnnwäg unpn Whqnph Lniuuunn;hü / 
Canon of the Sons and Grandsons of St Gregory the Illuminator: Aristakes, 
Vrtanes, Yusik, Grigoris and Daniel / Hambarji Sarakan / Plagal Tone 4);?9 

3. U-L / A-E (Sahak Jorap'orec'i) 

Canon 93: uuiünü jubghnnnnh unninüa (Ubnwguwä [uuyhü) / Canon of 
the Sixth Day (of Exaltation of the Holy Cross) / Orhnowt'iwn šarakan, 
Tone 2);30 


26 Amatuni191,134 (cf. Santurjyan 2000, 62). 

27 Without going into the polemic about Movses Xorenac'i's life dates (there is still no con- 
vincing consensus about it), I follow the ecclesiastical tradition that assigns him to the 5th 
century (cf. the chronology of the life dates of the authors of $arakans, e.g. in the Ejmiacin 
edition, 1861, p. 784, where Movsés is introduced with the year 441CE). 

28  Sarakan1861, 106-107. Steli is a variation of the fourth Plagal Tone, which is characterised 
bya special ornamental melody. This mode was introduced by Nersés Snorhali (for solemn 
occasions), cf. Hakobyan 1992, 83-85. 

29 Sarakan 1861, 425-426. 

30  Sarakan 1861, 500-501. 
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4.  U-b/ A-E (Sahak Jorap'orec'i) 
Canon 96: wand qhunhuninp fuwyhù / Canon of the Finding of the Holy 
Cross / Ter yerknic?! Sarakan, Tone 2;2? 
5.  U-b/ A-E (Nerses Snorhali) 
Canon 102: uuuünü unpng Anbzunwlwga Uhpuutjh bi Fupphkjh bi udb- 
uud bnyäauyhü Qonuigt / Canon of the Archangels Michael and Gabriel 
and of the Heavenly Hosts / Ter yerknic‘ Sarakan, Tone 4;33 
6. U-9/A-G (Petros Getadarj) 
Canon 122: uuiünüà &uifonbü agtgkjng h Pphumnu / Canon of All the 
Departed in Christ / Ter yerknic‘ Sarakan, Tone 4).54 
To illustrate the second group of alphabetic acrostics, I would like to in- 
troduce the last-mentioned hymn in the German translation by Hermann 
Goltz and myself, which we carried out as part of the DFG (German Research 
Society) project "Translation of the Hymnarium of the Armenian Apostolic 
Church”.35 
From the second stanza it develops into a line acrostic. 


U.suiqhü b on qunuunwuühü. U, (Ahagin) 
ti nnnnıdt uinuish phuhù. Furchtgebietend ist der Tag des Richt- 
uwpnuunhhä Anbzunwlp, uuuuüh spruchs 
tplhp. und Zittern vor dem Bema, 
ngäpägpkgkumund Un Uh wänku es erschrecken sich die Engel, ers- 
uinüln.96 chüttert wird die Erde, 
jwAunghä wının punuumwapà. unsre Entschlafenen nicht übersieh 
pupkfuouniplkuiup unınp wuwnnıu- am furchtgebietend Tage des Richts- 
óuióüfhü. pruchs 
auf Fürsprache der heilig Gottesge- 
bärerin. 


31 Ter yerknic' the 6th ode in the composition of the Armenian canon, is named after the 
incipit of the model Psalm 148:1 (Tov Kúptov Ex t&v oüpavav / "Praise ye the Lord from the 
heavens”). 

32  Sarakan 1861, 516. 

33  Sarakan 1861, 516. 

34  Sarakan 1861, 682. 

35 Now in print in the collection of East Christian patristic texts Patrologia Orientalis in the 
Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome, Brepols Publishers. 

36 Italics mine. 
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Pwuht nnniüp bnlühg 

punpunhä &ntəuuup. 

pwähd qhntqututp pnnpnphü 
gbAbud. 

ngänäpkgkuyunä dtn uh wanku 
umnätn. 

jwAwgpä winin punmnuunuahà. 
pupkfuounipluup unınp wunnu- 
dwöähl: 


Suguphá bpljihüp nnubu duqu- 
nu. 

qupuqnjà qnjb hny qupphbjhwd. 
qthnuuuiüó muny qunqunhü 
wpnuppù. 

ngäpägykgkumund Un Uh uiu 
unakp. 

jwAwgpä uunin punuunuahà. 
pupkfuouniplkuip unınp wuuuniu- 
óuióüfhü. 
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P (Banin) 

Geóffnet werden die Tore der Him- 
mel, Kunde geben Engel, 

geöffnet werden die Gräber, es lodert 
die Hólle, 

unsre Entschlafenen nicht übersieh 
am furchtgebietend Tag des Richts- 
pruchs 

auf Fürsprache der heilig Gottesge- 
bärerin. 

4 (Galarin) 

Eingerollt werden die Himmel gleich- 
wie Pergament?” 

überlaut ruft die gabrielische 
Posaune, 

mit überrühmlich Licht geschmückt 
werden die Gerechten, 

unsre Entschlafenen nicht übersieh 
am furchtgebietend Tag des Richts- 
pruchs 

auf Fürsprache der heilig Gottesge- 
bärerin. 


5 Acrostics with Author’s Name: Name in Nominative without 


Epithet 


1.  UbPUEU / NERSEs (Nerses Lambronaci or Nerses Snorhali) 
Canon 55: wun’ ünp Yhipuybhù / Canon of the New Sunday / Orh- 
nut'iwn Sarakan / Plagal Tone 3/4;38 

2.  UbPUEU / NERSES (Nerses Snorhali) 
Canon 67: uuuünü bLnynnpn wınında (Nküwblynukhü) / Canon of the Sec- 
ond Day (of Pentecost) / Orhnut'iwn $arakan / Plagal Tone 2;39 

3. USEŒUUUNU / STEPANNOS (Step'annos Aparanc'i, gth / 10th century). 
Canon go: uuiünà bppnpny wınına (dbpnwguud fuuyhü) / Canon of the 
Third Day (Exaltation of the Holy Cross) / Örhnut‘iwn Sarakan, Tone 3;*9 


37  lsa344. 

38 Sarakan 1861, 297-298. 
39 “Sar akan 1861, 384-386. 
40 Sarakan 1861, 492-494. 
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4. WURUSNE / XACATUR (Xacatur Taronec'i, 12th/13th century) 
Canon 103 / Sarakan!2: Tupujuù qqhuunnt ujJunuinuiqhü / Sarakan of 
Vestment for the Sacrifice Office, Plagal Tone 4;*! 

5. UULNA(Uù) / VARD(AN) (Vardan Vardapet?) 
Canon 103 / Sarakan!8: Cupuuù uhnuitinuh bi 3nınhunuyh / Sarakan of 
Kirakos and Yulitay, Plagal Tone 2.42 

6. ULbCUKU /NERSES (Nerses Snorhali) 
Canon 105: Enq (mbunù Lbnuhuh) wnwpäün wının dhw>wpuphä. bi h 
IunpAnipn upup?nipbuiü. ht 3upnipbuü Pnhuunup / Song of Nerses 
ofthe First Day of the Week and on the Mystery of Creation and the Resur- 
rection of Christ;*3 

7. UEPUEU / NERSEs (Nerses Snorhali) 
Canon 107: bnq hüübpnpnh duin / Song of the Ninth Hour of the Day / 
Tone 2;** 

8. UUSAPU / saRGis (Sargis Sewanc'i, 11022) 
Canon ug / Hetewak 6: uuiünü &uidonEà ùuglgtng h Pnhuuinu / Harc' 
series of the Canon of All the Departed in Christ / Oformea Sarakan / 
Plagal Tone 2;45 

9. SUUNF / YAKOB (Yakob Sanahnec'i 11085 or Yakob Klayec'i 11286) 
Canon 121: uuiünü &udopnbà üü9toting h Pnhumnu / Harc' series of the 
Canon of All the Departed in Christ / Oformea Sarakan / Plagal Tone 3.46 


6 Author Name in Nominative with Epithet 


Akrosticon Signature UPPUUNU AUPAUMES / “Kirakos Vardapet" 
(Canon 133) 


6.1 Akrosticha with the Introduction of the Author’s Name with the 
Epithet Stunt (‘of the Lord” / toô xópov) 
Only Nersés Snorhali has this epitheton in the Saraknoc' (cf. Canons 50, 105, 
124): 
i. bpnq mbwnt Otnuhuh Cugng Qupnunhynuh / Song of the Lord Nerses, 
the Catholicos of the Armenians (Canon 50); 


41 Sarakan 1861, 557-558. 
42 Sarakan 1861, 566-568. 
43 Sarakan1861, 583-584. 
44 Sarakan 1861, 600-601. 
45 Sarakan 1861, 665-666. 
46 Sarakan 1861, 672. 
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bnq mbunù Lkpubuh / Song of the Lord Nerses (Canon 105); 
Stunt Ubpnuhuh wuwgbu ywut üüglighjng / On the Departed by the 
Lord Nerses (Canon 124). 


7 Acrostics with the Name of the Addressee of the Hymn 


1. SUUNFUS / YAKOBAY (“For Yakob” of Nisibis) 
Canon 100: uwänd uppnjü Sunny puy Unöpäuy Cuypwuybınhü / Canon 
of Patriarch St Jacob of Nisibis / Orhnut'twn Sarakan with Hetewak by 
Nerses Klayec'i or Yovhannés Erznkac'i;*? 


74 Author Names with Name of the Genre: 6% ("Song, Chant”) or 
FUG (“Word, Logos")^? 
With copula E and demonstrative pronoun (in adjectival function) U3U: 
1. UbPUGUP E PULU UU (Nersesi è bans ays) (Nerses Snorhali) 
“of Nerses is this Word / Logos" 
Canon 50: Unphù bnq Uböh Mppupni Stpbyhù / Song to the Great Fri- 
day Vesper of the same / Tone 3 (in 4 parts: before the readings from Matt 
273; Mark 15:1; Luke 22:66 and John 19:17);*9 
2.  3SNCUUUPUP E EP (Yovhannes Erznkac' Pluz) 
Yohanisi e erg, “of Yohannés is (the) Song”. 
Canon 103 / Sarakan!*: Gunwlywä kopt onnwäunnwlwgü / Sarakan of 
the Seven herbivorous men / Tone 2;?0 
3. UGPUEUP GPS (Nersés Snorhali) 
Nersesi erg, “Song of Nersés” 
Canon 103 / Guuilju& uppng duinnuiüuuiüg / Sarakan of Vardan and his 
Companions 22 / Plagal Tone 4.5! 
Since technopaignia had been forbidden in canonical ecclesiastical poetry, the 
talented hymnographers enjoyed realising their literary fantasies outside the 
canonical Hymnarium. 


47 Sarakan 1861, 528-529. 

48 Compared to the variety of genre names in Byzantine poetry, e.g. in the same Romanos 
Melodos (5, doua, Toma, Eos, ënn, Buvoc, ibaÀuóç, edyn, npoceuyn, Senatc, Bpñvos), we 
only have these two genre names in the Sarakan (cf. Krumbacher 1904, 630-636). 

49 Sarakan1861, 269-273. 

5o  Sarakan 1861, 560—563. 

51  Sarakan1861, 571-573. 
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One of the most beautiful examples of an alphabetical acrostic is the fam- 
ous liturgical song of the Sunrise, Arawöt Lusoy, by Nersés Snorhali, the master 
of acrostic art in mediaeval Armenian poetry. He deserves an extra chapter in 
the history of the acrostic that has yet to be written. This chant, however, is not 
included in the Saraknoc' but is part of the Armenian Horologion, Zamagirk‘52 
and sung in the night office of the Armenian Church (qh>bnuyhü duu). I take 
the liberty of providing this masterpiece of ecclesiastical poetry together with 
its Latin translation, which partially reproduces the acrostic character of the 
original (verses 8, 22, 23 and 31).53 


Ejusdem S. Narsetis Patriarchae Hymnus praecatorius ad 
sanctissimam Trinitatem 
(Line acrostic) 


Unutow nun]. Aurora lucis, 

wpbquläa wnnun. sol juste, 

um hu qu dughu: in me lucem praetende. 
Panfunidü p font. Processe a patre, 

Epyfubw h Angınyu. fac ut procedant ab anima mea, 
put pig h Awänyu: verba tibi placita. 

Ywäan nqnpunphuù. Thesaurus tuae misericordiae, 
quiüdahn óuióljbin. thesauri tui absconditi, 
qnunn qhu unu: inventorem me fac. 

mind nnnnúnipkheuud. Ostium misericordiae, 
quuuünnhu pug. fidem profitenti aperi, 
nwubgn \dtnüngü: adjunge me superis. 

LnntuÜ dhniphiü. Trina unitas, 

tintng fuùwunn. creaturarum provisor, 

tı had nnnpnútuu: et mei miserere. 


52 Zamagirk' 1975, 29-32. 

53 The author of the Latin translation is unknown. I published it for the first time on the 
basis of an unpublished Book of Hours from Venice in 1792, which has come down to us in 
Matenadaran manuscript (M) 117 (5a-6a), cf. Abgarian 1983, 607—608. In contrast to the 
original text, the names of reverence are written with lowercase, in order to avoid confu- 
sions with the acrostic. 
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Qupphp, wp, joquby, 
qunpn nqpüphuqu. 
qnuuppüng ünúuuhi: 


En fun wüulhqpü. 
bwlhg nnnh. 
b dou unipe Angh: 


Cau qhu, qnpwò. 
poly, nnnnúuuó. 
ptu, Éunquubn: 


fàuiquinp huntug. 
panniebuüg mann. 
pnn hud nqjuüguüu: 


dnnnunn puphwug. 
dnnnytu bi qhu. 
dnnnyu wännwälwg: 


b pbi mbp fwujgtd. 
hdunquuhnbn. 
hud endo yniphit: 


Ltn lubuüp dbnbnqu. 
mu fuuwpbynyu. 
jnöwänn guunju: 


tonpfnpnng qhunnn. 
fuwiwphu 20nnfbw. 


funnfmpn jnruwinn: 


Onünun fon öngn]. 
éuióljbjnju umnibpun. 
óuiqhu ju thunug: 


Uktuunun (inp. 
Ybgn pqutntwyu. 
ljuüqüblu qqnınnbuu: 


Exurge, domine, 
in adjutorium excita somno oppressum, 
ut vigilantibus similis fiam. 


Pater, qui ab aeterno subsistis, 
coessentialis fili, 
existens semper sanctus spiritus. 


Suscipe me, clemens, 
suscipe, misericors, 
suscipe amator hominum. 


Rex gloriae, 
veniae largitor, 
remitte mihi delicta. 


Congregator bonorum 
agrega me 
in coelum primogenitorum. 


A te, domine, peto, 
hominum amatore, 
sanitatem. 


Esto vita mortuo, 
lux mihi in tenebris, 
leva dolores. 


Cogitationum gnarus, 
accubenti largire, 
consilium lucidum. 


Procedens e sinu patris, 
latenti mihi sub umbra, 
praetende lumen gloriae. 


Vivifice redemptor, 
vivifica mortuum, 
erige lapsum. 
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Cwumtw Gunumni. 
Guumunnku juny. 


Ghuukgn uhnnd: 


2uyùhru uui. 
dlinopu uunuunhu. 


ahn pupbug >unpAbuw: 


Nuipwpudf jniuny. 
quan 6unuun. 
nonbwju wupwgn: 


Gunwqup Uunug. 
Guüuuuné hud gnyg. 
etui hılınyhäu: 


Uhwöhänn Son. 
Unjò qhu punuiquiuu. 


dupnin Aunuwäbugn: 


Snpnduú quiu hwunop. 
ywAwghäü umipù. 
yh2tw qhu pphumnu: 


ünnnqnn Aünıpbwäüg. 
tnpngtw ki qhu. 
ünpnq qupnuphu: 


GünpAuunı pupburg. 
2ünp^bu qpunnippù. 
2ünp^bu qpnqnippió: 


Nınwpfuwgn mln. 
nqunju uUpnlnibuip. 
nn juu td h uniq: 


Quip ún2uunnha. 
yup ubpuüuüg ünphü. 


ynnwgn qupunnnb: 
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Corrobora fide, 
confirma spe, 
funda charitate. 


Voce mea deprecor, 
manibus exquiro, 
charisma bonorum largire. 


Lampade lucis, 
nauclerus optime, 
nectantem me, muni! 


Splendor gloriae, 
notam fac mihi viam, 
qua properem in coelum. 


Unigenite patris, 
Introduce me in thalamum 
Mundarum nuptiarum. 


Quando venies cum Gloria, 
In tremenda ille die, 
memento mei, Christe. 


Renovator veterum, 
renova et me, 
rursus me exorna. 


Largitor bonorum, 
largire expiationem, 
largire remissionem. 


Laetificia domine, 
salute animae, 
cujus causa conturbor. 


Maligni agricolae 
malorum seminum 
fructum extermina. 
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MNwpqtihy puphug. 
wwpngbıbw hung. 


uunubugu pnnnıphıü: 


nip 2ünn&tui wyuigu. 
gpu Abnnı] qunuoun. 
gnügli pajuùgwiu: 


frb&unhänn pungni. 
nu Anqinju wnpn. 
nwA gnıg hud jnıun;: 


Ubn wûnt jhunıu. 
uhpny pny 6núlkuu. 
uhpu hú pupbnbù: 


duunü qnpniphuü. 
Ywuuù nnnndnipbud. 


Utppumht ljbgn: 


Skiywinyn inbujbudp. 
unnın hud jwgbäu. 
wp jhuniu pphumnu: 


Cupniùn bpljàuunp. 
pnukuquioututnuu. 
pwúhg tnyowyung: 


Son uintuuü pn, intin, 


gontu h 4nghu. 
gpùdwugk widt hd: 


Phidtwypu übnop. 
ıhıöbw usb. 
ıhıuby hùa puinhu: 


®ppyh; pninnhg, 
iniu qhu ihnntuti 
ynpanphwuùg übnwg: 


Donator bonorum, 
dona meorum 
remissionem debitorum. 


Aqua oculos, 


ut fervidas fundant lachrymas 


ad delenda delicta. 


Resina dulcedinis, 
duram animam pota, 
indica mihi lucis viam 


Amor, Jesus nomen, 
amore tuo emolli 
petreum cor meum. 


Pro clementia, 
pro misericordia, 
salva me denuo. 


Desiderabili tuo aspectu, 
da mihi saturari, 
domine Jesu Christe. 


Rabbi coelestis, 
Agrega me discipulis 
Chori coelorum. 


Rore domine, tui sanguinis, 
asperge animam meam, 
exulted spiritus meus. 


Extenuatus a peccatis, 
exinanitus obsecro 
accumules bona. 


Salvator universorum, 
festina ad me salvandum, 
a tentationibus peccati. 
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fuih; uùguiwg. Expiator delictorum, 
puntw qophüupuitu. expia tui laudatorem, 
ptq bpnqbi nqduunu: uti tibi cantem gloriam. 


Uumniududàhù puptfuouniptwup. Per intercessionem dei genetricis 
Jh2bus, wp bi nnnnúLtuu: Memento domine et miserere. 


I would like to end my academic congratulations with an acrostic poem for 
the honorand, which I have woven from the alphabetic octosyllabic quatrains 
of Nersés Snorhali’s didactic poem Stwnù übmuhuh pwn nuuntúuuulluuütug 
duülguüg h nhúuig ugphiptùhg munhg nınwäaunnn nunpi juin (Instruc- 
tion for studious youngsters on behalf of the letters of the alphabet in metric 
rhymed verse by Lord Nerses).54 

These personified letters teach students the wisdom of life by quoting bib- 
lical proverbs. This is a musico-poetic tradition fired by playful impulses that 
continues even to nowadays, for example in the song Do-Re-Mi in the famous 
film The Sound of Music by Robert Wise (1965). 


Instruction for Studious Youngsters on Behalf of the Letters of the 
Alphabet in Metric Rhymed Verse by Lord Nerses 
Acrostic: THEO MA(A)RTEN VAN LINT 


eN3L TO 

(2E uhm npübu, wut, puthi It says: If you perceive 

Puwuunnphuù Ungnünüpü, Solomon's wise sayings,55 

Ny Qupompu hünw fupumpù, You don't need my advice anymore 

Pugh nyun funuh Cnght: Since through him the Holy Spirit 
speaks. 

G2 EC 

bGnldwınnuwgpä uu guülqu, Let's strive for heavenly things, 


r qhtnunuyüngu h pug qunüuj, To turn away from the earthly, 
Mudunîp qnng qniup&uüu, To have fun by studying the scriptures, 
Puwuumniphup nipu[uuüug: And to be in wisdom delighted. 


54  Nerses1928,369-379. This translation of the selected stanzas of the poem into a European 
language is presented here for the first time. 
55 Allusion to Proverbs of Solomon 1:2. 
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N30 
NY qni wut, duüniln h pou, 
Undwä un phq qbnhubnu, 


Ap h dw2youl po 4puytynyu, 
Lpnn nqukn pumnpiwyunyu: 


Ubuù 
Uwuniguüb piq onhawly 


Qnnu h duiülguüg pwnbwg niwy 


CqmMuùhk] dun Jnuuuul, 


Ap tı guiüljugpn pdw Anbawul: 


U.3P0 

— umuphü nqptq, mpu, 
Cuiüb yjhúuiuinnü qhnuiuuu. 
Ennnnnnipbwänü übndulyu 
Lhühu tppip unbnwüpp ünnw: 


CEG 

Pupnäawpun Junnwuubunt, 
Pbq nqpwnhu niuniguùb. 
Cüuiquiüng Ihüht tnng, wut, 
Nnubu onbüpà ywAwägE: 


SPRUL 

Sui pig [uppuun pu Angbınn, 
Nu qhnqhn pn qqnızuınn, 
Uh qnp put upumunnp, 

bi uh nuükl sup Ubpauıınpn: 


EU 

bnwänipbwäg Gufubh qninu` 
2plq Apuuhpk quiptu tpqnu, 
Un hzwnbwg Abnwäuny 
tonnAb jonbüu mbunù uhnny: 


56 cf. 2Kgs (= Armenian 4Kgs) 2:8, 13, 14. 


57 Dan3:49. 


OY 

It says: O Thou, young offspring, 
Resemble, act like Elisha, 

Who at the touch of the mantle, 
Left the desires of the lesser.56 


MEN 

It offers to you an example 

Of men who are capable of good, 
Daniel the clearly (seeing) young man, 
To whom even the angel looked up.?” 


AYB 

(Ayb), the first (letter), boy, 

It shows you the sense the highest, 
Of Trinity, set out nearby, 

Dwell with its threefold key bars. 


RE 

It teaches you like a rabbi, 

It guides you to good deeds, 

It says: be obedient to the Elders, 
As itis demanded by law. 


TIWN 

It gives you spiritual advice, 

To keep your soul moderate, 

Do not touch anybody blemished, 
And do not have evil as a neighbour. 


558 
Being an ancestor of blessedness, 

(E) invites you with the Song of David: 
To keep thee far from a falsehoods 

To judge by the Law of the Lord through 


love.59 


58 The Armenian version of the God's name “Yahweh”. 


59 Rom 4:6. 
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UNKU 

Luyjbuıg bi mtu, wuk, q3nyukıh 
Pq^pb2uuilqug ündwdä h nbu. 
NwAbu bi nni qphq wälnky, 
Stqhyunnıkınya wfunhg &uünbu: 


Ubhù 

4U.pp qu?fuunéhu uu 
dwänıgbu, 

(E E ot&pAw nıudwä btu. 


2h nn whup gAnght qwägbu, 


bui h 2ünn&uug ^nqinjà quibu: 


LPRUU 
— |nip, wub, on pn funwunnı. 


Ltn ophùwg don pn fp 
Yunnwwbınhä &üuquiür lug nn, 
Snpuk zwAhu pu Intuuutnnt: 


POO 

b ùwùpniphuùg, wut, nuinahn 

brunun fuumop uh’ nqpunhn. 

‘t wouhu úuiüllujiüg up’ 
üufuuüahn, 

Uy, hlwunnäng ünduwätghn: 


Lufuwädbıh dunnywä hithu, 
(oL qutinwagnbuu h úhu nıdhu. 


U.tuitg ljbüug dwnwäg (hihu: 
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NUN 

It says: Look and see Joseph, 

Who is fit to be like unto angels: 

Keep yourself infallible as well, 

In front of a wicked Egyptian woman.®° 


VEW 

It has recognized the behaviour of this 
world 

To be against education, 

For whose spirit has fallen through sick- 
ness 

Has separated himself from the graces 
of the Spirit. 


LIWN 

(Liwn) says: Listen to your father’s 
advice 

Obey your mother’s law 

Be obedient to the teacher 

From whom you gain the light- 
spreading word. 


I 

It says: Turn away from vanity, 

Not to occupy yourself with fake games, 
Do not envy the stupid boys, 


But resemble those of wisdom. 


Enviable can you become, 
If what is written above you will keep in 
mind. 


Then you will inherit immortal life. 


What is meant here is Aseneth (Gen 41:45, 50). 
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Homage 


21 
Gemara and Memory 


James Russell 


“... who created great suicidal dramas on the apartment cliff-banks of the Hud- 
son under the wartime blue floodlight of the moon & their heads shall be 
crowned with laurel in oblivion”! wrote Allen Ginsberg in his elegy Howl for 
his generation—one that he declares was destroyed by madness. Madness can 
itself cause loss of memory; and posterity often forgets those cast aside as 
mad, since nobody needs seriously to engage an idea or art form if it has been 
devalued by being labelled as crazy.? The stage in the verse is lit by wartime 
blue floodlight because the time evoked is World War 11; it is the West Side of 
Manhattan that is blacked out, because Ginsberg has just been expelled from 
Columbia College, his circle of friends has dispersed, shattered by the scandal 
of a murder, and it seems likely the thought and art of the Beats will be con- 
signed to oblivion. The poem, however, celebrates and crowns them, fighting 
back against Lethe, and the litany, a latter-day lamentation for a lost and des- 
troyed holy city, becomes a book of memory. 

“Howl, how?” cries king Lear, betrayed by family and friends, his plans come 
to naught, his kingdom gone, his one faithful daughter Cordelia murdered (if 
she is his “poor fool’, or maybe the wretch hanged is the court fool himself, 
whose madness against the black backdrop of the political world, be it royal 
court or marketplace or academia, is sanity). He is an old man, as he delicately 
avers, no longer in his right mind: but his dementia does not degrade him, it 
is a means of elevation, and the play makes of him a kind of hero he had not 
expected or imagined he would ever be. Thus senility creeps up, always a sur- 
prise. This is how the Bard paints dementia in tragedy; in another late play, 
The Tempest, this time a comedy, the aged Prospero gives up dominion over his 
little magical island, but it has been one of exile; and he is not made to lose 


1 Ginsberg 1956, 15. 

2 This can bea political tool: the Sasanian Empire imprisoned its enemies, including the fourth- 
century Armenian Arsacid Arsak 11, in the proto-Orwellian prison of Andimisn, Armenian 
anyus berd, “the Fortress of Oblivion" They dropped down the black memory hole, their 
names erased and all mention of them forbidden. The Soviet state confined dissidents to 
mental hospitals, and America well within living memory imprisoned homosexuals and oth- 
ers in asylums, torturing them with electroconvulsive shock therapy or literally erasing their 
memory with lobotomies. 
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his mind. Instead he obliterates memory by drowning the aid to its contents, 
the source of his knowledge—his magical book. Lethe is a river, not a bonfire.3 
The court mage John Dee was Shakespeare’s model, and his library at Mortlake 
was the largest private collection of England in the Elizabethan age. Mort, in 
the lake, if you please: the dissolution of the mind was anciently imagined as 
water, and it came together with death. Phlebas the Phoenician in The Waste 
Land of T.S. Eliot has drowned, and with death by water comes oblivion—he 
has forgotten his mercantile travels, that are the sum of his cares.* How does 
memory break down and the black tide of forgetting whelm the mind? The cells 
of the brain are eaten away. What remains? 

Here is the rumination of a poet on the process: ... H mpu croge «rpaxy- 
wee» H3 pycckoro A3bIKa/ BBIGETAIOT MbBIIIIH H BCE OpaBoii/ OTTPHISAIOT OT 
JIAKOMOTO Kycka/ HAMATH, YTO TBOH CHIP AbrpsiBoH.— And at the mention of 
things to come, out of the Russian language/ rush the mice and in their swarm/ 
gnaw out the choicest piece/ of memory, your holey cheese" The oncoming 
future is griad-, it summons the verb of gnawing gryz-, and the future of the 
brain is to become a Swiss cheese: that is how senile dementia happens. But 
what is left? The poet Joseph Brodsky, a Russian Jew deeply imbued with faith 
in the presence of God in the world and the meaning of life, ends his poem 
... OT Bcero ueztoBeka Bam ocraercs vacrb/ peun. Hacrb peun poo6mte. Yacıb 
peuu.—"What's left to you all of the man as a whole is a part/ of speech. A 
part of speech, that's all. A part of speech"5 God created His world by the act of 
speaking: Jews declare 


Barukh she-amar ve-hayah ha-'olam, 7772 .09197 mum ons MI 
barukh hu NIN 


Blessed is the One who spoke and the world was, blessed is He! 


3 The19th-century German Jewish poet Heinrich Heine warned that those who burn books will 
burn men. Christian Europe had already been burning both Jewish books and Jews for cen- 
turies: in 1242, cartloads of volumes of the Talmud were consigned to the flames in front of 
Notre Dame de Paris. This essay, at whose core is the Talmud, could be written only because 
of the failure of Christendom, and in latter days, of Nazism, to incinerate both memory and 
its human vessels. 

4 Eliot in his ingrained bigotry makes money the chief concern of the Phoenician, i.e., the 
crypto-Jew. But in the storytelling tradition of the Phoenicians themselves, as best as I can 
reconstruct it, everybody has to make a living, but the most profound motivation of travel is 
the love of one’s family: see Russell 2018. 

5 Brodskij1977, 95. 
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John the Evangelist said the logos is with Him and is Him. And as Aoyıxd mod- 
tà (da (logikà politika zöia), social living beings endowed with language and 
reason, we are a part of that logos. (The social aspect implies morality and eth- 
ics, qualities that can be linked to memory and forgetting; we shall consider it 
presently.) Poetry comes from language, structured by its grammatical parts of 
speech, and as Brodsky said at his trial, to the displeasure of his atheist judge, 
a poet is the recipient of a Divine gift and need not belong to a trade union of 
wordsmiths to be employed. If only a part is left, but what a part it is, one may 
be sure that where the rest has gone is back to God. In English each actor on the 
stage has a speaking part; and the singer of the American democratic dream, 
Walt Whitman—the bard whose gay mantle Ginsberg was to inherit— offered 
the meaningful consolation that as life, the great play, goes on, “you may con- 
tribute a verse” (in O me, O life, in Leaves of Grass). Poetry is a human right as it 
were: having an identity is not just being endowed with language, but employ- 
ing it in free expression. But for all that there comes the time after the verse has 
been pronounced, the man grows old, with age comes oblivion, one gropes for 
words, and one by one the provinces of the lattice of electrical impulses that 
lights the mind black out. How strange that Festschriften, which are offered to 
savants to mark the threshold of the stage of their lives when all this will hap- 
pen, is about to happen, is happening, fastidiously avoid the very mention of 
what for the scholar is the ultimate degradation: the failure of precision, the 
defection of reasoning, the loss of memory. 

Memory is what scholars absolutely must have. Lethe, which is both obli- 
vion and the river causing the same that flows through Hades, was born of 
Nyx, “Night”, and Eris, “Strife”: forgetting is not just not having the facts at 
one’s fingertips, it is dark, jumbled, the inability to assemble them. Even with 
one’s mind in sound working order, it is no easy task to commit to memory 
all that one needs to know even now, and it was harder still when books were 
more expensive and thus scarcer. Scholars sought to limit the range of sub- 
jects and texts one might reasonably need to know,5 but even so they needed 
methods of memorization. Tradition accords credit for the invention of orderly 
mnemotechnics, the ars memoriae, to the classical Greek poet Simonides: the 
practitioner associated a subject with topoi/loci, “places”; its details, with phant- 
asmata/imagines, “images”? One then effected the process of committing to 
memory a rational, sequential discourse by moving through these. There was 
no teleprompter at the Forum: a Roman senator preparing for a debate on the 


6 See Blair 2010. 
7 Weinrich 2004, 10. 
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floor might repair some days earlier to an abandoned house, there to memor- 
ise his planned oration by walking through the rooms and mentally attaching 
the order of subjects and precise wording of the speech to the geography of 
the place and its furniture. It was an effective method, and endured through 
mediaeval times.8 

Ab initio mnemonics relied upon the arbitrary association of visible places 
and things to abstract words and ideas. It was a short step to the development of 
visual allegory, whereby the thing was not incidental to the idea but was made 
to have a symbolic connection to it: in mediaeval Christian picture-books, the 
pilgrim’s scrip and staff, for instance, were not arbitrarily chosen objects asso- 
ciated with faith and hope, but by their own functions represented these divine 
virtues.? Metaphors, not only of good but of evil, might acquire animation. 
Negotium perambulans in tenebris: T.S. Eliot perceived that the spotted leopard 
of the Inferno of Dante was not merely a static image of sin; its lethal, slinking, 
agile gait enhanced its meaning as a three-dimensional metaphor. The memory 
palace became a tableau vivant, a theatre. When you stare long enough into the 
abyss, Nietzsche reminds us, it looks back at you. The animate images began to 
act independently of their imaginer: that is, at least, one way to appreciate the 
experience of synaesthesia, the state of perception in which things, colours, 
sounds—the panoply of the senses—affably spring to life as metaphors, the 
metaphors then marrying the ideas they represent. This mental activity can be 
an affliction in its extreme expression; but it is of relevance here as it has been 
studied also as a benefit, an aid to memory and a vehicle for its augmentation.!° 

Verbal patterning, such as alliteration and rhyme, is another aide mémoire: 
that is why in the bygone days of education, children learned poems by heart 
in school.! The twelfth-century scholar Adam of Lille, who wrote a treatise 


8 It works. During the process of initiation into the three Degrees of the fraternal order of 
Freemasons in the late 1980s I was required to memorise verbatim the contents of three 
books of teaching. I practised by associating each paragraph with a park or building on the 
bicycle ride from the Columbia campus, where I worked, along Riverside Drive to Wash- 
ington Heights, where I lived. The building on 158th Street and Broadway where my aunt 
Gloria, 9”1, had lived long before, is still photographically clear in my memory, and is indis- 
solubly associated with the metaphorical teaching about the builder’s tools. 

9 See Hagen 1990. 

10 See Luria 1968. 

11 That works, too. When I was in Iran, the niece and nephew of a colleague would bring 
to my hotel at breakfast time calligraphic samples of the two couplets of Hafez or Sa‘di 
they had themselves just memorised for the day. In my own youth I had been required in 
high school Russian class to learn by heart poems of Pushkin and Lermontov. It is not a 
bad system, but then the Soviets and Persians are supposed to be adversaries of the free 
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on penance (it is fused with mystical ecstasy) employing a visual mnemonic 
device of the six wings of the seraph of Ezekiel’s and Isaiah’s visions, was 
also a poet, so the names of his types alliterate, “allowing a mnemonic affect” 
thereby as well.!? Mediaeval Europeans employed numerous complex pictures 
and diagrams as a further visual complement to the ars memoriae, inscribing 
words or phrases to be memorised upon the various parts of a drawn figure, 
such as a winged angel holding different objects. It makes simple sense that 
the more complicated a philosophical or theological scheme is, the more use- 
ful a map of it all will be to the teacher and learner, with those supernatural 
creatures painted at their stations and places. Mani, the visionary heresiarch 
of the third century, devised a hybrid cosmology teeming with the plagiarised 
heavens, hells, and their denizens, of Christianity, Buddhism, and Zoroastri- 
anism. Long after his Gnostic cult had receded into merciful obscurity in the 
Near East—oblivion is at such times a blessing—its founder retained renown 
in later Persian literature as the gifted painter of a didactic picture-book of his 
populous cosmos with its freeways, parking levels, and toll booths, called in 
Parthian the Ardahang. This chef d'oeuvre was thought to be lost until a medi- 
aeval Chinese copy on a long silk banner was discovered in a private Japanese 
collection a few years ago.! Its worlds are stacked in a vertical hierarchy, rather 
than arranged concentrically as they would be, for instance, in a Tibetan Vajray- 
anic mandala. Although the late copy reflects the influence of Buddhist reli- 
gious art (which again serves an educational and mnemonic purpose, as well as 
a meditative one), it yields also somewhat the impression of a long Kabbalistic 
"tree" (Hebrew ilan) of the four worlds of emanation, the ten Sefirot of creation, 
and their pathways and aspects. Prof. Yosef Hayyot (Jeffrey Chajes), the pre- 
eminent authority on such Jewish mystical ilanot, reasonably associates their 
origin with the proliferation of Christian cosmological (and mnemonic!) dia- 
grams in the mediaeval period.!* But Kabbalah displays an at times decidedly 
gnostic character and its linguistic and sephirotic theory have their closest ana- 
logues not in mediaeval Europe but in much older Indian conceptions of man- 
tra and yantra. One may propose that the roots of Kabbalistic iconography go 
deeper, back to the Late Antique period that spawned both the colourful Mani- 
chaean Ardahang and the spare, black-and-white line-diagrams of the Jewish 
dissident sect in Mesopotamia that came to be known as Mandaeans (Aramaic, 


world—or as Montaigne shrugged after an admiring comparison of the Brazilian natives 
to his sanguinary fellow Europeans, "But what's the use? They don't wear trousers". 

12 Alan of Lille, On the Six Wings of the Seraph, in Carruthers—Ziolkowski 2002, 84. 

13 See Gulácsi 2016. 

14 See, eg. Hayyot (Chajes) 2016-2017. 
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“Gnostics”)—from whose ranks Mani emerged. It was at that time (around the 
third century CE) and place (in the cities and bazaars of Parthian Mesene) that 
Jews, Christians, and Zoroastrians might encounter and engage in conversation 
on a daily basis Buddhists and Hindus, for whom mantra and yantra were com- 
monplace notions, not rare arcana. But this is for another discussion. Let us not 
forget our train of thought, and return to forgetfulness. 

What happens to the memory that is lost when you get old and die? The 
Romantics believed that forgetting happened first at birth, when one lost the 
wisdom of pre-existence, though in childhood there were still afterglows of it, 
intimations. Thus they mourned birth (genesis) as “but a sleep and a forgetting” 
(William Wordsworth); but with the death of the body— what the Neoplaton- 
ists called apogenesis—came the rebirth of the soul, and with it, recollection 
of what was forgotten, presumably augmented by whatever useful knowledge 
one had gained in the course of his earthly travail. Amniotic fluid to anamnesis, 
if you wish. A late watercolour painting by William Blake, which is as intric- 
ately crowded with figures and details as a Manichaean Ardahang, has been 
interpreted (though some dispute vehemently such a decipherment) as sym- 
bolically portraying this process, as a spatial map of the round of time and 
space, of genesis and apogenesis of the soul.!? Blake’s near contemporary Percy 
Bysshe Shelley composed his long poem Adonais as a dirge, but its Romantic- 
Neoplatonic spirit makes it nearly celebratory of the young god’s passing—a 
very different sort of lament from Ginsberg’s, though both were young when 
they composed their elegies and really didn't know a damn thing about death.!6 
The divine youth whose Phoenician name means “Lord”!” dies and rises, but 
without experiencing the slow horror of disintegration in infirmity, and the 
Romantic poet celebrates: “The One remains, the many change and pass;/ 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly:/ Life, like a dome of many- 
colored glass,/ Stains the white radiance of Eternity, / Until Death tramples it to 
fragments”.18 


15 See Russell 2012, with the suggestion that a graphic interpreter of the prologue to Pushkin's 
Pycaan u Jhodmuna did the same thing. 

16 Ginsberg lived on and became wiser: in the cycle “Don’t Grow Old” (1976) his pain- 
fully decrepit father (the poet Louis Ginsberg) delivers a sardonic, realist riposte to 
Wordsworth's poem: what's behind the mysterious veil? A glue factory. See Ginsberg 1984, 
652. 

17  Jewsemploy a form of the word, Adonai, to replace the Tetragrammaton, which cannot be 
pronounced except by the High Priest in the Holy of Holies and whose pronunciation is 
in any case forgotten, and besides the Temple itself is long gone, with none to remember 
even how it looked. Oblivion upon oblivion. 

18 Shelley 1901, 316, stanza 52. On 5 July 1969 in Hyde Park, London—that is, a month and 
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It is easy to imagine this Adonis at rest, like Shelley’s recumbent body 
exposed at his memorial in Oxford to the avid male gaze, skin smooth marble, 
shaggy locks and parted lips inviting kisses and caresses, the pietà of an English 
boy—non angli sed angeli, said an admiring pontiff of a gang of slaves—with 
no dominating Mary to spoil the reverie. Philip Larkin did a BA at Oxford but 
never belonged to the epicene jeunesse dorée. In later life he laboured in Hull, 
unmarried, portly, bespectacled, bald. His poem The Old Fools responds to a 
detail of Shelley’s verse, but the modern poet who saw London burn under war- 
time blue floodlight, for whom death was not sleep but the machinery of mass 
murder— was not susceptible to the Romantic afflatus, Neoplatonic optimism, 
or the One, heavenly white radiance and all. When the kaleidoscopic dome 
shatters, for Larkin only bleak entropy ensues. “At death, you break up: the bits 
that were you/ Start speeding away from each other forever/ With no one to 
see. It's only oblivion, true:/ We had it before, but then it was going to end,/ 
And was all the time merging with a unique endeavour/ To bring to bloom the 
million-petalled flower/ Of being here. Next time you can't pretend/ There'll be 
anything else. And these are the first signs:/ Not knowing how, not hearing who, 
the power/ Of choosing gone"!? Alzheimer's patients often will recall scenes of 
their younger lives in detail, and this activity, a sort of emergency final deploy- 
ment of the ars memoriae, lifeboat of a sinking ship, affords them pleasure. 
Larkin goes on in his poem to evoke the inner life of the mind of the elderly as 
a recollection of old, known rooms and their furnishings, with familiar people 
moving through them. Such memory, heartbreaking, is but the palliative of a 
“hideous, inverted childhood’—Wordsworth’s schema turned upside-down. 

The opposite of such a process of entropy, the leaching away of meaning and 
connection, is the activity of a form of memory that forges synaesthetic connec- 
tions, those arrays of superlinks that travel far beyond the normal crossroads 
and junctions of the active brain. They can be associated typologically to the 
mode of writing called the hypertext, which expands like a web, scorning the 
narrow constraints of the sequacious line. It is not coincidental that Vladimir 
Nabokov, the author of the greatest hypertext of Russian-American literature, 
the complex, multiply resonant, associative novel Pale Fire, was himself a syn- 
aesthete.?? But the greatest and first of all hypertexts is the vast Oral Law of 


change over fifty years before now and three hundred miles and change over five thousand 
away from here—Mick Jagger recited this stanza at a memorial for Brian Jones. Then, as 
it should always be at such times, the Stones readied their guitars and played music. 

19  Larkin1974, 19. 

20 His stand-in in Bend Sinister is a professor of philosophy named Adam Krug whose name 
itself seems as expansive and all-inclusive as the synaesthetic, mnemonist mind—Adam 
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Judaism, the Talmud, each of whose sections bears the misnomenclature in 
translation “tractate”: the literal meaning of the Hebrew massekhet is “web”. 
Arachnid architectural form evokes well the digressive yet interlinked character 
of Talmudic reasoning and discourse. None of it was set down in writing until 
around the fifth century CE; so consigning the array of text to memory was a 
matter of considerable anxiety and care, and some Rabbis had recourse to a 
kind of magic, invoking the Sar Torah, “Master of Torah”, and the angel Yofiel 
(“The Lord is my lovely”, as it were) and others, to enable the earnest student 
to remember what he was learning.?! The early concept of the massekhet as 
an organising principle for knowledge is prescient—ironically, since reliance 
upon the world-wide web of the present time can militate against the cultiv- 
ation and preservation of individual memory and the activity of independent 
reflection intellection. Artificial intelligence does not exist; even if it may at 
some future point be devised, the effect on natural cognition, which we are 
only beginning to understand, will probably be harmful. 

The core of Talmud is Mishnah, whose title means “repetition”; the Mishnah 
and its commentaries constitute the Gemara, at the end of each chapter and 
volume of which the reader pronounces: 


hadran ‘alakh Py mn 
We will return to you 


The Pentateuch itself is reread in an annual or triennial cycle in the synagogue. 
As Vladimir Nabokov was wont to remind his readers and pupils alike, for a 
good reader there is no reading, only re-reading. Rereading is how one learns 
thoroughly, and remembers. Mishnah Avot (English, “Ethics of the Fathers”) 3:8 
has this warning: 


Rabbi Dosta’i be-Rabbi Yanna’i mi-shum "31 DIWN ORI 272 RADIT N 
Rabbi Me'ir ‘omer: kol ha-shokheah TAN 727 Nw 53 MIN van 
davar ehad mi-mishnato, ma‘aleh ‘alav 782 ANA vov nopi ,inwaN 
ha-katuv ke-°ilu mithayyev be-nafsho, TAWA PI MORI ‚Wal Yona 
she-ne'emar, rag hishshamer lekha u- ny TIWN 19 TRO TU] 3 35 
shemor nafshekha med, pen tishkah ‘et Tp INT OS DITI 


ha-devarim ‘asher ra’ u ‘enekha 


is the archetype of man; krug (Russian xpye, “circle”), the perfected entirety of space. At 
the dacha of his stolidly, decently bourgeois friend Maximov, Krug avers that loyalty is a 
golden fork. His host huffs that he prefers the dictionary definition. 

21 See Swartz 1996, 57-60. 
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R. Dostai of R. Yannai says citing R. Meir, Scripture regards everyone who 
forgets one thing from his study [mishnah, “review, repetition”] as though 
he were guilty of a mortal offence. As it is written: [Deut. 4:9] ‘Only guard 
yourself, and guard yourself very much, lest you forget the things that your 
eyes saw. 


Lethe, whose cause is lassitude, deserves no leniency.?? But there are other reas- 
ons, as we have seen, that even the most assiduous and erudite scholar can 
forget. The tractate ofthe Babylonian Talmud that deals with the rules of prayer 
and associated matters, b. Berakhot 8b has this instruction of R. Yehoshua b. 
Levi to his sons: 


We-hizzaheru be-zagen she-shakhah NONA AA MWY pra Mami 
talmudo mihamat onso, de-amrinan IVI NIN NNT IDIR 
luhot we-shivre luhot munnahot ba- Taxa ninan nini 
‘aron 


And be careful with an old man who forgot his learning [talmud] because 
of compulsion, since we say that the tablets and the shattered fragments 
of the tablets lie in the Ark [of the Covenant]. 


The root -n-s means to force, compel, or rape; the phrase here may best be 
understood to mean “because of circumstances beyond his control” (thus 
the Schottenstein edition). Rashi explains, she-halah ’o she-nitrad be-doheq 
mezonot hizaheru bo li-khvodo “that he was sick or that he was driven by the 
pressure of making a living [mezonot, lit. “foods”], be careful that you accord 
him honour". That is, if an aged Torah scholar forgets his learning by reason of 
the infirmity of age (or the exigencies of material destitution, another predic- 
ament of the elderly), one must still respect him as one did when his faculties 
were sound. YAWAR *nò ND Apr np? 13 we (Altashliheni le- et zignah, 
ke-khalot kohi ‘al ta‘azveni)—“Do not cast me away in the time of old age, when 
my strength is wasted away do not abandon me,’ pleads king David (Ps. 71:9). 
Gemara reaffırms the sentiment but goes further, establishing an ethic for the 


22 The Classical parallel here would be the syntrophoi of Odysseus, the companions on the 
long nostos, the homeward journey, who succumbed to the sweet oblivion of the Lotus- 
eaters, the seductive pharmaka of Circe. For Odysseus not to forget his identity and pur- 
pose isa moral obligation, in as muchas it defines what his characteris, and a moral one, as 
well, since he must get home to Penelope and Telemachus and set things right on Ithaka. 
On ethics and morals in memory see the note on Avishai Margalit infra. 
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treatment of people afflicted by dementia (or poverty). One must treat them 
with respect and honour; and this principle continues to inform Jewish writing 
on moral philosophy.23 It is difficult to read R. Yehoshua's advice without the 
feeling that an enfeebled old man is pleading with the heartless young: remem- 
ber me as I was, not as I am. 

But what of the reference to the tablets that R. Yehoshua offers by way of 
justification in Torah for his precept? God Himself wrote upon the first two 
tablets of the Ten Commandments: Moses carried them down the mountain, 
smashed them when he saw the Israelites worshipping the golden calf, and 
went back up, this time to carve the second pair by himself. The broken pieces 
of the first set may be metaphorically understood as the physical infirmity of 
old age; the two intact tablets, the hale and hearty youthful body. But as a 
cheerful Californian friend of mine is wont to say, echoing American advert- 
isements, Wait, there’s more! Or, in this instance, less: the original tablets are 
not just in pieces. They are blank. The Divine letters that once blazed upon 
them as black fire are gone. Where did they go? As R. Alexandri teaches in b. 
Pesahim 87b, three things returned to their original source (myyn mm, hazru 
le-matta'tan): Israel, the silver of Egypt, nini» Ano (u-khtav ha-luhot) “and the 
writing of the tablets" He says, nimis nimis nawy nini» nin (Tanna: luhot 
nishberu we-otiyyot porehot)—“A Baraita teaches: the tablets were shattered 
and the letters fly up". That is, when the first two stones of the Ten Command- 
ments were broken, the letters returned to God. It was not to be the last time: 
when his Roman tormentors wrapped one of the ten martyrs of the Hadri- 
anic persecutions ( Asarah Harugei Malkhut) in a Torah scroll and burnt him 
alive, R. Hanina b. Teradyon declared that he saw the parchment consumed 
but the letters rising upwards unharmed.?* Death may shatter the multicol- 
oured kaleidoscopic dome to fragments, allowing the white radiance of eternity 
to pour in, but where do those bright bits of the mosaic go? Shelley does not 


23 An example is Margalit 2002. The author suggests there are thick strands of memory, such 
as relations to one's near and dear, which impose ethical obligations; and thin strands, 
such as concern for humanity in general, which shape one's moral stance in life. This may 
be argued as an arbitrary position; but if one accepts the formulation of the shaper of 
ecology, the German Jewish philosopher Hans Jonas (revolted and recoiling against his 
teacher, the Nazi professor and academic administrator Martin Heidegger), that the nov- 
elty of the conception of the God of the Hebrew Bible is that He was believed to evince 
concern for His Creation, then ethical and moral compassion is Divine. D’IIy Inner dow 
i nt (Kol Yisrael 'arevim zeh ba-zeh)—“All Israel are responsible for (or, involved with) 
one another, (Shevuot 39a) runs the maxim— not a recipe, perhaps, for personal privacy, 
but surely a clarion call for social responsibility and engagement. 

24 SeeBoustan 2005, esp. 230-231. 
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say. Nowhere, says Larkin. To the glue factory, says Louis Ginsberg. For Dante, 
the white radiance of eternity is more like radioactivity than illumination: the 
unmediated light of the Empyrean in his Paradiso melts memory and obliter- 
ates the capacity of speech.25 The Torah says, the letters—and the bits of crystal 
of many hues, the treasure-houses of an old sage’s mind—do not scatter mean- 
inglessly into a black entropic void, but return to the Master of the Universe. 
And the old man who has used those gifts well and appropriately, having accep- 
ted the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven (o’nV ni2bn bb, ‘ol malkhut shamayim), 
is to be treated with love and respect. It is a Talmudic ethical guide to the pre- 
dicament of dementia. 

When the letters are released, the memories sundered, return to their ori- 
gin, then what? God’s memory, St Augustine argued in De Trinitate, is His whole 
Creation; and forget God as the sinner might, God does not forget him. There is 
thus an economy of memory neither increasing nor decreasing, just as there 
is, as physicists propose, of energy. Past, present, future: God encompasseth 
(or as the founder of an English pub felicitously misunderstood it, Goat and 
Compasses, and painted the rebus accordingly on the sign, from which the syn- 
aesthetic mind leaps to Blake's Ancient of Days inscribing the cosmos with a 
compass, and the practitioner of the ars memoriae of Western mysticism pon- 
ders then the emblem of the Square and Compass). But neither that energy, 
nor that memory, is subject to the dissolving chaos of entropy. The Califor- 
nian science fiction writer Philip K. Dick hypothesised in the monumental 
Exegesis of his mystical vision, “The Jews theorize that the resurrection of the 
dead is accomplished through God's memory (of them); suppose, via our long 
term DNA coded memory we ourselves are units of God's (the total organism's) 
memory system?”26 It is God's precise and total memory of everything and 
everyone that ever existed, including all their memories, thoughts, emotions, 
the contents of their souls, that makes resurrection possible, that makes it more 
than cloning. 


25 Weinrich 2004, 37. 

26 Dick 2011, 240. Or to paraphrase a hymn, with an Armenian reference of the Sasanian 
era our laureate may enjoy, “Kein’ anyus berd ist unser Gott!” Americans did not have a 
category into which Edgar Allan Poe might be inserted and did not appreciate his work 
until Baudelaire explained it. Melville suffered similar long oblivion, and needed to be 
rediscovered. Science fiction is a convenient place of exile for more recent writers whose 
thought and creativity resist easy definition, and branding them with the somewhat dis- 
reputable genre relieves the establishment of the need to take them seriously. Philip 
K. Dick was a novelist and writer of short stories, but also a mystic, a philosopher, and 
a cultural critic and political dissident, obscure during his life and even now better under- 
stood in France than here. 
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But for us, who face bereavement and dissolution, what consolation except 
that faith, that God created all by His word and in every instant renews the work 
of creation (MWR NWYN, ma'aseh bereshit)? The great Russian Jewish writer 
(of science fiction, again) Isaac Asimov in his story “The Last Question” ima- 
gines the Universe winding down as successive generations of scientists ask 
increasingly sophisticated computers whether entropy can be reversed—the 
ensuing chaos of the pattern be ordered. Just as the world blinks out, the still 
small voice is heard, saying: 


Wa-yehi or DIRTI 
Let there be light! 


And there was light. But Asimov might have appended this Hasidic tale, which 
asks how much, really, do you have to read and memorise and then worry about 
forgetting? After all, didn't even Solomon burn most of his books??? And didn't 
even Ecclesiastes sigh, so long ago, that there were too many books? Anyhow, 
the story: There was a simple woodcutter in the forest who did not know how 
to read, and the Mishnah says an ignorant man cannot be truly pious, so the 
man betook himself to a Rabbi to learn to read. They opened the Bible and the 
Rabbi read: “And God said ...” The woodcutter interrupted. “God sPOKE?"— 
“Yes,” replied the Rabbi, slightly irritated. “Now if we may continue ...”— “God 
SPOKE!” cried his unlettered pupil in delight. “He really TALKED!” He jumped 
from his chair and ran outdoors, dancing back into the forest, shouting for joy, 
never to be seen again. 
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T'éotig, Arshaguhi (T'éodik, Ar$akuhi) see 
Jezvéjean, Arshaguhi 

Terter Erewanc'i 276-302 

Theodosius (emperor) 25 

Theopompus the Lacedaemonian 191-192, 
195, 202 

Thomas of Harqel 87,89, 91, 97 

Timur (Tamerlane) 145-146, 148n14, 
149n16-17, 149-153, 327, 342 

Tinibeg Khän 277 

Tiwkikos 269, 271 

Trdat 111 (1v) (King of Armenia) 155, 181, 
415, 430 

T'ovma Mecop'eci 145-156, 327, 336, 338- 
339, 342, 344, 357 


Uxtanés of Sebastia 36 


Vahram (Rabuni) vardapet 223-225 

Vanakan vardapet 64 

Vardan Arewelc'i 49-50, 228n68 

Vardan Aygekc'i 278,283, 285 

Vardan Batisec'i 106, 339, 344 

Varuzhan (Varuzan), Daniel 363, 365-366, 
370n27, 376 

Vasil (lord of Barjraberd) 138-139 

Vigen (Vikén) see Yesayean, Zabel 

Vrt'anes K'ert'ot 33-34, 36-37, 39, 42n4, 
47-48, 5in50 


Wang Fu 283 

Wellcome, Henry Solomon 234 
Whitman, Walt 495 

William 1x of Aquitaine 104 
William of Rubruck 71 
Wordsworth, William 498-499 


Xacatur KeCarec'i 306, 309 


Yakob erec‘ 106-107, 109 

Yakob, Klayec'i 480 

Yarjanean, Adom (Earcanean, Atom) 362- 
385 

Yekmalian, Makar 381 

Yesayean, Zabel (Esayean, Zapél) 363, 
364n8, 366 

Yohannés Xlat'eci 324-358 

Yovhan Mandakuni 474-475 
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Yovhannés Drasxanakertc'i 106 

Yovhannés Ojneci 45-46, 48, 474-475 

Yovhannés Pluz Erznkac'i 278, 278-279n9, 
331, 474, 481 

Yovhannes Sarkawag Imastaser (abbot of 

Halpat) 48, 282-283, 474-475 

Yovhannés T'Ikuranc'i 285 

Yovsep' Hotoc'mec'i 268 

Yusuf Emiri 284 
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Zachariah (father of John the Baptist) 28- 
29 

Zachariah (patriarch of Jerusalem) 83, 92 

Zakaria Gnunec'i 306 

Zakkai of Tella 89 

Zalman Sofer 284 

Zatik (son of Poltn) 105 

Zavarean, Simon 363 
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1001 Nights 307, 310n19 


Achaemenid Empire 172, 319 

acrostics 49, 470-482 

Akathistos Hymn 34 

Alexander Romance 186, 306-321 

alphabet, Armenian 71, 162, 181, 423, 427- 

428, 431, 471, 477 

Anahit (goddess) 365 

Anjink‘ 471,476 

Annunciation 28-29, 31, 476 

anthroponym 240 

Aphrodite 196 

Apollo 179, 190-191 

Aggouyunlu 145, 327 

Aramazd (god) 190-191, 365 

Ararat (movie) 362, 377-381 

Ardahang 497-498 

(Armenian) blood, rebellious murmur of 

369-371, 384 

Armenian, Classical 161-181 
Middle 217, 226, 280-281, 287 
Modern Eastern 248-250 
Modern Western 248-250 


Western Armenian literature 362-385 


Tiflis dialect 248-250 


Armenian Revolutionary Federation 362-363 


Armeno-Kurdish relations 324-358 
artand testimony 362-385 
Artemis (goddess) 198, 463n105 
asut 246-248, 324-358 
Athenians 189-190, 201 
autobiography 267-275 

Azeri 248-250, 256 


bards / bardic tradition see asut 
beard (symbolism) 447-457, 464 
Berdyansk treasure 58-59, 63n25, 69 
blasphemy 331, 343, 344166, 346 
Book of Chries (Girk‘Pitoyic') 197, 202 
Buzandaran 170-172 


calque 163, 174716 

Chalcedonian /non-Chalcedonian Church 
83, 85, 87-88, 90, 92-93, 96-97, 407, 
451161, 455 


Cherubikon hymn 32-33 
cherubim 22, 28, 31-34, 36-37 
Christianity 155, 181, 426, 429-430, 473 
Christian-Muslim relations 284-287, 
324-358, 373, 375, 385 
Chronicle of Matt'éos Uthayec'i 102-103, 
105-108 
Cilician expedition (of Ioannes 11 Komne- 
nos) 103 
City of Bronze 306-321 
Cohortatio ad Graecos (by Pseudo-Justin) 
202-207 
coins, Cilician 59-63, 74 
commemorative 57-63, 65, 69-70, 74 
tankay 152 
CollateX software 108 
colophon(s) 43, 73, 105, 107, 145, 235-241, 
247, 276-280, 287, 294, 302 
Commandments, Ten 51, 133, 291-292, 298, 
300, 423-424, 502 
compassion 110-113, 128-129, 132-133, 138 
139, 372, 376, 384, 413, 502n23 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide 272 
consecration 26, 42, 45-46, 51-52, 420-421 
Contra Iulianum Imperatorem (by Cyril of 
Alexandria) 202-206 
conversion 324-358, 411, 416 
crime of man against man 371, 384 


dating ancient texts 213-230 
death 153-155, 306-321, 332, 344, 346, 
348, 350, 356, 418, 463, 494, 498-499, 
502 
Defixiones 362, 380-382 
Demeter 198 
deportation of Armenians intellectuals 
(24 April 1915) 363-365 
dietary rules 285-287 
fasting — 330, 333, 337, 350 
digitisation 230, 234-235, 242 
Dionysus 190-191, 194-195, 201 
Divine Liturgy 23, 26, 29-30, 32-33, 36, 
42, 49, 2997199, 302, 334-335, 422, 
429 
dog (symbolism) 441, 457, 459, 462-465 
dome(s) 22-23, 26, 36, 49, 311 
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Dröshag (Drösak) 363 

Dyophysites / Miaphysites 34, 83-84, 88, 
91-92, 94-98 

entropy 499, 503-504 

epistolography (Byzantine) 185n3, 188, 


194n29, 196-198, 207 
eucharist /communion 23, 26, 28-30, 33, 
49, 279n12, 281, 349 
European Armenian Students’ Association 
362 
114-115, 126-127, 148, 286, 301, 342, 371- 
372, 381, 384, 496 
eyes (theme in poetry) 


evil 
255, 259-260, 362-385 


fables (Byzantine) 199-200 

Farsi 248-250, 255-256 

first temple of Jerusalem 
313 

formula (colophon) 

Fratres Unitores 147 


28, 32, 309, 311— 


237n14, 240n21 


Gemara 500-501 


genocide 239, 362, 374, 375138, 377, 378, 380 
sexual slavery and genocide 362-385 
catastrophe 362-385 

Genoese trade 285 

Golden Horde 62-63, 277 

gospels 21, 35, 56, 145, 166, 176-177, 179-181 


grammar, Armenian 161-162, 164-165, 176, 
180-181 
grammaticalisation 167 


Great Doxology 330 

Greek, ancient 161-181, 186-188, 193727, 
197-200, 202, 204-205, 207, 213-230 

gusan 324-358 


Hephaestus 
Holy Cross 


190-191 

45-47, 51, 64, 154, 180, 335, 338, 
413-414, 417, 419, 421-422, 424-426, 
429, 431, 444n28, 459, 477-479 

homiliary 235, 336 

horror, aestheticisation of 362-385 

Hospitallers of Jerusalem 103 

Hymnal / Saraknoc' 235-242, 471, 473-482 

Hellenising Armenian 163-164, 174, 181, 
213N2, 214, 218—219, 228 

Hebrew 21, 31, 49, 175, 284, 442, 446n37, 
457-458, 497, 500 
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iconoclasm 32-34, 42, 47 

Iliad 170-171, 174, 176, 178 
improvisation 328, 329, 334, 339 

In Iv Orationes Gregorii Nazianzeni Com- 


mentarii 197 
indirect tradition 213-230 
intoxication 276-302 


Jerusalem, personification of 371 
heavenly 413, 419-420, 429 
New (in Vatarsapat) 420-431 

Judaism 500 

justice, human 370-382, 385 


Kabbalah 497 

kafas 306-321 

Kat'olike (Mother-Church, Ejmiacin) 
419, 421—422, 428-429, 431 

kat'olikos 107, 240-241, 269, 271 

khamriyya 282 


kitsch 377-379 
knee (symbolism) 


410, 


451, 457-460, 465 


Knik' hawatoy (Seal of Faith) 94 
Kurds 150, 324-358 
Kurdish emirate of Bitlis 325-358 


Kurdish music 328-329, 354, 355 
Kurdish female singer 330, 339, 345, 346, 
348, 356 


Lamb of God 148m3, 154, 309, 338 

Last Judgement 32, 13-117, 124-125, 134- 
135, 138-139, 148n13, 150, 150-1511120, 
349, 400, 418 

Last Supper 30-31, 281, 297n95, 197 

lay audience 324-358 

Letters (by Grigor Magistros Pahlawuni) 
185-189, 191, 197-202, 207 

Liber Sancti Jacobi 67,71 

Living Creatures (man, lion, ox, and eagle) 
21-23, 25, 27, 31, 38 


malediction / curse 
381-382, 385 

manuscripts 28-29, 34, 42-43, 56, 61118, 
63n25, 67n31, 73, 86, 90, 105-109, 145, 
187, 203, 207, 214—215, 217—221, 223, 226, 
228-230, 234-243, 276-278, 287, 306- 
307, 314, 316, 318, 327, 329, 335-338, 
357, 393, 398, 411, 438, 451, 459 


290, 296, 319-320, 373, 
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martyrdom 148, 153-154, 324-358, 413-421, 


453, 455, 502 
see also Persian Martyrs in the Index of 
People 
massacres, Hamidian / Cilician 239, 362- 
385 


Mayr Mastoc‘ (Great RitualBook) 42-44, 
46n17, 48-50, 52, 240 
medicine 234-235, 287, 333, 352, 357, 458 
Mekhitarist editions 213-230 
memory 362-385 
memory, loss of 494-495, 498-500 
memory, techniques 495-498 
postmemory 362-385 
oblivion 362-385 
miniature 31, 234-235, 242, 473n8 
miscellanies 220-228, 336 
Mishnah 500-501, 504 
missal 235 
monastic audience 324-358 
Mongols 63, 278, 285-286, 326, 354 
morphology 164, 167, 169, 249-250 
mourning 295, 319, 349, 352, 370, 376, 381, 
382, 447n45 
music and singing 324-358 
see also Kurdish music 
mythology, Armenian 168, 342, 462-464 


nativity 21,34 
(neo)platonism 213-230, 342-343, 498- 
499 


Odyssey 174n17, 501n22 
Ottoman Empire 284752, 324n2, 326, 328, 


354, 362-385 
see also Index of Places 


Paedagogus (by Clement of Alexandria) 
197134, 207, 44426, 446n40, 452n63 

paraenesis 278, 282, 340 

patronymic 169, 176-177 

peacock 27-32, 38 

Persephone 191 

Pherephatte 191-193, 195-196 

Philistines 174-175 

Phoenician 494, 498 


pilgrimage 56-57, 66-74, 422, 449-450, 496 


Plato, Armenian reception 213-230 
Plato, textual circulation 213-230 
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poetry 495, 324-358, 362-385 
see also kafas 
Armenian poetic paganism 365 
dispute poetry 276-302 
omniscient poet /narrator 367, 370, 
376 
poetry, multilingual 246, 251-254 
Poseidon 179 
Praeparatio Evangelica (by Eusebius of 
Caesarea) 205-207 
Protrepticus (by Clement of Alexandria) 
186-207 


Qaraqoyunlu 145, 150-151, 327 
Quran 286, 313 


rainbow 22, 24-25, 36-37 

resurrection 93, 372, 418, 424, 480, 503 

revenge 345, 369, 370, 381, 382, 384 

rhipidia 30-31, 33, 36 

ritual 33, 42, 50-51, 52n51, 53, 195, 235, 238, 
240, 282 


Sarakan 237-238, 471, 474-481 

Sasna Crer (Daredevils of Sasoun) 355 

Sassanians 83-85, 88, 91, 95, 97, 407, 410- 
4n, 493n2 

Seraphim 31, 36-38, 497 

Shariah 344-346 

shell (pilgrims’ shell) 
69-70, 74 

soul, asa dove 373, 385 

Stemmarest 108 

Stromateis (by Clement of Alexandria) 
1971134, 199141, 205, 207 

Synaxarion (Armenian) 393-407 

Syriac 52, 86, 9o, 200, 282-283, 321, 393- 
407, 411 


56n3, 57-63, 65-67, 


tataran 307-308, 314, 316, 471 

Talmud 313, 448, 449n50, 494n3, 500-501, 
503 

TEI-XML format 108 

Ter Otormea 381, 480 

Timurids 145-146, 149-153, 156, 284, 327, 
342, 354 

titans 185, 190-191, 194-195 

Torah 50, 500-503 

T-PEN 108 
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translation 33, 59, 86-87, 90, 102, 106, 394, 
397-400, 404-407, 411-413, 422, 427, 
442, 458, 478, 482 
resistant / ‘foreignising’ 
254, 255-257 
Armenian translations from Greek 161- 
181, 189-207, 213-230 
Platonic translations (Timaeus, Euthy- 
phro, Apology of Socrates, Laws, and 
Minos) 213-230 
Turkish 248-250, 256, 324n2, 329n35, 354 
Tyrrhenians 189-190, 195, 201 


245-246, 251- 


unspeakable / unspeakableness 362-385 
uxt (“pact” or “congregation”) 426 


Vahagn (god) 365 
vardapet 147, 180-181, 272, 278, 345, 357 
violence 145-146, 149-150, 324-358 
against women 148-149, 152-156, 362— 
385 
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Vision (of Saint Gregory) 410-431 
vision(s) 21-23, 25-27, 31, 34-39 
Vorlage 168, 206-207, 306 


War, Second World- 493,499 
weepers (in the Mani region, Peloponnese) 
381 
wine drinking 
353 
see also intoxication 
witness / eyewitness 362-385 


276-302, 334, 339, 347, 350, 


xaz (musical notation) 240n23 
Yazidis 374 
Young Turks 363, 366 

Zeus 190-191, 202 

Zoroastrianism 404-405, 427, 497-498 


From pilgrimage sites in the far west of Europe to the Persian court; from mystic visions to 
a gruesome contemporary “dance”; from a mundane poem on wine to staggering religious 
art: thus far in space and time extends the world of the Armenians. 

A glimpse of the vast and still largely unexplored threads that connect it to the wider 
world is offered by the papers assembled here in homage to one of the most versatile 
contemporary armenologists, Theo Maarten van Lint. 

This collection offers original insights through a multifaceted lens, showing how much 
Armenology can offer to Art History, History, Linguistics, Philology, Literature, and 
Religious Studies. Scholars will find new inspirations and connections, while the general 
reader will open a window to a world that is just as wide as it is often unseen. 
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